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TO 

MV MOTHER 

WHO WOULD HAVE BLESSED ME 
HAD SHE LIVED TO-DAY 


Thesis approved for ihc degree of Doctor oi Philosophy in 
FacuUy of Arts by the UuiversUy of (lalcuiia, in 1956. 


PREFACE 


The following pages embody the results of my studies 
spread over a number o£ years on one of the greatest branches 
of Indian Philosophy, vi 2 . Advaita VedSnta. The greatness 
and vastness of this brunch were at the outset somewhat over¬ 
whelming to my liiiutcd powers, but it was the inspiring 
advice, guidance and schooling oC my teachers that embolden¬ 
ed me to undertake and execute the work. I may here recaU 
with a sense of genuine pride and fortunate satisfaction chat 
it was through a chance iiuexivicw wih that great savant of 
India of recent memory, the late lamented Professor Surendra 
Nath Da^upca, that 1 got an idea of planning my researches. 
It was in the year 1951 at Lucknow that 1 happened to meet 
Uic late Professor Dasgupta in connection with the XVI 
Ses&on of the AU-India Orienul Conference. That was my 
first and last meeting with such an intellectual gianu In, 
the short time that I had this me opportunity to meet him, 
he advised me to siudv the original texts of any Schotd of 
Vedanta of Sankara's followiitg and bring out a logical treat¬ 
ment of the problems and theories. That was all that 1 
gathered; at chU meeting, but that was like a flash of light in 
my obscure path of research. W3ien I came to Calcutta 1 
planned that 1 should undertake the study of at least the 
P^fneapudiku and the Pnnc<ipa<^k5vh}(iTa«yt as far as I could, 
and then write a thesis on this School. 1 started ray studies 
under Professor Satkari Mookerjee, M.A., Ph,D„ the then, 
Asuiosh Professor of Sanskrit at the Calcutu University and 
now Director of Nalanda Pali Institute. My revered teacher 
approved of my plan and chalked out my line of studies. I 
cannot adequately express in wtnds my gratitude to him for 
his help, advice, guidance and interest in my studies. It has 
been mainly for him that I have been tWe to present the 
following pages before the learned world. My work was all 
along planned by him and has been executed by. myself with 
hU approval. 

My studies as embodied in the following pag« are sub* 
siaiuially a thesis submitted to the University of Calcutta for 


D.P&il. degree in the Faculty o£ Arcs. The thesis was una^ii- 
mously accepted and reccmmeiided for the conferment of the 
degree ic 1956. The monograph is mainly a study of two 
classics of post-^ahkaia dewlopment of Advaiia Vedanta, 
referred to above. But as a first attempt to systematic study 
of the School, formulated in the two classics, I had, out of an 
academic compulsion, to be more faithful and concentrated 
to some of the fundamental theories of the School. The first 
Varxiaka of the PaflcaputHka and the P^CApSfHkTivivarafui is 
practical)y the pillar and fountain of Advaiia mctaphysic and 
epistemology. The deepest recesses of Advaita arc adum¬ 
brated and elucidated therein. All the later Advaicist dia¬ 
lectics, polemics, logic and epistemology hover round the 
interpretations of this chief current of dahkara’s tradition. In 
this respect, it is undeniable that the first Vai fiaka gives us 
the different crucial problems and their answers. It is also 
true that the subsequent Vairtakas give us some of the con¬ 
firmed tenets of Ankara's VedSnta in an elaborate manner. 
But when once this attempt of the study oi the fundamentals 
of Advaita has borne some success in faithful and conscien* 
tious presentation that the other aspects in die School can be 
taken up. I have in view such a future attempt to complete 
ray studies, vfhich I hope to execute in not very distant future. 
It !s worthwhile here to remember that this study has also, 
whenever occasion has demanded it, presented the interpreta¬ 
tions of later commentators like Akha^diuanda, Visnubhntto- 
pldhyaya and Vidytranya, Citsukha, Prakatarthavivarana* 
kira and Madhusudana. Thus it has been somewhat, within 
limited precincts, a comprehensive and comparadve evalua¬ 
tion of the Advaltist theories in ibe li^t of these commen* 
cators, eadi having some kind of peculiar light to throw to 
intciprec the theories. I submit that I have been faithful to 
Padmapada and Prakaiatmayatt but 1 also claim to have uied 
in lay humble way to inferprefl them. My central theme has 
been pinned to the cardinal doctrine of Advaita. viz. Srakman 
as Pure Consciousness is the primus of our Being, Knowledge, 
and even Kiss, which 1 have followed up, as Faithfully as 
possible. 

There have been some translations and expositions of 
some works or authors of this School. Dr. Sailcswar Sen and 
prof. Suryanarayana Sascri have jointly published a full 
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«cceUent English translation of Vidyarsmya’s VAtMrapflP'a' 
tneya^mgraha, which I have consulted freely with pofit. 
Dr. T. M. P, Mahadevao’s recent revised edition of the work 
rAe Philoiopky of Advaila with sp«ial raferme to BharatJ- 
(iTtha-VidySranya has also been consulted. Moreover, as by 
■every researcher on Indian Philosophy, the moiw mental flVstonVs 
of Indian Philosophy of Professor Radhakrishiian and Profossoi 
Da^pia have been freely consulted by me. Wherever I have 
accepted, with or without quulIJication, other works, I have 
appropriately quoted from, or referred to them. 

Lastly, it should be a (ravesty if 1 do not acknowledge 
that the great Sanskrit .scholar, MahSinahopadhylya Dr. 
jt^endra Nath Tarka-Sankhya-Vcdania*tirtha obliged me by 
allowing me to sit at his feet to clear many a pass^e on any 
occasion I sought the Jiclp of his mature and versatile 
•erudition. 

1 must, in fine, admit that the printing of the work has 
left much to be desired and improved. But I may assure the 
scholarly reading circle that the work had to be hurried 
through and I was an inexperienced proofreader. Moreover, 
the highly technical matter of the diacritical marks was a 
problem in proofreading in this my first ventrue. Besides, 
some unforeseen circumsuuices iu the tampering with the 
stacked books have taken away, at places, from the quality of 
the get-up of the work. Hence, in spite of all my good inten¬ 
tions. what with my limited technical knowledge and what 
with natural pheiUMuena sometimes not predictable, the per¬ 
fection in printing and get-up has been incomplete. To make 
up for the printing lapses, I would crave the indulgence of the 
scholarly world to refer to the rather copious Errata ac the 
«nd, correcting the lapses in the body beforehand for felicity 
in correct reading. I admit that it will be something to tax 
their patience and time, but I trust iu their goodwill towards 
an imperfect fellow^scholar. If in future a Second Edition is 
required, I am assured that the failures In the technical »de 
in this Edition will be like the pillars of success in that side 
in the next. Considering all these preliTninary imperfections 
in printing and gec*up. the work, even for the merit it is worth, 
could not be priced higher. 

Gauhaci University, India. Brahnwa Kumar Set^cuita 
O ctober, !95^. 
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CHAPim 1 


A Rolio}Uii Approach Towards ihe Study of VcdanU: 

The Logical Path its Background. 

To give A siuninary o£ the main conclusions and arguments 
establishing on most solid grounds the interpretations ot 
Sankara’s Bra/ivui5uirabfi5.^a as put forward in the Vivarana 
School, it is worthwhile to try to begin with the end (t/uaya) 
ot Vedantic studies. Padmapadacaiya at the outset of his work, 
2*aiitap3dika, notes with precision what ought to be the end 
and object o£ commencing the study of Vedanta, and how far 
dahkara in his Introduction to the Srahmasutrabhafya 
(adhyasabhlfya) has hinted at them. It is customary in Indian 
tradition to begin the study of a work or system being informed 
oi its object (visaya), end (prayojano), competent subject 
{adhikSrin) and the relation (sambandha) between the work 
and if$ object. These foiu have come to be known as the 
anubandhacatusiaya or the four necessary pre-conditions of the 
study of a work. Hence PadmapSda very rightly hints at the 
more easenti^ prerequisites, viz., object (vLfnya) and end 
(prayojana) of the study of Vedanta through the Brakmasulras 
and Saftkara’s commentary thereon. He is rather cryptic, for 
be says chat ^aAkara has hinted at the object and end of 
Vedantic studies in his odhy5sabk&.^a by taking the cue from 
the Hrst Sutra of i^aruyana {athato BrakmajijiuisS : Br. 5&. 
1/1/1). But it is Prakaiatmayati, the author of the 
PaUcapadikavivaranOj who has taken pains to brii^ out the 
full impJications of Sankara’s adkyasabha^ vis-i^is the 
Brahmasutra. He has shown with masterly analysis chat the 
lirsi Brahmasutra referred to above unmistakably points to a 
logical discursion (vieSra) of the highest truth of Vedanta, i.e., 
Brahman, for, he says, to infuse into the matter-of-fact svira 
the property of an injunction we have to add a word with an 
injunctive suffix and that should be in bis opinion 'kartat/ya' 
(ought to be done). Now with regard to the knowledge 
(JflSna) or will {iceha) there cannot be any injunction. Know¬ 
ledge takes its own course without any injunctive co ercion, 
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ior the condidow of iaiowledgc being fulfilled it must arise. 
Will for knowledge, loo, cannot be exipancousJy commanded 
by any injunction, for it is purely a psychological phenomenon 
which arises when we have knowle^e of something that sti¬ 
mulates our curiosity as something valued on its own account 
or as an instrument of some valued end. Will for an unknown 
object is not valid will but a 'dream' or a ‘wish* which has 
no locus standi. Hence the iwo parts of the woiti jijn&sa, viz.. 
jAana (knowledge) and Ucha (will) cannot be the desired object 
of injunction as pT^supposed in the word kartav^a (ought to 
be done). Hence Prakaiatmayaii says that the word refers 
logically 10 vicara (discursion) which is related as an intermedi¬ 
ary process with the above two meanings, just like pincers, 
because it is the outcome {ssdhya) of will but the pr4^enitor 
Qanaka) of knowledge. Thus the first Brahmosuira logically 
refers to the injunction of oteSro and hence naturally to that 
of the VedSntt doctrines for which the sutras are composed. 
But it docs not stop there, for the vicara it advocates is for 
the true knowledge of Brahman (Brahmajnana) as the means 
ot complete Liberation (moksosadhana) to the sincere seeker 
after Truth endowed with all the qualities (sadhaTiacottifla' 
yasampannasya), who is the competent subject (adhikarin). 
This in faa is the Implied but logical meaning of the first 
BTahmasHlra and the adhyosabha^a of Sankara hints at the 
end (prayojana—vii., Moksa)\ for, both these, i.e., object, 
viz., Unity and end, viz., Liberation may be plausible and true 
if our whole empirical life is shown to be the result of a 
false, illusory, super-imposed knowledge (adhySsa). Sankara 
has shown this unmistakably in his adhyasabhd^a by pointing 
to the life of bondage (the empirical life) as false, illusory, 
and as due to super-imposed knowledge of the empirical upon 
the transcendental Reality (adkyasa due to avidySy. This 
fact of the super-imposed nature or illusory character of the 
life of bondage has been logically established by showir^ its 

‘ Sans Series 

Ke. 1, P. 22.—Heocafortb wifi be ebortened u Viea/la*a and will refer 
ie tbe seme Sdltios). 

* ia/traayOramhhcHmietavi^apTayedsMvatliapralyauJeatya t/ondha- 
^ivid^tmeiatvaii nitdiiai hkityadvBiiafh tifetj/apro^aie jirfftijuidayatitl 
—{Vivofo^a, Pp. 26-87). 
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laksaiia (d«iinition), sambhavani (possibility), sadbhiva (ex- 
js:ence) and pramdna (proofs) in i;hi« adhy&sabha^a oi Sankara. 

As to the first BrahmasutTa which gives the cue to the 
determinatioa of the object and end of Vedantic studies, 
Ihakaiitmayati traces the origin of this iutra to the 
Upanisadic injuncDon of saraoana {AtTna uS’re drostavyitk 
JroiovyaA etc. in BT/iodaranyaka l/paaisad 4^5/6) co one who 
has completed Vetlic studies as enjoined in the Vedic dictum 
ivadbySyo'dhyviavyah. (Tailf, At. 8/15), and rcaliied appa- 
xenUy the import of the Srutis referring lo Altnadariana (cf. 
Atniam vijnale sarvamidaih vijnatam — Brhad. i/p. 4/5/6 
efavadare khatxmmTtaivatn etc.—Brhad. Up. 4/5/15), but hU 
discursive faculty does not stop there, as he tries to unearth 
the true implications involved in such l!jiowle<^e, viz., the 
competent subject, the true object and the real end. These 
three anuba7idkaSj i.e., adhikarin, visaya and prayojana are 
hiuted at In the irvlu themselves, but the logical thinker 
seeks the ration d'iire oi these Vedic truths in a dialectical 
form for which l^darayana initiated the logical method, viz., 
nyayapiasUiana in his BralunctutTOS by the first aphorism, 
alhato Brahmajijhdja, 

The next question which is basal to the study of VetKnta 
is the discussion regarding the nature of injunction in the 
Upanisadic passage: "Alma vS're drastavyah hotavyo 
jtiantavyo nididhyaeitaxfyah"’ (Brhad. Up. 4/5/6). The dia* 
leciical process of Vedantic studies take iheir origin in the 
injunctive precept, viz., irotavya. Prakaialinayati has taken 
great pains to show that the necessity of commencing Vedaniic 
studies lies in the fact that the suwmum bonum of life appears 
in the true Realization of Self (Atmadartana) and hence the 
ways and means towards that gc^ are worth-knowing. Thus 
though the perpetual injunction (nityavidkC) as envisaged in 
the Vedic precept svddhyayo^dkyeiavyah {Tailt. Ar. 8/15) is 
nt the root of studying and understanding the Vedas (on the 
part of the twice-bom), still Prakalaunayati holds that know¬ 
ledge or Realization of the Self (Atmadariana) as the summvm 
lonum of life is possible, only through the injunction noted 
above. As to the ways and means indicated in the three steps 
or stages, vis., hotavyahj mantavyah and nididhyasitavyab he' 
aakes iravana as the principal one, the two others as auxiliary. 
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Here PrakaiStmayaii strikes a uew uotc Uy showing ihuL 
the origin ot Vehantic siudreg a m the injunction of iravo\i<tM 
thoi^b die perpetual adhyayanavidhi gives (he cue to Vedic 
atucUes in general. *i'o turn Srovanu is ihe priucipal incejiuve 
towards Atniadariana, and inanana and niaidhyaaana arc sub* 
servient to it {i>fiulopakSrya»ge). The iicUooJ o( lihSinent 
imiiaied by VScaspuii Miha (9ih. Cent A.O.) who wrote ilic 
fiki, viz., Jihiiuai'i on the Hi'oJima^iHrabhiiyc, however, iruccs 
Vedantk studies on the logical and dialectical plane to the 
adhyayanavidfii as the studies ot' Mvnarhsa have also the same 
injunction at their origin. Sravat^a, viamna and uididhyu- 
iano are not the. foimtaiu*l)cads of the Vcdantic dialecticuL 
studies by way of injunctions. Nor even is irAv<^\ui the prin* 
cipal means towards AtmAdoriano. ’i'hcsc pertain to the ken 
of jAina or knowledge, pure and simple, where no injunctive 
force can exist. Knowledge arises as soon us the coiidiuons 
of it nx fulfilled. Hence what these three stages can do is 
only to show the way cowards the Realization of the Self 
only indirectly by focussing our attention on several indirect 
methods. iraiv:?a is responsible, according to the BhSifuiU 
Scliool, for an indirect (parokfa) ktiowledge of belf, as the 
means of knowledge Is mediate; manana is also responsible for 
such knowledge that is indirect; but by nididhydsana which 
engenders constant concentration upoit the indii^ectly realized 
Self, theie arises an immediate (pfotyAk^a) knowledge of h. 
Hence nididky^sana is the principal organ of the knowledge 
of the Self where travanA and menane are secondary. Jbut all 
these three are never the object of any injunction, but arc 
only objects of factual statement (yihitdnwjcdaka). 

PrakSiStmayad has taken enormous pains to establish his. 
view of the whole matter by way of a solid defence of the 
injunctive charaaer of the Upanisadic precept Sioiavya. Hia 
masterly analysis of the nature of vidhi and whether any vidhi 
is plausible in the matter of BrahmajhSna leaves one in no- 
doubt about the immensity of the usk. He faces his opponenu’ 
cogent arguments very logically and establishes his view that 
here in iravAno there is the stamp of a distinct vidhi even 
though it is meant for BTakirtAj^^na. 

Before entering into an examination of this question it is- 
worthwhile to discuss in a nutshell the implications of vidhi 
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and its different varieties. The M7cuiiijsaka& say that vidhi 
ox injuuctiou makes it obHg;atoTy upon cmn to perform an 
act which is not otherwise required to be performed. The 
nature of vidhi is to make kuown that which is beyond any 
other means of knowledge as being conducive to a specific 
dicce {apraplapriipaho vidhih). There are three such vidhii, 
vie., apurva, fiiyama and parisaftkhyS. ApUnxividhi enjoins an 
act for a specific purpiksv for which no <itiiur means of know* 
Jedge h ever ciipuldc of doing so. As an example they cite 
I he j nj unctive preevpu^gni hoi raih j uhuyui swir^ikS niaii . 
flcre by enjoining upon ilie person dcsiu>ijs of heuven die 
sucriiice of ngaUiofra, tlic iruii becomes the sole means of 
knowing ihis cnasc>and'o(rect relation between ihc lacrilice 
and iu effect, heaven. By niyuTiiavidhi it is suggested that out 
of several alternative means to get a desired result, only one 
is enjoined at the cost of others. Example: vffhinavahanti. 
Here to get the result of the separation of liusks from rice 
ill order to prepare sacrilicial cakes, pounding (avagldila) of 
paddy is enjoined. Here other methods such as separation 
by nails having been the good alternative means to get the 
same result, only avaghZta is enjoined., In parisaukhySvidhi 
we get an injunctive precept by whicli other probable alternative 
means of performance for a specific purpose are discarded, so 
lb at one such alternative may stand. Example : pahea 
paflcanakhS bhakfyS^. Here the precept enjoins the eating 
of the flesh of only five five^nailcd animals like the hare, by 
entirely prohibiting by implication the eating of the flesh of 
others like the monkey, so that in the matter of che eating of 
the flesh of flve-nailed animals, some ultcrnative animals are 
prohibited as being unfit for consumption. 

Niyama or Restrictive Injunction has got primarily a posi¬ 
tive significance either for empirical knowledge or scriptural 
Instructions- A positive injunction to have recourse to one 
alternative facilitates the achievement of the task. The exclu¬ 
sion of the other alternatives follows by implication, as they 
ate mutually incompatible. The adoption of one course 
of action naturally precludes that of the others Crom the 
nature of the case, c.g., pounding is exclusive of other opera¬ 
tions. But poriiahkhyS has only a privative significance, 
Here the alternatives are neither mutually exclusive nor 
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incapable of saiisfymg the end, severally or jointly. The very 
fact that there is an express injunction regarding a course 
of action which naturally presents itself and for the adoption 
of which an express injunction need not be necessary, is such 
that, it make® obl^atory that the other alternative courses are 
to be relinquished. lu the example cited above, man has a 
natural tendency to satisfy hunger by consuming food. Ihe 
express injunction that aniniaUfood should be selected from 
these fave types implies the prohibition of others. The posi* 
live performance is not determuied by this injunction but 
either by natural inclination or another precept. It only puu 
its seal of approval on select kinds ;ind its purpose is only to 
ban the other kinds. 

PrakSi&croayati in his /’tt'dmna and Vidyarai^ya in his 
ywarai^fipTameyasarhpalia have discussed at length whether 
at all any vid/n or injunction is plausible in the matter of 
Hrahmo/ffSna, and if so, what kind of injunction ic ought to 
be. As to the first question it is doubted whether any adrffo' 
phala or unforseen merit is possible in ffrahma/fiSna. The 
question rises from the fact that the nature of the vidhis is co 
engender some adrfla or apQrva in the specific act it enjoins so 
that the sum'total of aputva in the whole act (like sacrlAce) 
may be realised. Without reference co any such adr^faphala 
the vidhis lose all their injunctive force. Hence here in the 
matter of AimadarMna or Srahmanffiana there should be 
recognised the presence of some sucli odrfla in the injunctive 
precept (n'dhi) of fravana. But it is evident chat no amount 
of adrftaphala is required in the present case where only known 
causes (like iraxfona) are sufficient. But PraUUSemayati says that 
in Brahmaffiana also there is immense scope for adrffaphaia, 
for it is co be achieved through the adr^fa of all works merging 
into knowledge. These pieces of odf/jo conduce to the des- 
Q'uciion of evils antagonistic to Brqhma/hSna as is indicated 
in the Uptnisadic texts like avtdyaya mrtyuffi Grttfa, lapasa 
Aelmofam hanti. Even in the Vedic injunction, svSdhySyo' 
dhyelavyah (Tailt. At. 2/^6) the MimSihsakas rocognise the 
presence of adrsUtphala for the knowledge of dharma which 
otherwise would not accrue if it were not known to be the 
result of sacrificial acts known through the study of the 
Vedas by which an adrsta accrues to the dharma Hence all 
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«uch saaifidaJ acts presuppose the niyamSdrsia in the study 
of the Vedas, Vidyiranya in hia Vivara^aprameyasaThgTaha 
points bia finger well on this point and refers to the passage 
in the Gits in which the psda, viz., aan^rh karmSkhUam 
BSrlka jHane parisamSfryate (GiiS 4/35) occurs, and shows 
that the word akhilam over and above aczmtm refers to acts 
like fravarta etc., over and above sacrifices etc Hence all 
acu enjoined in the Vedaa including havana are coz^ucive 
through their respective adfffa to the generation of the sum- 
toul of the knowledge of the Self (Aimadorfana) which i» 
the highest aim of Vedantic studies. 

More serious objections to the recognition of vidhi in the 
context of BrahmajflSna or Atmadariana have been skilfully 
met by PrakSiStmayati and VidySxapya. To start with the 
objections, firstly, to recognise the existence of any vidhi in 
the context in which the injunctive formula AtmS vS're 
droffavayah Jroiavyo mantavyo nididhySeitatya/i has been 
read, it will be going antagonistic to what the Upani(ads speak 
of Brahman or Atman as being the Independent Principle of 
Vedstniic knowledge; for. Brehtnan or Atman becomes depen¬ 
dent upon what is the pnmary meaning of the injunctive pre¬ 
cept, i.e., dra/(avyah. The MlraSihsakas regard the suffix 
(pralyaya) to be of the primary import while the prakrti or the 
root becomes secondary in significance. Brahman, coo, becomes 
secondary and not Independent, for here doriana (the mean¬ 
ing of the praAfti) is of the secondary significance while the 
meaning of the vidhi (pratyaya) is of primary significance. 
Saftkara himself has refuted the presence of any vidhi in the 
context of Atmadariana iu Sr. Sfif, 1/1/4: fcimartASni tarht 
vidhicchSySjparSJni vSkySni? This charge does not stand, 
for in recognising the presence of vidhi in the precept 
droftavyah ic is indeed true that Brahman becomes secondary 
in significance while the vidhi itself becomes primary. But 
when we consider that Brahman does not become subject to 
Che import of vidhi in Srolovyah we can very well recognise tbe 
vidhi in that precept. Brahman is always the Self-dependent 
Principle of Knowledge (darJana) [cf. svaprodhanaphalabhiila- 
darianaviiesanam—Vivarana V. 35] to which It becomes a 
realised Goal. Hence in recognising vidhi in iravana by regard¬ 
ing darSana as the goal of Brahma-hood where Brahman stands 
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the most Primary Principle, wc do not fall into any pitfaJt 
of Mlmiiiua dialectics. Prakl^atmayati and VidySranya have 
ithus met the objectiou of contradiction >vi(h the Bha^'a of 
Saiikaia on Brahmasfllra 1/1/4. 

Certain other objections crop up when we recognise vidhi 
io the Upaiiisadic context, 'i’his is a serious objection, as the 
defect of vakyabhedo in the same context {fjrakaro{ui) is 
antagonistic to (lie real implication of the whole coiaexi. 
There* arc two kinds of ekai>Skyalu~^adaikavSkyaiS and 
viky&ikavSkyalS. As to the problem of ehavSkyatSt ilic 
MTm9d)sakas have discussed whether we can reasonably 
attribute two meanings or jniporu to a single prakarai^a or 
subject of discourse. The problem arises from the cxamiiia* 
tion in the toiliAvUda odhikanma (AfTnn SOI. 1 / 2/M6) wherein 
a detailed analysis as to the import of die arihAvkdu* or 
sentences of eulogy or calumny arc rend along with the vidhie 
or ilie Vedic injunctions. After prolonged discussion the 
Mimamsakas have arrived aC the a>nclusion that such 
arihavidas have no independent imports of their own» nor 
can (hey be reuonably said to have them; for tliat would 
imply splitting up of the jntport of the vidhi which 
primarily attaches itself to it in any pivkarai^a. The general 
Mimaimist standpoint as to the vidhi (injunction) is that it has 
a fObdl bhivana, viz., a thrcofold reference to the explicit 
injunctive connotation in any particular forinula. such as. the 
object (the which'Aim), the man (the docr-keno) and the means 
(the bow'kdlkam). The ofthevSdAs only express the praise* 
worthiness or not of a particular injunction^be It positive 
or negative, and there the third element (the how*^{hem) 
is only related to it as being eulogised or calumnised. 
Thus PSrehasSrathimifra, in his SlLstredtpika, very force¬ 
fully shows chat the artkavidis are secondarily (fdA:;etiaye) 
to be related with the vidkis so as tA make them valid 
in so far as they come within the import of the vidhis 
to enjoin or prohibit any act. If the nrlhavAdas were regarded 
primarily to have been full of independent imports, that would 
surely have made them responsible for the splitting up of the 
import of the vidhi. But they are secondarily (lakfonayif) 
in unison with the vidhis and are therefore not redundant 
or unnecessary. They only add eulogy or calumny 
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Ijilitiyarthavdda oi nindarlhauadu) to ihc impoit of the object 
vidhi, such us tUvala, dravya, yajauiuna etc. 'iliis exphiiu- 

lion of rSrthusurathi i* bused upon ihc Mhn ^ul. 1/2/7 _ 

vi(ihin2 * ivekavakyalval :HyulyanheiM vidhan&th ^yuh [tf. 
ivSdhyilycvnlhircwi iu prayojunavadarlhapatyava^Snath Oodha- 
yan f/rHiaslyiijM ra laya vi ua lada n upapal lalalparya tnesam 
UofihayiUi—ISlparyacta lahfaimiddUih UdaicaikavAkyclt/atik 
yallti ilr.slo‘ri/itih ai/iidhydyaiUtyayfinavuihind'uMarlevyo ua 
I iidwHeHaH h nkal fin > i cly << k In m In I .ailyam, lak^a ikv'pyatl h a 
dr.tfn evn. (iftlshn/npikn I'p. b>7; Minayu Siiguv J£dH.)J. 'I'hc 
problem <il ckm^kyatii or 1 1 living one priiuarv iiiip<»ri hi a 
vidfti parktifO{ta (u chupia* on u Vcdic injunedou) lias been 
more deurly shown by Kliui^^luclevu in his BhSi^arakasya. He 
hus sJiown that in such a Vedic senieitce ub VSyurvai 
hsepiflhS devaiH (Wind U the most swiCt'inoving Deity)^ die 
ArOnnfiidn or eulogy shows that tlie result of che vidhi to 
worstiip Hini» viz^ gift of any desired end, takes such an 
eulogy as coming w lilt in this priniury import. Whui the 
ariliavada docs, as here, Is U) express that VSyu makes u gift 
of the desired end muse quirkly. (cf. ua co vikyUrihalf 
Kfopifihiiivruligunnko VHyufi nadtvaiHkakai'majanyafh pholath 
ffghraih pniyaci/i(il1lyeva»irQpaf,i—BhllHara/iasye^ P. 2S, Con* 
jteveram Ivdn.). Kliao^udeva further shows that tlicrc is 
anoUicr pertinent; ituiuucc of arlhavSdA as In yajamSnah 
prastaraff (the sacrificer is a handful of {/flr6?<<s-grass. He 
says that we have eo admit here a secondary import (laAfu^S) 
in prastara {darhha-gma) to make a uniform import in the 
whole sentence. This Inksaiin makes the primary import of 
the sacriliccr augmented by die import of the grass by which 
the former is praised as defying all obstacles (valAvadanip 
4Snanu0on<iftUvarup<uiiiiildkMn&). Thus the two iraports are 
Tclalol with a verb (akkySln—'as' or 'to be') in order to indicate 
their real moaning in the injunction, which is always achieving 
trie desired end (tsiasadhanaivam). Khan^adeva, however, takes 
this stand as a hypothesis, for he shows later on chat there is no 
need to admit a laksnna or secondary import in the sentences like 
this: ynjam&nah prastarah. On the contrary, there should be an 
^kavakyati by admitting tw*o dkhyatas or verbs in such sen ten* 
<es. Thus by splitting the sentences into twain by the admi* 
ssion of two verbs, we can ncvcriheless relate them into a single 
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sentence, and this is what is knotvn as vakyaikavZkyaia 
(ci. wfutaslu Skkyaia-dvyoyosaUve vakyabkediuySdos&tvena 
v3kyalak^aij:5y5ih pramS^Sbhavah lena ’yajamSnak prasiank' 
UySdau vakyaikavSkyatevpi na kSdtfuatih^^bid, P. 25). 
Unlike this kind of ekavSkyotS, viz., vShyaikavSkyati, there is 
another instance of ekavSkyatS, viz., padaikavSkyatS. Here 
there is no need of splitting up of the sentence due to two 
verbs accompanyiz^ two substantives, but there is merely a 
lakfUffS in the whole sentence wherein the padSrthas (imports 
of words) are related to vidhi accompanied by the dkhySla. 
(cf. tena yalraikajmtn pade prhSa^iy/il/ik^ifamakgtkj'lya 
tAsyeiarepodirthinvay&mahglkrtya i^kySrthaparyavASSnarh, 
tatrSrthavSdovidhyorxfdkyaikavdkyatS. yatra na talhS iarvalra 
vSkya eva prSiastycilakfanamo'kgfkrlya padSrthoiAdhayopmthi' 
tasya vidhyakhy3l&rt)ia evSnvaySi vidhyttrifravlldayefl} padoi- 
kavdkyateti yukiatnuipaiySvui^lbid, P. 25.). It comes out 
from these subtle Mimamsist analyses that when there is a 
uniformity in the real meaning of any injunctive formula, 
which as has been already indicated above, is always stfAsS* 
dhoMtva (achieving the desired end), even after the separate 
imports* of the injunctive and the euphemistic sentences have 
been expressed, there is a vSkyoikavSkyatS^ But if there is 
somehow the import of the euphemistic sentence prominent 
and is not separately to be expressed by any separate verb in 
a sentence but is somehow related with the verb of the 
injunctive sentence, there is podaikavdkyati. 

PrakSIStmayati and VidySraoyft have shown that this 
defea of vikyabheda has been accepted under special cir* 
cumstances by some Vedantins and BhS(us and PrSbhSkaras 
alike. The primary implication (JfaTama-lStparye) of the 
whole context and the secondary implication of the vidhi 
(avantara-titporya) which is nothing but the generation of 
adrsio, have been recognised and there the vakyabhedado^ 
has perforce been held at bay. A particular School of 
Vedantins has recognised the implication of BrohmajhSna in 
the passage (tamelath Brakma^a vedSntsvacanena vwidifanti 
yajHeruiSThad. Up. 4/42) which is the primary implication, 
and also its secondary implication of yajha (sacrifice) etc., as 
being enjoined (vihira) in the Vedas has been recognised. 
Thus there is a twofold implication even in the primary 
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iroporc or Brahmajfiana her« and as such no vakyabhedadofa 
is present. SkaiUrly, the Bha((as have recognised vidhi in 
holding the samidh (saaificial stick) over the saaificial poi, 
viz., sruv {adkasl&t samidham dfiSrayonmnudravet upari hi 
devtbhyo dhSrayali; Apaslamba irautO'SHira: Pitrmedha~ 
sfuray Here the holding of the samidh over the 4ruv lias 
been accepted in the case of agniliclra sacrjGce consecrated t^ 
gods {(iait^gnilioira) though it is read in the context of 
pteiHgniholra where one should hold the samidh under the 
sruv. ‘Vhus by die dictum vidhisiu dhirana'pUrvatvSt 
{MhnSfhsSsHlra 3/4/6) there is a distinct vidhi in the upari- 
dliSrana (holding above) of the samidh. (c5. SrahnuisatTa 
$/i/Z0 and 3ahkara'< BhSfya on it). PrSbhakaras, coo. have 
recognised separate vidhi in the same context (iisro- 
rStrirvraiarh cartt. aHjalinS tfi pivet. malavadvOsasS na 
saHivadet—TaiiUtlya SathhilS 2/5/1). Here in the context of 
dariapUrnamUsa sacrifice there is a distinct vidhi in the 
performance of viaias by n woman in her menstrual course. 
'I’his is indicated by the dictum prSgaparodhSnmalavad- 
vdsasaft (l^mdiiuS-saira : 3/4). So there U a dear case for 
the Advaiiins to recognise the impUcAtions of vidhi in 
irawjno, although there is the apprehension of vSkya^ 
bhedadofa in the context of BrahmajflSna^ for such reeogni* 
lion of the secondary import of vidhi in the primary import 
of a particular context is accepted in ocher systems, specially 
in both Khools of Mlmamsi. The long and short of the 
wholo argument boils down to the fact that vidhi can be 
recognised in a particular sentence (udAya) which is of secon¬ 
dary {avSniara) import although it is read in the context 
of a particular section bearing the primary import (paramc- 
tatparya). The defect of vSkyabhada does not sund in the 
way of understanding the full implication, if we train our 
eyes to fix on what is primary and what Is secondary in a 
particular context. Other vdkyas (vSkyaikavSkya) may be 
appended to the primary vSkyas of a particular section, yet 
separate vidhi and separate impUation of a secondary nature 
may be recognised in the former without least violence to 
the primary implication of the whole section. 

PrakJiltmayati has hinted at the injunctive character of 
Irovana by referring to a different iruti-passagc avoiding the 
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dear one upon whidi oui di&cu&aion startedj viz^ holavya 
eic. He has referred us to the following passage in the 
BrfuidSranyaka Upanisad: lasmid BrShmanah paijd^lyarh 

niTvidya bSlycno iL^iiaset, baiyarica pAn4^iyafica riinidySlha 
mumk, MnanmnCA maunatiCA nirvidySlIta BmhnanAh (iirhad. 
Up. 3/5/1). Hero the four wordu as shown below arc of 
spcciiil sigiiiiienncc winch, has been accepted by ^uhkara 
himself. Bdndilyain/ OStyain mid (/nuuiVi) refer 

respeetively to hvvaiia, tnumita md nididhySsam and they 
have been dvsaibcd as the means to become Brihmoj^a, i.e., 
Self'iealized or AlmadarSl. Thus understood. PraldUSunayati 
has shown its that even if we do not regard ilie commonly 
accepted passage, i.e.. Srolavya etc., as being the source of the 
vidhi, wc may well accept this passage as such. But 
PrakS^tRiayati has apparently showji no reason as to this 
switch]ng'Oif iind Akha^d^Jt^nda in his TalivadTpona has also 
remained reticent. But the real situation has been brought 
home to us by Viipubha^ppSdhySya in his commentary, viz.. 
RfutfivATAfya, and VidySranya in his VivAronapram^ya- 
SAThgraha has perhaps supplied the cue. Vi9oubha((opldhyiya 
has said that in the precept irolavyA we can very well connect 
the suffix (protyayo) to Brahvajflina even without any injunc¬ 
tion in it, for in the matter of Bni/inm;Vl2wfl, travaixa 

can be regarded as a means fit (arAn) for it. Hence no 
necessity will arise as to making a vBkyAbhtda in recognising 
an injunction (uidAs) in the precept, irotnvya. Vidjflranyu 
too has upheld such an explanation for adducing a reason 
as to the switching-off of the injunctive formula {vidhyiyako 
vSkya) with reference to travana. Here, therefore, we cannot 
escape the clear character of an injunction in forms like 
nitvidya, li^th!lset etc. PrakSiitmayati and VidySranya have 
shown that Badarayana has accepted the vidhi in frawjnc and 
Sankara has explained the terms pSn^itya, bStya and mwno 
(munr) as ref^ng respectively to iruwiru*, momma and 
nididhy&sdna.^ VidySranya has moreover substantiated this 
position by showing that the repetition of the vidhycyaka 

* Ct. JJraAnatieTA, 3/4/41—luAaWrydaSttfffiidAiJ pofcf*9A IrUyom 
iodrato ruJhif&di'fTti on it: fiijiAtaJiat<trino mwnvya 

iidhirti OirtipUATjiob. 
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vSkya with ieg«d to iiava^a, irctavya eic.. and lasmad 
BrShma^h pat^dUyam Mrvidya balyena tufbaaei etc., in lUe 
Saou branch o£ the BThadatai^yaka UpanUad is meant 

for giving the force of validity to the injunctive character of 
Sravay}a^ Repetition for substantiating what has been pre* 
viously recommended is not an error of prolixity but is a 
source of validity. Thus the injunctive character of havana 
is not to be regarded as a mere imagination. 

Vidyflranya lias brought in a very fruitful discussion* 
about Uic possibility of niyatna vidhi in the Vcdic prcCCpt 
Alnid vi're draxinvyali hvlat^o mont/ivyo mdidkynxi/aiyaO- 
Xliis discussion brings out the nature of vid/ii in Jroiavya and 
the logical possibility of such vidhi. it has been adniiitcd: 
by PrakUSunayati that the v^dhi here is restrictive or niyatna, 
though not in so many dear terms. The restrictive character 
ol the frava^evidAj is evident from the fact that the alterna* 
tive means to BrahmafASua, viz., Sravafta, restricts only itscif 
for the realization of the end. and hence the other alternative 
methods are excluded by iniplicaiiun. This is the true 
significance of Prak&fStmayati's analysis of the possible 
unforeseen merit (edr^^e) attaching itself to Havana in order 
to be able CO restrict itscif as the sole means towards the goal 
of BrohmajASno. This diKuulon has been elaborately made 
above, and it has been shown that in the matter of Brahma’ 
jASna coo there is the scope for such adTf{aphata helping an 
alternative means to restrict itself only towards that goal.* 
VidySranya in hU f^ivarafiapnnnayataihgj/iha has tried to- 
show from the opponents* point of view that there is the im* 
posalbility of recognising a niyama xddhi in iravana, for he 
points out that in the matter, of BrnhmajASna there is never 
any possibility of other alternative methods than those enunci* 
ated in the iruii, viz., iravarta, mafiana and nididhy&sana. 
The knowledge of Unqualified Brahman dawns upon the 
aspirant through an intuitive realization made possible by 
these Vedic injunctive processes. To this apparently strong 
charge of the opponents Vldyfiranya adduces the arguments 
from the Advaitist standpoint to prove that the possibility of 


* SifnatattoApa/okfcuj/a $orfadrfMaii!tiiatc(Ui/a ra^tyaMdnatretl- 
evaghiiSdivadvi/kayirthataifi vidhaMpopaflek.—{yn-eriifC, P, 34}. 
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niyama vidhi is ic no wise impaired by such a charge; for he 
shows thai though there is no powibility of other atonaiive 
means for the knowledge of Unqualified BTahmon {mrviScsSt- 
majASna), yet those alternative means arc possible in the 
matter of BrahmaifiSna as such {sSdk&ranSkSrena) and there¬ 
fore arc excluded by implication from the field by the restric¬ 
tive character of kavano. He shows that even in ordinary 
cases of niyamavidhi, as the pounding of paddy {vnhinova- 
hanti), there is also from the view-point of real sAitnc injunc- 
Uon no possibility of other alternative means for the fact that 
pounding alone is accompanied by the unforeseen 
'{adrH&) which makes the paddy capable of being used m the 
sacrifice, and such paddy, to be a part and parcel of the sacrifice, 
.should therefore be the object of pounding and of no other 
means. Hence other alternative means too arc not l^iully 
possible in the case of such paddy, the husks of which are 
desired to be separated. Hence VidyJranya concludes that 
.even so in nirviieaimajASna the alternative means are eith« 
unnecessary for the establishment of the myamavtdhi m 
iravana or are to be regarded as possible in BrahmajUna as 
such (as known by mind etc.), as the aliemative means to 
separate husks of the paddy conseaated to some sacrifice are 
ptwibie only generally in paddy as such. Thts analysis of 
VidySranya, therefore, brings out that the Advaitist aamt^ion 
of niyamffvidhi in Sravaifa is justifiable. But he sccnis to have 
supplied ihe cue of such analysis from the Advaiust siand- 
point to AVhtn^Snanda and Vi^nbhatiopSdhyaya, for the lai^ 
have also discussed this problem in their works, the Toavodi- 
hana and the Rjwivararfa respectively. AkhaijdfinaniU has 
Thown us that in savUesSirruiiAana or the knowled^ of 
Aiman or Brahman as qualified and not as Pure Unqualified, 
there are alternative means other than iravana, such as per- 
.«ption (pr^tyakfa). and hence in the ^i.er 
as such, these alternative means are well plausible. But as w 
.the question whether in the knowledge of Unqualified 
Brahman {niTvUesZtmaifi3na) these alternative means axe pw- 
siblo, he says that from the fact that they are plausible m 
Brahmajnnna as such, they are to be taken as such here also . 

• bie*awtiiUb>am/itre «« ninUtpOMoimel 
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Vi|nubhat!0^dh,iiya too in his ^juvivar^^a has said that the 
possibility of the alternative means is from the viewpoint of 
a ^nCTal act and this is equally true in the case of pl^ndinK 
and oTahmajUSna.* ^ 

Padmapada in his Pancapadiki hu referred to the nec«- 
«iy ^ iht Jidymbk&fyo of 3 artkara with reference to Brah- 
We have shown above the propriety of this Intro* 
duc^ BhS^ya of ^aiUtara and Iiave said that it is necessary 
« UlustraUng: the object (viseya) an<l end (prayojana) of 
Vedaniic studies. That object and tJiat end arc the neceiarv 
corollmcs of the very first Brahmasatra (athSto Brahrnajim- 
#S), which, by die word aiha, expresses the competent subject 
iadhtkSnn) in such inquiry. PadmapSda now shows that 
ihe whole of the AdhySsabhS^fi and not any part thereof can 
sufEce to bring out these, U., object and end. Knowledge of 
the unity of the Universal and the Individual Seif (Stmaikat- 
w») being the object and annihilation of the false knowledge 
of duality responsible for the eternal cycle of birtha and 
dcaihs (anarthahciofi prahSi^am) being die end, of Vedantic 
studies, we cannot stop short of showing that these two are 
not possible until all our empirical life of an active nature is 
sJiown 10 be due lo adhyisa, U., a false, super-imposed know- 
ledge of the not-Self due to its false identity with the Self, 
If our empirical life were not shown to be a life of duality of 
the subject and object as implied In action (karlfva) and 
enjoyment (bhokrtva), which is false and illusory as being 
super imposed on the knowledge of unity of Consciousness, we 
could not have shown chat there is any necessity of commenc¬ 
ing Vedantic studies having for its object itmaikolvajfana 
and end anarihahetoh prahSfj^am. If our empirical life were 
all real, if the duality of the subject and the object were as 
true as the unity, then Supreme Knowledge as envisaged in 


fideSyoA, taoi4tfdtmojfUtiu irratj/ak^SdiprataTat, tvlAisu 

dcdciiddifoyritptixapi vt\h\fn6ift dalanddifrdpttmiyamacatnirxUetitmoiffint 
tidhandntorOprdptdvapi aityatra »ddhondttitrapfijtteT»ij/ainii tit (ufjrm 
(PoeSvoitjtmtd, Cal. Saiu. Berus No, 1., P. 34.). 

* fumu u tsfM prOpU^ atak kaihan uyomo^ F 

fuivom, d^arMyttpripidvctpi myamadorianit, atKa 

cddhdro^idrt^a prdfti*n<tptktya totn n^omo^ tedatripi lamdum 
if^Twivofetid. Otl> Suu. SariM No. 1., P. 34). 
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the Vedancic siuUiw would never have found u poMiblc it>« 
Hash out negating all empirical life as false and illusory, for^ 
baowledge, however perfect, an never negate a real object. 
Hence PadmapSda aiid PrakSiiiiraayaii have harped on ^is 
tunc pretty long co establish that adhySsa or false knowl^ge 
of the Self due to the supcriniposition of the not-Sclf on xt xs 
the siarting-point in Vedantic studies whkh aim at ihc anm« 
hihiiloa of «U false kxxowledge for the Hashing out of the 
Supreme Knowledge of Unity. PrakSatmayaii has also- 
shown at length that knowledge cannot negate any object 
really present by way of its associaxion with it eiiher as vxjoya 
(obiecO or Sirita (dependent). For, true knowledge can 
negate the false, superimposed knowledge of axi illusory nawre 
covering up the real knowledge, He adduws S>-uiopapatn or 
irutSrlhSpaUi as the valid means of knowing the eternal co- 
cx»ten« of uue knowledge and removal of false knowled^, as 
envUaged i.. determining the fal.ity of our empirical li e « 
Che eSeci of such false knowledge. Thus the 

AdhiSKibham li« in ‘h' 

introductory basis for the detentiinaiion of ih« true meaning of 
the imifi or the thesis of the whole Bf.Ssye as originating front 
the first fl«Jim«fllro, as it makes Vedantic studies possible at 
all by founding on solid grounds the object and end of such 
studies through the logical establishment of nrlAyil.'n. 
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CHAPTER U 

AN EXAMINATION INTO THE SUPER-IMPOSED 
KNOWLEDGE (ADHVASA)—ITi TENABIUTY & MATE¬ 
RIAL CAUSE OP NESCIENCE (AJ5JANA). 

The ncxi iiDpui'Uiu question discussed by Padjnapftds 
aiid FraLSiSimuyud is regarding the nature ot condicc (eiro- 
dha) betweet) diu Seif (tumat) and tbe noc-$eIf (yu^tnia^). 
Sai^kara has shown that these two objecu at e in eceriial con¬ 
flict like darkness and light; hence be has endeavoured bard 
to establish that these two objecu nevertheku become illu¬ 
sorily mixed up aixd titereCore arises all our empirical life of 
false knowledge of the not-Self as the Self. This is his thesis in 
the Introduction (udhyl^hhSiya) and hence the necessity of 
Vedantic studies. But he teems to have erred ac the very out¬ 
set by bringing in the analogy of darkness and light in thU 
context. PadinapSda has hinted ot this apparent error of 
judgment and PrakSiSemayati has elaborately discussed the 
problem. Darkness han been hailed as the absence of light or 
of visual perception of colours due to it Hence they are 
naturally in eternal confiict and therefore one cannot assume 
the nature of the other (itarttarSbhSvaval). One is positive 
(light) and the other is negative (darkness), and therefore it U 
quite in the fitness of things that one should exclude the 
other from the same field of existence (evirWltSufl) and conno- 
(uiion But the Self and the not-Sclf arc* 

both positive cxistents and hence there is no logical necessity, 
on the analogy of light and darkness, that one should always 
so exclude the other. AkhaiKjSnanda in his Tallvadiparw 
has shown (hat in the case of light and darkness there is this 
natural conflict of a positive and a negative object (6bSw&hfl- 
vaiUpa-virodha) and hence they can mutually exclude each 
other. But in ibc case of the Self and the not-Self, two- 
positive entities, there may not be any logical necessity to* 
infer that they necessarily should always exclude each othw 
because of their conflicting nature, for here the conflict is- 
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not niuiually-excJusivc due to their positive and negative 
•character like light and darkness, but is due to tbeir o^vn 
intrinsic nature (bh&iaka-bkHsya^iiodha). Such different 
natures, without mutually-exdusive characters, can very 
well overlap in existence, and therefore 3artkara's contciitiou 
that rit is not ordinarily possible without the lecognitioii 
.of adky5st% for such overlapping to take place, becomes feeble. 
Therefore PadmapSda, PrakSfStraayati, Vidyiranya and 
others have taken' up their pens to establish that darkness is a 
.positive entity like light and is not the negation of it. Hence 
.PadmapSda has hinted at the impossibility of the contention 
that darkness is a negative entity by saying that in their case 
there is not the sohSnavasthSnalak^Giya’Vtrodfia, but there is 
pansporinStmaiSlakfcno-virodfui. PrakifScmayati has shown 
elaborately that darkness is a positive, not a negative, entity, 
.and it can remain at the same field of existence along wiili 
light. Thus the discussion regarding the nature of darkness 
ill such polemical works of Advaita VedSnta having up- 
parendy scanty significance, assumes gigantic importance as 
dahkara has connected this question with the fundainciual 
problem of adhyUsa. 

Padmap&da has lunted at this question of the nature of 
darkness when he says that there is no sakSnovasthSna'virodha 
or conflict of non-eo^xislcncc between light and darkness, but 
there is the more deep-rooted conflict of mutwil cxcluiwncu 
(poraiparSnStmaiSlak^aiyavirodha). His intention is that 
•darkness and light co-exist as in a faintly-lighted room, as 
'heat and shade under a tree, and hence darkness is not the 
negative of light. But there is a conflict more deep-rooted 
as of two independent entities and hence one implies the 
absence of the other. Darkness is a positive entity like light, 
but these two are in eternal conflict and hence one excludes 
the other. Similarly the Self and the not-Self, two positive 
•entities, have this kind of eonflict; hence these seem to be 
outside the ken of illusory knowledge of one (not-Self) super* 
imposed on the ocher (Self) and vice versa. This apparent 
absence of any adhyasa has been postulated by Sahkara in his 
AdhySsabha^a of the Brahmosatrabhisya on the analogy of 
'light and darkness as the view of the opponents (pGrvapak^ 
•or SahkSpak^ay In fact. Sankara starts from here and admits 
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tUat adhyUsa is mi appaiemly postuhrcd when ihe« are 
rwo positive objccu of eternal condkt, 

rhc arffumenu of PadmapSda, PrakaSStnwyati. Akhan<^a- 
iiaiitia and Vidyaianya aa to the positive nature of darkness 
jnay be summed up very briefly. PadmapSda has shown that 
light and darkness may co-exisi and hence they have no 
sahSmvasffiSnfi'Viiodha. But it is PrakSiSimayati who is 
very anaiyiic in counteracting the view that the parasporS 
nStma(!ilnk}aiiavi>’cdha as envifcigcd by Padniapada between 
I he Self and the uot-ScJf may well be possible without the 
aiialofo^ oi iiglu and darkness in which Ute latter is the nega¬ 
tive of the former. Akhand^nanda aI«o elucidates this point 
iu his Taiiwdtpana. The conflict between two objects aris¬ 
ing from their mutual exclusiveness (.^ahSnawulhSna-Ukfai^ 
or paraspat3u5lmaiSlaksa7ui) due to the positive-negative 
character (bhSvibhavitmatS) of them is not the conflict 
between iJxe Self and the noi-Self; for here >vc look forward 
to a conflict of anti-thesis due to their own intrinsic nature 
as between two positive entities.’ That conllict {paras- 
paritsRhnfiiBtaksana-vnodha) as suggested by PadmipSda 
touclics the core of the problem of adhySse. This, ther^ore, 
ii the true note sounded by PadmapSda, and PrakSfStmayati, 
AkhandSnandn, VidySrai^ya and others have harped on its 
tune to show chat darkness and light have conflict not due 
to their negaCive-positive<baracter, but due to their instrinsic 
nature, as these two are positive entities like the Self and 
the not*$elf. Thus the analogy of light and darkness, in 
explaining the possibility of between the Self and the 

not-Self where ordinarily no such adhyilsa would be possible 
due to their intrinsic divergent nature, hae been apt, the 
former being of the same nature of having no conflict in co¬ 
existence as being both of a positive nature. 

* In this conflict of two poiUiv* oatitdu thoro m^y very *«11 bo 
co-oriaUrco (laMiaetkina) but tbera eosnot bo any partaking of tbo 
tbaractor of anothar antity (psrMptffdt4M<4), Bat tn tbs conflict of OM 
pwitWa and anothar nagativa antity, ther« caaoot b« also Iba fleat 
fmaalbUity. Ear* tba AdvaiUat wrltars from PadmafA*!* hiva tbarafora' 
4bown ebat in tha esM of light and darknaia there is only tbs lattar 
1 mp<«aibility bat not the former, for tba«a two sr* poalliTa oatiUaa. 
SsQce in th« aiKySta betwaan not 8«lf and Saif tlioa la coly tha indlea* 
iioB of tba Sacoad impoasifcnlity, bat not tha foriDor. 
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PrakiUSiinayati has shown that dailiie&s is not u iicgathc 
entity, because it Uiu form (rilpti) and volume 
bheda) which arc dircfcily perceived by us- A negative entity 
cannot have tiicsc two characicruiics. i'Jie form (>i 7 prt) nt 
darkiic&s again doc^ not necessarily prs^suppoav the luciilc 
chaiacieiisiic (r/«t»ia), as air (v«yi/), though formless, Jiiu tin 
uLher citaructcrisiic of touch. Again, it darkness tvcrc the 
negative of iiglit, then it could he ihc iicgaiivc of ciilier 
sonic particular liglit or tlic totality of light in the univei'sc. 
But while the second ulieriiative is impossible on the very 
face of it. the first alieniative cannot suggest that there will 
be darknesH when a lump is put out or is not lighted In u 
brightlydighted place, (or heix also there bt the absence oL 
light (a particular hiinp) but no darkness. Here the opp<n 
nenu may siiy ihiit the opposite of darknCM. i.e., bright light, 
being prewne cannot account for darkness; hence <larkrtew 
should presuppose the complete absence of its opposite, 
huch a view Jias been controverted completely by Akltag^u* 
nandu in his ToiivedlpanA where Itc puitus out tJie fact that 
(he complete absence of the opposite may be said to accoin* 
p»ny the prUgnl/hFiva (absence at the time oC non-orlgi(Nation) 
of darkness before a single lamp is Uglued, bnt cannot tlicn 
be said to accompany prndhvathxlihliiva (alwcncc at die liuio 
of destruction) and vice versa; to say that iiai'eiafSbhSva 
(inuttiul exclusion) is accompanied by ilie complete aixseiico 
of the opposite i» absurd, for even if there Is enough light 
there is «a/Tireffy the mutual exclusion between it and dark¬ 
ness which inevitably should be known. Thus have PrakUSt* 
muyaii, AkhaiidSnanda and VidySragya established the argu¬ 
mentative side of the positive nature of darkness. 

Vidyaranya in his Vivarauapramey/isamg'flha has, how¬ 
ever, gone a little further in discussing the validity of any 
inference in establishing the odhySsn between the Self and the 
noc-Self, Sankara has, by way of die admission of an ap¬ 
parent unpossibility, at the outset has shown that like light 
and darkness, two opposite entities, there cannot apparently 
appear any odhyasa or false knowledge Of the not-Seif ns the* 
Self and vice verse. But this is admission of an apparent 
anomaly and he has taken great pains to establish the funda- 
mentai issue he has in viw in his system, viz., ftdhySso. 
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l’adinup2da, Ih'ukSlatmayati and . Akhan^anaiida have inter- 
pvctcd ^ai^Lara’a adhy^a and its pesaibiUty betn'een ihe 
and the not-Se)f. diough aeenang to be impossible, in support 
of the grounds of such adniJision. The seetxiing improbabiltty 
of adhy&sa has been only admitted on the analogy of light and 
darkness, two opposite euiiiles, by these authors and they 
concentrated more on the establishment of the possibiiity of 
ndkyZsA. But Vidyurai.iya has shown by Inference the impos* 
si hi I icy of in face of the view of the opponents who 

have logically iirguod die falUicles in such an inference. 
Vklyiranya has cried to prove the proposition: "SeU and not* 
.Self arc devoid of any mutual super imposicion of their respec* 
live natures {tZdAimyidhySs&yakitaiC) like light and darkness/' 
He has. moreover, shown that this inference is possible 
Jiecausc of the fact that Self and not«Self are of quite opposite 
stature, being designated by two different terms like astnoi 
iind yu.nwrth But opponents have argued that such an infer¬ 
ence is invalid, for the Self and the not>Self as envisaged here 
cannot be ptoved by injerence as having the characteristic of 
tbddtm'fidhylsat'aJiitaivA, if by these terras the common or 
Mimnmsist or even Vedantic conceptions are meant. Self and 
not*Self as commonly understood refer to the body and the 
otternal object respectively, but these are not the objects ot 
jiny ndhySsa and consequently of adhyZsibhiva. Even the 
Mitnamsist conception of Self as the enjoyer of all fruits of 
rictions and noc-Self as the body and organs does not envisage 
any ndhyHsubh/lva between diem, for bodi arc of the same 
(jada) nature. Even the Vedantic conception of Self as Pure, 
Unqualiiied Consciousness and not*Sclf as anything super¬ 
imposed on It, cannot logically make the former as being 
designated by any specific term of reference like asmaf and 
hence cannot envisage adhy&sSbh&va between these on the 
ground of their different specific designations. 

Herein VidySra^ya's logical analysis of the impossibility 
of adhySsa (tSdaSmySdhyasai-akitatva) reaches a stage where 
any postulation of adhySsa becomes unnecessary. Impos* 
•sibility of adhyasa has been regarded as the pre-conditional 
postulation for establishing adhyisa, but die former seems to 
be a question of irrelevant postulation for the fact that Self 
and not-Self, in whatever way conceived, cannot be regarded 
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a) ever coming within the purview ot absence of adhyasa aa 
tried to be proved by inference. But V:dyirajiya shows that 
in the Vedantic conception there is the pouibdity of absence 
of adhy&sa due co thc;r diilereut nature, lor belt as conceived 
here, though canuoc be designated by any specilic term, is 
r^iordcd as such due to iu reflected ejcisicucc on the iigo. 
V)dy£ranyu has sliown that die bclf and the noi-belC are 
designated by diiTeivnt terms for die fact that the toruicr alone 
is the determinant (ififoyin) of (he latter {vi^aya). 

lierein is the clue to die whole pjiiloaophy of adhyoio as 
advocated by $aj\kai*u. Vidyiranya has laddy followed iu the 
footprints of his original predecessor Ji*rak.Si&tiuayati in expos* 
ing the irrelevancy of adhyi^a between the beJf and the not- 
Self as the opponents* v'cry solid ground of argument only lo 
prepare their own grounds of escablisiiiiig chat adhySsa is u 
fact based on very cogent logic and uieiaphysics. i^rakUac* 
nuyaii also Mposed that adhySsa between Self and not*Self is 
not possible on ihc ground of their avowed dissimilarity. 
This dissimilitude (iidriy&bhiva) and consequent absence of 
adhyisa {adhyisibhiva) were, however, not seriously objected 
to on the logical ground of the opponents' exposure of 
fallacies to such inferences, leading to an almost impossible 
postulation of any adhyUtilfhSvA also, leaving the two entities 
merely on ilicir mutuaHy^incompatiblc natures, as lias been 
done by Vidyfrariya. fiut Padinapadu und PrakfUSimayati 
have admitted simply that adhyisSbhSva is a necessary poitula* 
tion on the ground that neither the Self nor the not-Self has 
any possibility of similarity which is a pTe<ondition to 
adhySsa. Such being the acceptance of even Vidyiranya who 
has very creditably met opponenu’ arguments seeking to make 
the two entities—Self and not*Seif—as merely two independent 
incompatible entities without any necessity to postulate their 
initial adkyasSbhSva, it was imperative for FadmapSda and 
bis followers to strike at the very clue to adhySsa which is the 
foundational doctrine of their system. Fadmapada has said 
that although the not'Self as the Ego etc., is always designated 
as though the Self (a^iam) and the Self is beyond any such 
spatio'temporal designation, still the not-Self is designated aa 
the not'Self (yu^mat) on the logical concept that the Self 
(asmat) is reflected on and thus enlightens, as it were, the 
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»0L*Sd£ (yu^nuit) v/herefrom Hows the $uper*impMed know* 
kdge. The Self and xht not*SeIh though appearing as< 
dihercnt on the face of them, arc really always appearing as 
ideniilied due to an adhy&sa between them. The due to the 
problem of adhyisa is thus eoligbiened by PachcapSda and a 
whole host of his followers has explained this phenoiuenoor 
in their own masterly ways. PadmapSda and PralSiSuoayati 
Uuv'C tried to estnblbh that there i$ the possibility of super* 
iiiipuscd knowledge {adhydso) betwt^n the Self and the not* 
belf, although it is tu be an impossible proposition due i> 
their diJfcreut iiuiurc. 'lltey have showji that in adhyasa- 
there is no necessity of similarity to be an indispensable factor 
for it. Now in n/pddhikft Ohratna (illusion due to an adjunct)' 
there is no need of any similarity, for here the bhramajflina 
U a purely borrowed one (as in lohilah sphaiikah^iht 
erysuUtone is reddish), But in the nirupidkika bhrama^ 
(illusion as due to no adjunct) there is not the indispcnsabiliiy 
ol this factor as some imaginary limilarity as between two* 
similar smells (where there U no real similarity, for smells 
have no parts) can rather serve as the d«ired cause, or even- 
no loch similarity is at all necessary sts in the false knowledge 
ol "this eonchshell is yellowish" (fiUah iahkhah). Thus they 
have shown that even the Self being rcHcctcd on the Igo cara 
be falsely identilied with the uot*Self as the enjoyer, mind- 
body etc., for the fact that ihe Self as the only Reality can. 
be the object of false knowledge due to its rehetted. 
existence on the Ego. This false knowledge between the Self 
and the not-Sclf is an eicriul truth and is the cause of all 
»paiio« temporal life of actions of human bciugs. There is a. 
vicious cycle of the Self .os falsely ideiuihed with successive 
aspects of the not-Self and it is anddi hkavyavahSramminam 
attordiog to Sankara (as aham jnenu^yfl?*—I am a man). Here 
there is no necessity of similarity between the Self and the 
not Sclf, for here is no indispenwbiUty of this factor. 
Padmapida and Prakafatmayaii have definitely opined that 
false knowledge (adhySea) is due to ignorance or ne^ience- 
between the real and the unreal, and does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose similarity between them. It is the nature of » 
i,oZive ignorance to make possible this super imposed know* 
ledge even without any similarity. Similarity or non-s.miUniy 
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is not ciic sine fjua non to ailhvBsn but only a |>o$itive ignor¬ 
ance of the rcu) and ilic unreal, ihc transcendental and the 
j^henomenal.* 

Vidyarunya lias ulaboniicd lidn interprctaiinn by showing 
rhut adhyasn, Uiougli lugicully an indeieruiinatc phcnomeixni 
as adinitced by litc Advaitisijt themselves inasiuucli as it is heUI 
Ut l)C oudidc uny logically unalylic determination {anitva- 
is pcwii)lc and ix a phenomenon of our empirical 
life. Here, therefore, lie has come out in full force of hl.s 
arguments that atlhydsn cannot be denied between the Self 
4rtd the not«5clf on the bsisis uf non^siniibrity between thenn 
lie has ably analysed the place of similarity ns a necessary 
factor for false knowledge both in sopndhihn hhi'fima un<l 
nirupdtikika bhioma, and has sliowii that not only in the 
fornter, but also in the latter, similarity is an adventitiotis 
condition of adhylUa, for the real spring for it lies In its 
material cause which is. according to the Advaitists. ajfllina 
or ignorance. 

Herein comes up the very vital problem of Advaita 
Ved&nta for which its masters have ^rodticed volmncs of argu* 
inents for iu valid establish lueiu. Padmapildu in id PrakStd&i* 
inayati have very ably taken up their pens for the same pur* 
]>ose and have banded down n rich legacy ul tiicir discursive 
analysis to Jitter tvriters of Advaits tUaIcciics. 'I'hc problem 
concerns itself with the lutture of the inarcrial cimsc (upSdSuii- 
kiraffo) of adhy3sa which has been held to be an etcnral 
nescience (o/Aami) covering up the individual self's (/Tvo'r) 
•consciousness (jfiSna) as the real essence of all experience of 
multiplicity and plurality. This postulation of the presence 
<of njfiana as the material cause (upddSmt*Adra(M) of all false 
knowledge of multiplicity has been supported by urguinci)i!i 
of valid proofs by Padma{^da and PrakSfiemayati. But the 
more vital issue raised and solved by them is about the 
nature of ajfiSm which they postubte. The issue becomes 


' n« rijogateain sHfij/aift <-(1'(IhjfatohUa^, kittraurajtat'j/atirel'nniilit- 
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a perplexing one when one goes on (o iinalyse the grain- 
niatical meaning of the word which makes it u negative entity 
(jH&ndbhavaiiipemy In the Advaica Jiiciaphysic, it is not such 
.an entity, but. a positive {bbSwi-yUpam) one, for it does not 
eubso’ibc to the theory of causality of the negative like the 
MSdhyamikas Hiid the NyaiySyikas. 

Thus understood Advaita Vedlinta preaclics vehemently 
the pOAiiive existence of ajidlna ns ihc ptimipia elerna of all 
knowledge ui; multiplicity and never as a negative entity 
tfhich is only iKe al>scncc of iruc knowledge. I’admapilda has 
hinted ill iJic ^xmiivc character of by showing that U 

is a blind principle (fakti) of fwulyd or nescience of the indi¬ 
vidual self, which is false through and through. 

l*rak3fStmayntj elaborately discusses the subject and first 
establishes that it is the material cause (upSdina-kSrana) of 
adliylUa. >lc meets the objections regarding it only u the 
absence of true knowledge as equivalent to 

the abscitcc of the conlliaing [yywer of true knowledge 
(pratibawi/iakSblfriiia) towards adhy^sa- He rejects the view 
of the NyalySyikas that piittibandheka or hindrance is merely 
iJie absence of cause of the ertgination of something, but sides 
with the MlmSiiupkas that in pratibendhaka the cause of 
non-otiginatjon is simultaneous with the conditions of origina* 
lion (puskelakirane hi salt kiryotpidavirodhi pratibandhakam 
^yivera^a P, 89). But true knowledge is not the cause of 
non*origiuaiioit {prttlibundhaka) of adhyXsa in the seme chat 
it cannot he sittiuUaneous with the conditions of orig;in3tion 
of ndhyaw, such as, jin perfections of the body or mind. 
Praka43iniayaii thus sows the seeds of the positive character of 
ajiHinn for the fact that be repudiates the view that it is the 
condition of AflhySsa as the negative entity like the absence 
of true knowledge. His analysis of the causality (*aTfl«fltva) 
.<if ajilana towards adhy&sa leaves one in no doubt in establish¬ 
ing that it IS really the positive cause and not a negative 
condition. This view of causality, as accepted by all Spools 
.of Indian Philosophy, revolves round the distinction of 'cause' 
.and 'condiUon.' The cause is always the self established 
(anyath^iddhiSCnyo) sine qua non precedent to the effect; 
-condition' is precedent to the effect as being possible by the 
negation of some other object antagonistic to its onginatioii, 
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or os ihe remou antecedent determined another antecedent. 
Again, PrakasSunayau has tried to repudiate the causality of 
tulhy&sa in Other objects like the SdC (AirnS), hgo (anlo(t- 
karufja) or the physico-mental iinpcrfcccions (do;Af) with equal 
vigour by showing litai adhy&ut is not the transforuiation 
(periudnu) uf any ol these objects, but a false crcaiion having 
jt& founduiiou in dio positive ajriina and is therefore au 
al>pGarance of tlui Kualiiy thus appearing. 

VidySraiiyu has taken great pains to elaborate this theoiy 
by sitowing iliai ajilana is a positive entity responsible for all 
fubu, super-imposed knowledge of our cinpiricui life. He has. 
shown that this ajfiom is in no wise a negative entity as ilic 
absence oC liindrauce (pralibandhakihhSva) or us tbe absence 
ot an opposite entity {vitodhisatfuar^bhava), but is the 
positive material cause («pSda>i«*A3rflno) of all ad/iy2ja. 
Vidyira^ya has ably elaborated the cue of PrakafStmuyati that 
the Self (AlmS) or the %o (anlafykarario) cannot be the trans¬ 
forming cause ifiariTjimikirav^a) of adhySsa by saying that 
though the Nyaiyiyikas and Sidkhyas respectively take these u 
the source of knowledge, yet the Self cannot be a uansforming 
entity nor can the ligo have any contact with the object which 
is false throui^i anti through. VidySranya shows that these 
opponents urge iJnit the falfic cognition of the two pieces of 
kJiowledgc (jUSn'idhySsa) is due u) the iraiisforinaiion of the 
Self or the £go, as these are the scat of all knowledge. 'Phe 
fulse knowledge of these two objects (viiaySdhyisa) may postu¬ 
late a principle like o/fiana for the fact that here after tbe super- 
imposition the knowledge arises in the Self and for the matter 
of such super-imposition a principle of ajflZna may be neces¬ 
sary; but in the jhdn&dhy&sa the super-imposition between 
the objccu Itaving been accomplished by aftWia, the false 
cognition of the two pieces of knowledge arises due to the 
tiansformation of the Self or the Ego, the seat of all other 
knowledge. Vidylranya like PrakSiatmayatl says that these 
are absurd propositions for the simple fact that false know¬ 
ledge having been assigned to the Ego, the Self could never 
have atuined true knowledge for which purpose the Self, not 
as a transforming cause, but as the scat of ajUarut, the prtnctpta 
eierna of all false knowledge, should be accepted to explaim 
ndhySso. 
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Vidyara^ya has moreover aWy mcE ebe amagotkiic*' view 
chuE ajn&rui or absence of knowledge as is indicated in phrases, 
like '1 im ignorant* (ahamajHah) h the negaiion of knowledge 
as such {ja&nasSmSnyabh'dva) as directly .known and realized in 
such experiences, ide has shown that the thesis of Advaita 
VedSnu that it is a positive entity and never a negacive one is 
jusiiHed by cogent dialeaics. The problem becomes keener 
when we consider that aOhuva or absence of soineihiog has 
been explained variously, cpisteiuologically and ontologically. 
by dilfcrenc bcimols of Indian Pliilo»ophy. VidySranya Las 
harped on a very lively tunc to repudiate lire views of NySya* 
Vniicsikas and Bhl(U*Mlinanuaka$. While abhave U admitted 
Hi a separate category by both these Schools, yet there i$ a 
wide epistemological chasm between their views. The former 
uphold that jUSnZbhSva (absence of knowledge) is the object 
of direct perceptual cognition, and hence there is never any 
positive jflSna as U indicated in experiences like *1 am ignor* 
ant'. The latter, however, advocate that nOhSwi is never ait 
object of perceputal knowledge, but is known through an iiidi' 
rcct and separate means oC knowledge, viz., enupalabdhi. 
Hence they also Itavv to admit that such experiences as *X urn 
ignorant' being directly realized as matters of perceptual cogni* 
cion should point to a positive entity and not a negative one., 
for on their own showing an ebhivavosiu (negative entity), 
cannot be directly realized (profyoA^a). However, they may 
hold that in such cases the jASnibhSva is only inferred and not 
tlirecily realised. But the NySya-Vaiie^ikas cannot be forced 
to this admission, for they can very well explain the direct 
realization (pratyaA.sc) of negative entities as of positive ones. 
Such being the bone of contention as to the epistemological 
and ontological implications of abbSva, VidySranya has tried* 
to establish the view of Advaita Ved3nu that ajfiSna as a 
positive entity is not the object of any or oiher of the 
pramSiyu. Herein is the true note of Advaiia metaphysics- 
that has been sounded by VidySraiyya. He has tried to bring 
out the Advaita theory that the nature of ajHana is never to- 
be judged by reference to the mc^ns of knowledge (pramSna)^ 
but should be taken as the principia eierna of all our false 
knowledge of the empirical multiplicity and as revealed only 
by the Wicncss-Conscicpusness (55*iicfli^ftnya): hence it is satd. 


f 
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by ihc ^Wvaiust that ajnSna h only saksivedya. I'hU is d:c 
pedestal of attack of Advaica writer^ and Vidyai'ari)‘a has ela* 
borately shown the points of attack from diis pedestal. He 
has repudiated ihc N>Sya*Vaiiefika view by showing that in 
x'xpcijences Ukc *1 am ignorant', thece cannot be any absence 
uf knowledge us such (jiiS}iasSmlinydOhSva) tor die simple fact 
that the knowledge of T {dhanniu) at least Is present there, 
kveu such knowledge is not an iiifereiidal one, as some hold, 
by the udiuissiuu of the absence of any pragmatic acdon in 
•deep sluniber^or the fact (bat in such a state the Self us 
posaeuing any function is unrevealed and hence no inferendal 
knowledge of such state is possible. The BhS(ia*MrmSihsakas 
also uphold chat an indirect knowledge of ;Vl2nSl>/i2va 
.(through ttuupiilAbdhi) is possible, hence the absence of know* 

• ledge as siitU ijfiiiiiAs^ltii^nyflhhriVA) also Is such. But to ihe 
Atlvaitist who upholds that no external means ot valid know* 
ledge, direct or indirect, is necessary to account for ajflSna, but 
who goes on" to advocate a Consciousness which is Witness to 
.all epistemological behaviour ($2A;in) as the sole rcvcaler of 
il, such logical quibblings die out. VidyUranya has, there* 
fore, ably lioriic ihc traditional tbcsis of lus School and has 
taken cues from his piedeccssors' writings—those of Padma* 
padH and PrakliJaimayati. l»rakailtmayati has shown, as wc 
have discussetl above, that all objccu, whether known or un* 
known, arc revealed by SSkdn (sawdi jASinlayS vS 

vfi Sak^dcfiilanyeufyo vifaya cw). UTiis cue had been 
the main thesis of all the later dcveloptcentj, as in VidyJraiiya’s 
writings. The nature of ajMna, too. is such a development 
It is not CO be negatively described as being subject to this or 
that praniAiie. To determine it lhat way is to determine the 
indeccrininatc. Hence ejfi&m as jHitiSih&vA becomes an 
•endless mess ot unmeaning deierminaclotis within which it is 
not to be included; for it is an indeterminate princifde whose 
positive nature can only be revealed by the 
Vidyiranya has again been elaborate in showing that the 
•object, substratum and <j;fi2na are all revealed by the same 
S5AjiVa«f<x«)vi in experience like 'I am ignorant’. The Sakst- 
^aiianyc reveals T as the substratum and the whole range of 
^)bject8 {snrvaviuiya) as the object ot such ignorance {ajfiana). 
Hence in such places ajnSna as a positive category is revealed 
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as existing in a substtacom rcgai'ding an object. But all iheae 
revelations are the woik of the S&ksin. This SS^kiicaitanya is,. 
however, not the remover of ajUana for which the vrtiijflina 
of the anlahkara^ is required. In ajUSna there is no such 
vrttijaSna but the only vrlli of the anlahkarAtia or mind 14 . 
^vith regard to the avidya itself. Thus all objects, whether 
known by the vj-tlijilino or unknown as such, arc revealed by 
the SSksicaiianya whence it follows that A;flSna like the 
vftlijfiSna is a ^^ositivc, but unlike it, an indeterminate, entity 
revealed by and only by the SSksicailanyA. Tlic axHdySvrtti is 
not aiuagonistic to avidyS. 

Prak9i5tJiiuyaii has admirably estabJUhed ajfiUm by an 
infaential proof which luakcK it a positive ciuity existing in 
the same locus hs jASna or knowic<jg:e. HU syllogism tries to* 
establish that all means of valid knowledge (firamSxiajfiSTuim). 
being the means of the knowledge of a previously unknown 
object must needs presuppose u positive entity existing before 
them as Uie cause oC such previous ignorance; such a positive 
entity which is fijfVlua is a neccMUiy prc*conditiou fk valid 
knowledge of an object^hc object being veiled by this previ* 
ous entity which is dispelled iit the lirst touch of jAdm being 
founded in the same locus, via,, Self; it is never a negative 
entity as the previous noivexistcncc (prigabh&va) of know* 
ledge but a positive one having a separate existence In the 
same locus, viz,. Self, The middle terra (Aetu) which ii postu¬ 
lated here as 'being the mcatts of knowing $1 previously un¬ 
known object' is supposed U) make the inference valid by the 
known example of a flicker of lamp first seen in darkness 
(andhakire pro thamotpAU napradlpapra h hHval) ■ 

This inference of PrakUStmiyaci whicli takes light aud 
darkness as two positive entilics, each existing separately and 
not due to negation of the other, establishes on solid found¬ 
ations the positive and separate character of ajfUina. This is 
a principle always in conflict with jRanc, but is nevertheless- 
the principle of all false knowledge of multiplicity in the 
empirical world. Hence PrakSiStmayatl establishes on valid 
inferential grounds the existence of such a positive principle, 
having for its locus the same Sell which is the locus of know¬ 
ledge, but acting as the veil (Swrana) of the object of valid 
knowledge to be dispelled by the latter. Here one aspect of 
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MjnSna, viz., Svarar^aiaktij has been shown by Praka^Simayati’s 
inference. Bui the other aspect, viz., vik^cpaiakU, by vfhich a 
false projection is created for illusory knowledge of the Real, 
has not been hinted at in the inference. We can, however, 
lake it to refer to this aspect of «;n5»ui as well for the fact that 
valid knowledge of an object, like the lirsi Jlickcr of a lamp, 
not only lUspcb ihc uiiknowability of the object but also the 
false projections upoji it due to ignorance as due to darkness. 
This inferential proof, however, hbigcs upon the positive cha- 
fiicter of darkness which is disputed by some Schools of 
Indian Philosophy. But Avaiiu Vedama does not dispute 
•ihai; on ihc conirary, it establishes with great labour 
•view. The metaphysical necessity of the positive characicr of 
dsirkness and ignorance is the more deep-rooted problem in 
Advaita Vedania. The whole ontology of the maya-docivinc 
revolves round this central poiut. These questions have been 
discussed in a nut-shell above in connection with the examin¬ 
ation of the juture of darkness. 

The nature of ignorance as the positive but false jtrincipui 
£lerna of all false knowledge has been established by the proof 
of poituuaUon (firlhdpaltt) by PraldUStmayaci. This posml- 
.ation is witli regard to the nature of ajmua based upon the 
admission of false empirical knowledge, be it of silver upon 
shell or of nund-body-cgo-complex upon Brahnmu. These false 
cognitions necessarily presuppw an equally false materjal 
4 au« (up&danakarana); otherwise they would have appeared 
05 true as due to a real cause or due to a manifest adon of a 
real cause. Herein Prakaiitmayati's mind has been trained 
into a kind of maturity where he docs not have to seek 
explanation of the causality of ajfiSna as in perceptual or 
inferential proofs cited above. He now exposes the avowed 
causality of ajfiSna of all the empirical falsity, and strengthens 
his hands by the added proof of postulation {arthopatti) that 
this ajnSna as such a cause is itself a false, but eternal, prin¬ 
ciple having its locus upon the Self which is also the locus 
of knowledge. 

Prakiiatraayati’s arguments as to the existence and* nature 
of fl/nSne are cogent and logical But there is a very great 
problem as indicated in these arguments which is basal to 
the Advaita concept of avidya. The question suggests itscU 
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wh€u Praiiatmayaci in his infereniiaJ proof says ihat 
iffiina K tbc veil (Svarana) of ihc object of knowledge 
(s^isoyavera^y AjiiSm h uever the veil of any external 
object, but of the consciousness (cailanya) reveaUng such 
object. The assertion of PxakaStmayaii. therefore, seems to 
be a gross challenge co Advaita mctaphysic. But this ques¬ 
tion has been met by Prakaiacmayati himself who has shown 
that ajm'ia can never be the veil of any external object wbidi 
15 never the recipient of any effect or consequence (aliiaya) of 
it. Tbc above anomaly has been pointed out and resolved 
by AkbandOnanda in his Tatlvadi^na where he has shown 
that the real object on which ajUana acts as the veil {avarana) 
js Dot the external object as such but the consciousness 
delimited by such an object. Hence Praklfitmayaci's conten¬ 
tion iliat ajnSna acts as the veil (Svarana) of the object of 
knowledge stands the sautiny of logic. The knowledge of 
the external object likewise is the revelation of this conscious¬ 
ness through the consciousness delimited by vrUijnSna. Thus 
I'raklflunayati’s assertion need not be taken at its face value. 
The object is known or unknown due to the revelation or 
fion4*evclation of this consciousness. Tbc object itself is never 
known without such previous non-revelation. Thus ajIiSna or 
ttvidya has its heue standi only upon consciousness and its 
object is merely the object of empirical detennination 
{uyavahSra) as doe to this consciousness. This has been very 
well indicated by Padmapada jvho says that ajfiSna is due 
only to the real principle of all external (bahya) and internal 
(^kyatmika) objects, vli., Consciousness or Self (Atm&n), 
which is the determinant of it, arid is revealed by the 
SaAjicatlofiyo when the external object is empiricatly 
designated ai unknown.* 

This question has been raised by Prakaiacmayail himself 
as had been clearly indicated by Padma[»da who contended 
that dvidyS or ajnana cannot act as a veil upon the blind 
object, for (be fact that such an object is itself not a fit object 
of being covered by ^Tiorance which can cover only conscious¬ 
ness (sS ea m jodssu vuslufu latsvarupSvabkSsarh pratibadhnSti 


* evetf:tmae'ridyaieiU*^Qfiyidki!aimiitev tatlufu t^vf^tpaeUS- 
mattSnuhmdi^gabfi^itpagantQ rytf, mit 

(Paftcopadiia, Pp. 964CB1. 
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^uncapadika; V. 1W>. Fiaklsacmayaci wd Vidyarauya 
have discwsca this one of the most vital pit>bleins ot Advaiu 
metaphysic to show that the external objew is never the 
object of the covering by ignorance. Tlicy have tried hard to- 
justify that the veiling of visaya (external object) is due to the 
veiling oC consciousness aiul never directly so. lUc common 
binguagc dnpw us in these cases as when we say shatah 
iiimuh (the jar is unknown)/ Cor wliat passes us the object oC 
iguoraitcc is mkeii as the external jar. Hiis dialectal anomaly 
is sought to be dissolved by a very deep dialectical analysu ot 
the nature of the cxicrnak object and the indueuce o£ oyiUna 
on it. This deeper cpi»lcnK>log>' oC Advaita Vedania i» 
icvivcd masterfully liy FrakiUatmayaii anti Vidyarayya. 

I>rak 5 «tnni)ati sIiowk first of all that a;71«j/rt never creates 
yuv effect or ctjuseuiiencc tipon the external object, 

tvhence it ftdlotvs that K is not the real objcs.t of ign«an«. 

I hc external objc'ci being known or unknown cannot be the 
<il>5ect of the veil (Bvaraiia) created by ignorance. His thest*- 
h that previous ignorance of the object can in no wise he 
c«ablUhed from iu present kixowledgc. tor it mvtiWcH inutual 
<lependence and absciKC of a ninvc»a rule 

fur sucli no.stulaiitin. In the cvcr-rcvealcd Sell 
l,r«cnc rccollcdioi. oC in p.nl knowledge (in p.atyahlt,,ai- 
u. in oium<n logicaliy uny ptcv.ou. or 

i,uou.icdImc ulMiKC of knowledge ot ..icmory O’l-I''"-'-/-')"- 
hhiM). Hcicin iheictoic ilicrc eaimul be any logicnl neee.- 
,ity of previous abwnce of knowledge end the ?««='« know¬ 
ledge of the Self, Vidyir.nya ha. praeC.caUy andywd d>MC 
..rgLenti and hu. shown that the dialectal ^ 3“ 

i, unknown- can 1« e.tplaincd lit eonwnanee with the ontol^_ 
ral jtandpoiiit of Advaita VedSnta. PrakaiStmayati had 
shown that the wage of common parlance ‘ 

can be explained even without the reeogmtmn of any veil 
uDon the g/inM. The vimyn and ajtWnii are both revealed b> 
r satlfiMnva, and b^ec both appear to be revealed ... 

n,/ft>«n'or false auper-imposUion. Th.s " "X the 

is not due to any in.r.n.ic nature ^ 
fact that the latter can only be related with the Self (,Ttr-3> 

tCf. ntmSIray^’r Slmnv'?«yom a/Sana-n.]. bv 

hown that the unknow-nnee. of the object u d.ipelled by 
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pramSnajfiana and never made an objea of ic. Tiiua the 
(unknown) object cannot postulate any veil for the fact that 
it it never revealed by itself but revealed due co ita super- 
imposition upon caitanyai whence it follows that the veil 
(avarana) of ajfiana can only take the latter.as its locus standi. 

How then to explain the unknowabilicy of the external 
object? PrakafStinayaci had said that ajUSna alon^ with its 
(external) objea appears as superimposed on SShfin. Hence 
it has jio effect upon the object which is designated as 
unkitown. But there is a false projection (viKfepaSakli) of 
ajttHna which acaiesj as it were, an effect, though false, upon 
the external object which therefore is said to be unknown as- 
such, but known as anotltcr object. This false projection, 
aeated by ajMna which covers up the consciousness delimited 
by the external object, thus makes the object unknown due co 
the veiling of the consciousness. Hence chough the external 
object is not the object of the veil of ignorance, it is not on 
chat account always revealed; tor the pramSfmjflSna arises 
when the ignorance is dispelled and the false projection 
vanishes. The false projection makes ihc object appear as 
unknown by the non<ognition oC the object as such, and the 
real cognition of the object is the fuitciion of pramSi?aiflSna. 

VidySrai^ya has rightly pointed out, as we indicated at 
the outset of this discussion, that PrakiSitmayaii's inference 
regarding the positive existence of ajHSna appears on the face 
of it untenable for the fact that he had used in his sZdhya 
(major term) the expression svavifoyivaraxia: but after what 
PrakSiStraayati has himself said and Vidyiraoya has so ably 
established, it is clear that the iv&rana as referred to by Pra- 
kSiStmayati docs not directly refer to the external object, but 
only indiiecdy. The false projections (o*Vpa) created by 
ajfiSna have their locus in Consciousness which is thus veUed 
and made to appear as the vifoya. The external object, being 
the creation of ajflZna out of the false projection by v^ich 
only the Consciousness delimited by it is veiled, tb«r«ore. 
appears as being the object of the veil of ignorance, which, in 
fact, it is not'®. 


tonyaryav^hajidalnna 
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Prak^imayaii has exposed the oppoucuts’ charges tUut 
even if ajuSTio be reco|;nised as beii^ responsible for the false 
projeciiou (viksepo) of external ubjecu though ic really aeu 
as a veil upon Coiuciousness (caiianya). the further complic¬ 
ations of the non<cssatioji of the material cause (vir. ajhdna) 
inspiic of tbe cessation of the knowledge of luhe projection, 
aj)d cotuequcniial corollary of its not being a material cau^ 
of adkyasa force themselves upon us. Prakafatixiayati lias 
therefore not only shown the filse projections out of ajhana 
by which it makes them the objects of false knowledge, but 
has also taken great pains to establish that when the false pro* 
jeetions cease due to true knowledge, there is also the ccssa* 
lion of the material cause (a;V13im) also whidt is responsible 
for such false projections. VidySranya too has likewise 
analysed (bo problem of ojriana as the material cause 
(upad&na) of adhy&sa and has shown that true knowledge puts 
a stop to the vik^epa (false projection) as well as the material 
cause (upSdSnn) itself. Vidyaranya is more analytical in con¬ 
sidering the problem, for he shows that there coroe about the 
horns of a dilcnuDa to the Advaiiist who recognises ajnatm 
is the material cause of adhydM~ If he does not recognise 
the cessation of the material cause itself along with its false 
projections (viksepas) by true knowledge, then the question of 
Salvation which is the complete cessation of ajfiona according 
to the Advaiiiac becomes a meaningless hypothesis; on, the 
other hand, even if he recognises its cessation, yet he has to 
postulate infinite pieces of ajH3no to explain £re^ false ct^oi* 
dons even after the cessation of one for the fact that the 
cessation of one piece of ajhdno cannot account for the ulti¬ 
mate Salvation. Thus hy postulating an endless series of 
ajhSnas or by postulating that ajiiSno is not the material 
eause of adhyaso, the Advaitist becomes a topsy-turvy dogma¬ 
tist. PrakSiatmayati has met such arguments and Vidyaranya 
has ably analysed the chain of arguments of his predecessor. 
To meet these charges PrakSiatmayati has shown that even if 
the viksepas axe said to be exierminatcd due to the true 
knowledge and lose themselves into their cause {ajfiSno). there 

iViioraMpr^svasash^rohe. P. ISl. Pabliihftd by VMumi« Sahityft 
MftDdir, Calcutta.) 
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i% no IcgiLiniinc ground for ihuiking that the cause remains 
even after the uuc knowledge hin appeared, rhis argumem 
of I^akSiacniayaii has been elaborated by Vidyuraiiya by an 
inference in which be lias shown that the true knowledge, 
wheji appeal’s as a posterior categoi 7 , eiccermiiutcs all pievi* 
ous false categories—the basal as well as the consequential. 

'J bus false pi’ojcoions as well as their basic material cause, 
viz., ajnSna, are negated by true kno^^iedg«. This has been 
proved from Uic empirical process of false knowledge as in 
shelUilvu’ (iukluruffyn). The true knowledge of the shell 
appearing us silver docs nut only negate the silver but also 
along wiUi it tlic absence of true knowledge (wapragabhava) 
which is the ajmna of the shell. Here however VidySranya 
seems to have made a techjiical error in putting in the syll^ 
gjgm one of whose members he designates as svapragabhava, 
for after all the laborious endeavours to prove that ajfiSna as 
the nmterial cause is a positive and never a negative entity, 
.and after his analysis that it is something other than svopfS* 
gabhava {svapmgabh&vavyofirikta), Vidyaranya seems here to 
have coiinnitted an error which may be brushed aside as 
technical without impa^i^^g the general meuphysic he has 
tried to support. Secondly, Prakliatmayati and VidySranya 
have tried to show that to explain the re-appearance of 
Ajnana after the destruction of one manifestation of it, it does 
not do any harm to the Advaitist position if we recognise dif¬ 
ferent empirical manifestations of a/ii3rui for different pieces 
of false cognition which we have as springing from one 
fundamental o/nano (mulajnSnay'^ 

Prakaiatmayati has moreover met the charges of oppon* 
cnls chat ajnSna cannot act as a veil (avarana) to Self (Atma) 
or Consciousness (caitanya) for the fact that the latter is a 
Self-luminous Principle and can never have any lessening of 
Consciousness, Consciousness according to the Advairi* 
being the self-evident, selMuminous and self-existing Etern^ 
Principle cannot have any lessening due to a veil; hence it 
oannot have any necessity of dependence upon auxiliary b>n- 
4itions which can take away from its revelation. Thus 

" mm/*Myoivimth&bh«4a Ta/a/adywyidan&ii htbtiJiiiif^AnaU- 
4(Aadh^ma itivvlvui tCi P« 1® ! 
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CoQsciousQcss u th6 revcaltt of all object by iwelf U never 
lit lo be the object of a»y v^il due to ajnitui. Vidyaranya has 
aUo analywd that Coiistiotuness caimot have any veil eithei 
due to its intrinsic nature or due to any extrinsic factor on 
which it has to depend; for it is itself cvershining and is self- 
luminoua. Thus by a consistent perusal of the Advaiia 
swndpoint it becomes a paradox to say that ojrwna creates a 
veil {ovarojfa) upon Consdoosness which is the witness 
{SSk^in) to all empirical phenomenon. But such charges 
not stand the sautiny of a logical analysis which Padmapada 
had hinted at and which has been daboratwl by PrakSiattna- 
yati and Vidyaranya. Padmapada had said Uial the presence 
of the veil of ajfiuna upon sclf-shimng and scU-cvidcni Consci¬ 
ousness is justified by the fact chat the temporal and spatial 
non revelation of the Self, the scat of Consciousness, is due to 
the power of avidyu, the prinetpia derna of a ^tive nature 
that is undeniable, which creates such a veil (avororto) upon 
it; Pralm^unayati and following him Vidyaranya- have 
proved its existence upon Consciousness by deductive reason¬ 
ing PrakaStmayati has characterised his reasonir^ as 
anumana (inference) or arlhcpatti (postulation). Thus lie has 
argued that the Self being pre-possessed of the coUocacioii of 
all factors for iu revelation is sometimes the object of non- 
revelation. Hence such empirical non-revelation must needs 
oosii the presence of some veil acting (though falsely) upon 
the self-sbiniog Self; wheucc it follows that the veil is due to 
4 positive principle of ignorance which covers the Self. 
This kind of deductive reasoning, according to PrakaSatina- 
yati may be either inference or postulation, but Vidyaranya 
has designated it as inferential argument only (anumanasid- 
dhfllvcO* It not make much difference dialecticaUy if 
we cau prove that the lyatMysnumSna (inference by a nega¬ 
tive analc^) resorted to by Vidyaranya is on the acccpuncc 
of the NyaiySyika’s view and not the Vedauiic view vdiich dis¬ 
cards such inference; but PraUfatraaj^ti’s arguments are 
more in the nature of postulation (arlhapcuf) which « the- 
Vedaniic substitute for vyaHr^kyonumarui, which is the 
second choice of Prakiiaunayaii on the accepunce of his 
opponents’ view. Be that as it may, thU much becomes 
lal-clear that Padmaj^a’s postuladon of the possibility of ait 
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^ciioii of himlrance due (o a po&iiive i^oraucc (ajnana) of 
ibe Self his been lexically established by Pral^Scmayad and 
Vidyaianya by deductive leasoning. 

Prakaiaiisayati has again brought in charges against the 
Vedantic clieory of the positive nature {bhavarupalvam) of 
ujHaua, although he had laid securely the ground of such a 
theory. These charges have been raised by opponents who 
iiavc tried to justify tl>at the derivative meanings of the nega* 
live panicle (nc]^ can make ajUnna someth ing other than 
what the Vedantist has cscablidied. This kind of afta' 
charges and their answers by Ih’akSiuUDayaij is necessary for 
the fact that it makes the position more sound. This is 
technically known as the stkunanikkananaityaya or *the pro¬ 
cess of fixing a pole in the ground'. VidySranya, too, has 
analysed these charges and as is usual with him more analyti' 
rally. Ajrifina has been described by the opponents as the 
absence of knowledge (jfianabfiava). antagonism to knowledge 
which Is inUhySjnana or false knowledge, or 
something other than knowledge, such as the impressions 
{samskaro) of false knowledge. Pral^fatntayati and VidyS- 
ranya have replied that none of these alternatives is included 
in die concept of ajUSna inasmuch as the instances of such alter- 
jiaiivcs cannot explain satisfactorily the non-revelation of 
BrahtTutsvampa which is the effect of afnSna. In deep slumber 
(cusupti), for example, the non*revelacion of Brahmasvarupa. 
cannot postulate that it is due to any of these alternatives, 
for such non-revelation of BrahmasivTupa is neither due to 
ihc intrinsic nature of Brahmayt which is selMuminous nor 
due to Its distinction from jlva whtdi is contrary to the 
Upanisadic teaching of unity, Again ic cannot be due to any 
praiibandha or hindrance of false knowledge {mithySjfiana) 
which is absent in deep slumber, or of its impressions which 
are incapable of being hindrances or of absence of knowledge 
(;Vi5n56hdt^fl) that is accidental in ever-present revelation of 
Brahman or any action (karma), or its impressions. The last 
point of the hindrance of action {htrmapratibandha) is 
developed by Prakifairaayati and more so by Vidyaranya who 
ehow that the karmic hindrance as envisaged here will either 
make the infinitesimal Self (Brahman) always non-revealed as 
a result whereof karmas themselves will not be revealed or 
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will make that part of the Self revealed by which they chein* 
lelves are illumined and the other pan unrevealed as a result 
whereof a mermaid-Ukc hypothesis will have to be accepted. 
Fraka^imayati has more fully analysed the absence of any 
karmic hindrance to the Self when he has shown that the 
Aormas according to the opponents (MTmarksaAoj) arc not 
revealed by the Self or according lo the Vedanlists do not 
act as such a hindrance to ilte Self. Hence lhxika45«nayaii 
and Vid>vanya have repudiated ably all other uHernutives 
to positive aplantt as being possible ones to explain the non* 
revelation of BrahmasvarQpa. They have further shown that 
this positive a/nana is free from all such charges, for the fact 
that it is of immediate experience as being revealed by the 
Witnetf'Consclousness (5S<tfi«) but acting as a veil upon the 
revelation of the ocher aspects of Consciousness, viz., delimita¬ 
tion by the object etc. This positive a/hana as being 
revealed by SSAsin is a fact of immediate experience, whereas 
the karmic hindrance is cither indirectly experienced if it is 
at all a hindrance which it is not, because of the nature of 
the Aarmas which are all impressions (sufhsA’ai'ii.f) in the last 
analysts. 

PrakSiacmayati has still further weigiwd the cliarges of 
some opponents who postulate both difference and non-differ¬ 
ence (h/iedSbhedavadin) in all kinds of exlsicnu and who 
therefore do not recognise such a positive a/nSua ns the 
creator of all empirical life and not negated till such life exists. 
On the other hand; they hold that false knowledge (hhriin- 
ii/riana) or absence of knowledge (jnSnabfmx/a) or ihcir im- 
piessions are sufficient reason for the false cogniriom of oiu* 
empirical life and do not make it unreal, for the fact that 
there is noc only non*distinction from Brahman but aU(r 
distinction from It which is also true. The dualistic philo¬ 
sophy of bhedSbkeda as referred to here by Praka^atmayati 
refers to Bh^avat Bhaskara's philosophy as distinct from the 
Bhitca School of Mlmanisa which is dualism In specific rela¬ 
tions and noc in all relations. This distiuciion has been 
made clear by Akhandinanda in his TalfvadTpana. How* 
ever, PrakafStmayaci and following him Vld^Jiranya have very 
ably refuted these charges and have shown that the dualistk 
realism negating ajhana and admitting a kind of mithyajUnna 
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fails to establish its own issue, for the fact chat such 
mithy&jfi^na between the andima (noi*SeIf) and Atmd (Self) 
turns out to be a uuc knowledge due to the metaphysical 
position of dualistic realism; this kind of mithydjndna is not 
false for making the distinct as noQ*disunci because of the 
fact that distinction and non-distiuctfon ave both true. 
Fraklfaunayaii has refuted such nyilhyajnana of the 
bhedahkedavudins by taking a fuuiiUur example of two 
species of cow viz., khanda and mur}4a (naencs attributed to 
ditfcTcnt varieties of cow on tlicir pKj'sicul aiiribuics of 
broken and uiigcueraiud Ixorns). Hu has sliown that oven in 
the negating judgments like ‘this is not a khaiida-Citw but a 
fnunde<ow/ there Is invariably mutual reality of both 
distinction and uon-distinecion (hhedabheda) of the genus 
‘cow’ from boili these spedes. Even the negation of one 
(Rhonda) in the genus (cow) by another species (mundu) 
cannot account for falsity inasmuch as the character of the 
genus (golva) as modified by one species {khati(lavyaktyavac- 
chinatn) is not the ground of such negation but such character 
as modiHed by the other species. This argument of duaUstic 
realist applies equally to the otlxcr side, that is, the absence 
of falsity in the jiva which is the ground of both kinds of 
revelation—as the not<Scl£ as well as rhe Self. Thus the 
ground of negation of one, say the not-Self,.is not five appear* 
ing as such, but as the other (Self). But such negation is 
impossible here, for fiva is the ground of both the (real) 
revelations of the not*Self and the Self. Tims false know¬ 
ledge (bhrantijnSna) of the Self and the noi*Scl£ becomes un* 
justiiiable in the tenets of the bhcdabheduvSdin. 

Thus have Prakaiatmayati and Vidyaraviya taken great 
pains to establish the Advaita concept of positive ajfiSna as 
the material of all illusory empirical bchavioui' {adhy&sa). 
Padmapadas faint suggestions have been worked by them in 
every detail and they have discussed the problem from all 
aspects meeting all possible charges. The next question 
about odhyasa as introduced by PadmapSda is with regard 
CO the presence of adhydsa upon Brahman and proofs for 
establishing such presence. Padmaplida has hinted that the 
empirical life appears as distinctly experienced than the 
illusory world, for in the former there apparently no 
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«xperi«nce o£ negauoQ a$ in the Utter. Hence the former not 
being the object of any negation ieems to have no grounding 
in ajUana. This suggestion of Padmapada, however, is faintly 
Jiinted at and Praka^atmayati elaborates its real implica* 
tiom. He says that though it is a fact that our 
empirical life can be proved to be due to n supcr*jmpy^cd 
iknowlcdgc (adhyilsa) between cho Seif and the noi-Sclf 
and therefore is tutted by the real knowledge of 
the Self, still such knowledge being of an indirect (parok^a) 
nature as testified to only by the fruits cannot have any direct 
bearing upon the negation of the direct experience of such 
existence. The negating knowledge should be as direct 
{pratyak^ or aparokso) as the negated knowledge (adhydia) 
is. and hence Padmapada's suggestion that there can logically 
on the face of it be no negating knowledge and hence no possi* 
bility of the empirical life, being due to adkyiscj stands to reason. 
This being the charges of the opponents (purvapakso), Padma* 
I^da has undertaken the task of adducing proofs to adhyasa 
in the empirical life and Prakalatmayati has elaborated them. 
The forraer has just mentioned that there being the necessity 
of adducing proofs to odhyasi, the BlufyakSra Sankara has laid 
down the laksa^ or the definition of adhyZsa in order to show 
its possibility. Praka^tmayati has uken the cue from such 
suggestions of his predecessor and has analysed how adhyasa 
is supported by proofs and bow it is a fact in our empirical 
life. He says that the empirical life is based on the super¬ 
imposed knowledge of the not-Self upon the Self which fact 
is attested to by perception, inference, postulation (anupapoUi) 
and testimony of Scriptures. The testimony of Scriptures is 
not the sole guide in the determination of such knowledge. 
Perception such as of the body as the Self {aham manufyah). 
inference from the empirical behaviour which is due to the 
knowledge of duality, and postulation of it from the fact that 
It is much below the transcendental Peality which alone is 
unnegaced and therefore it cannot but be false as it is negated, 
are the proofs for the existence of adhyasa in the empirical 
life. 

But, as it has been hinted at above, Praka^Stmayati 
still further analyses the question of the possibility of adkyasa 
to meet the opponents on their own ground. He says that so 
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ioDg as tiie nature of adhyvja is not clearly Uroughi out, no 
ajnount of dialectical arguments will be able to make a com* 
pleic negation of it as being false for whicii a correct anaiyus 
of the nature of adhyasa is a pre*rcquibite (a&;d>*3{w2JposiI 
karanaya iaksoifamtva vaktavyauu^Virara}}a, Pp. 
Akhan4ananda in his TailvQ<ripai\a has Curtber clarified the 
position by saying that such a correct analysis will go to prove 
the thesis that oin empirical life is due to adkyasa when such 
nature of It will be obvious and linally the possibility of the 
negating knowledge will be iiii added testimony to die existence 
of sudi adUyasa^ i'iiu wlioic sirguinent therefore conics to ibis 
that the analysis of the iiacurc ilaksana) of udhyasa is the lii'st 
pre-requisite to show that it is a fact {sadlfidva) and liic 
dialectical proofs follow from such showing oC the fact atid 
are indirect but are added testimony to strengthen the thesis. 
Porm the faint suggestion of Padmapuda who said that ihe 
empirical life seetyis to be unne^gated unlike the illusory world 
and hence the necessity of the analysis of ilic nature (/aAstfriu) 
of adhyasa arises, we can construct a legitimate structure where 
lak^ania is the foicioest prorequisiie wbenct follow all nece¬ 
ssary proofs to the existence of adhyasa. 

Padmapada has moreover brought out ihc implications of 
the possibility {sambhavf^) of adhydsa over and above its nature 
and exl^ieiiec {sadbhava). He has said that the 
separate enunciation of sambhava seems to be redundant for 
the fact that it is implied whenever tliere is sadbhava. But 
liis analysis that the direct experience of facts is sonictiincs 
seen to seem intpossihlc by mure powerful evidences expe¬ 
rienced before, is ably elaborated by PrakajlSimayati who 
shows that the separate cnunciarion of xambhava is necoss I lu¬ 
ted by such facts. Padmapuda's contention is that in the 
matter of adhyasa the ground of falsity, i.c.. Brahman that is 
Pure Unqualified Existence, cannot be properly said to be such 
ground whence it follows that there should not be any falsity in 
the empirical world. But Sankara himself has shown that this 
contention is not tenable for the fact that adhyasa is not only 
a matter of empirical proof but also of metaphysical possibi¬ 
lity, whence it is to be admitted that the ground of adhydsa^ 
i.e., Brahman is regarded as such without doing any violence to 
Its metaphysical nature. Padmapada has also, shown that the 
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view, that tiiere cannoi be any falsity in our empirical life 
because of the ground of super^lmpositioii being; Unqualified 
Existence, is not legitimate and hci^ the possibility 
of adhyasa is also to be separately stated. 
Praki3tinaya(i'« contention which follows Padniapadu's chat 
such apprebonsiuu of the absence of possibility {asam- 
bhSwndbuddhi) of adhyhi'ti is prima fade untenable fur the 
fact that BfoUiJuiii, the ground of such »upc^impos^Uon, being 
known fully, there cannot be any supe^imp03itio^s at all, 
not to speak of iu possibility oi impossibility, and secondly. 
It being not known as distinct from the not'bclf, there cannot 
be an apprehension of impossibility of adhyasa. Pral^iat* 
inayaii hits upon the right nail to bring out die opponenu' 
charges (purvapaksa) as iudicated by his predecessor. But 
Padroapida's coiuention that the apprehension of impossihi* 
lity is legitimately claimed by the opponents is elaborated by 
Prukiilnmyatl who says that the pnma facie case as established 
above can be side*txacked by saying that indirect 
(paro/w) knowledge of Brahviau. and not direct {aporokxa) 
knowledge of It, as being dUciucc from the nooScIf, 
can be a groiiiid of the opponents* cbmge of the impossibility 
of adhyasa. Thus understood PiakSiaimayati’s analysis of the 
putvapak^ is nioi'e accurate thaji his predecessor's for the 
former showi the real contention of the opponents upuji which 
aUo is based the reply of (l>c Advaitists. For, adhyasa sccius 
to be untenable according to the opponent's view on the 
admission of the iodireci (paroksa) knowledge of Brahmari,. 
.and the Advaitists also reply by the amission of such know¬ 
ledge to prove the possibility and actual existence of adhyasa 
in our empirical life. Padmapida says that such a charge m 
voiced by the Bt^syakara hiinscU when he introduces the topic 
of adhyasa by saying : aha ko'yaiiiadhySso He says that 

the iuieriogative sentence used by Sankara refers lo both a 
question as to the nature {lak^napraSna) as also a denial of 
the possibility (sambhai/anaksepa) of adhyasa. Tills therefore 
is the substance of the controvetsy as to whether adhyasa is 
possible or no, from the points of view of the Advaitists and 
their Opponents. 

Vidyiranya lias also closely followed these discussions and 
has shown that laksana, .sambhatfauS and pramaf?a (^adhham) 
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ar« all accessary prM^uisites and hence have to be separately 
Slated CO prove adhyaso. His a^ments have been on the lines 
iodicaicd by his predecessors and be has expressed them in 
verse lo prove the thesis of his School.'* Moreover, be has 
brought out the logical necessity of lakmna and sambkSrfatifi 
by referriug to their rdlc in establishing a position in relation 
to the pi'umSna whidi is capable to do it. He has referred 
Its CO a vci'sc whereby he has shovn that lakjann and sanibho- 
•vfifta are necessary not only to meet possible charges but also 
to establish the position wluih tan be arrived at only by ihe 
pi'amStjas but only with ihcir co<ipcratlon'-. 


'* i^tre t^Uravu^mL'aii f<rtrn profi 

^nrvb V^TraoifttJ/'^f4t<imiil'IUTAH. rim/anWtra WiintdfliSjfiithti 

iiOTtJfiiivnnvmminaflea tfi/k ytUt’ilhy:'l»n«i’itihutfe. {Kn arsns' 
jrrmij/atoA^raka. P, J70.) 

fueyetU/ilfii'r'iAii/KitldAiiea t<d'foifnf lirr.mdAjrail’^ond^fU 
durbfta^ttut. tfimiliSrifab TiratiiMySn yakfo^ tUdhifita 
«a tatya hftubhi»fTun/iai HfiNituiwi'a yo kAfah [ef. Cittub/ia, 
Kirna;s Sa^r E4., P. St?,) 


CHAPTER IJI 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF ADHYaSA 
.fc ITS PROCESS, WITH A DETAILED ADVAITA THEORY 
OF ERROR AS CHALLENGING OTHER 
THEORIES (KHYaTIVaDAS) 

Now wc cMo: into the real li«ld of the vay important 
problem o£ adhy&na which is sought to be analysed in its nature 
by Sankara when he defines it as smTiirupah paralra 
^rvadryiavabh&ieft. This definition of adliyasa has bc«i 
analysed by hair-spJii dhicussiom by the iator dialecticians of 
Advaita Philosophy, and PadmapSda and Ills followers have 
very ably claritied this lak.mna. As to the first expression 
:imHirupalt, Padcia^da says that the first member, i.e., mrti 
refers to the object of recollection (karmani klin). But the 
grammatical josiification of such interpretation as given by 
Padniapada hinuelf has been elaborated by PrakISaiiDayaLi 
and Akhandauanda. They have shown that this karmani k(in 
is justified by Paniui's very rule akarlari cn harake 
.\amjiiayJim {Panini, 3/3/10), for though there is the express 
condition of Mm JUS for sucfi pralyayas (as ghail) lo be used 
in cases other than the nominative (akaTiari), still the conjuut- 
lion 'ca' can make them to be used in places other than 
samjAa in all cases other than rhe nominative. Thus 
the grammatical irregularity Is avoided by Padmapada and 
his followers^*. The compound, however, is analysed by 
Padmapida as smaryarnSnarupamiva iHpamasya (Upamana 
•garbhn bahuvnhi) which means that the super-imposed objea 
(like silver on shell) is similar to an object of recollection but 
not merely recollected as such- The second altcmatSve is 
luitcnable for the fact that the object is not merely an object 
-of recollection but of direct experience {spastanipuro'vasthU 
iatvSxMbhasanSl—PaflcapSdika. P. 160). It can be said in this 

m kOnkt taniHayom'iti tfUrndvayain^hiJeTt^a 
'ttriyiA ttfin'niH tUrt-fui bhavf. hsrbrvyatinktt ca tSraie HfrhjHOyamM- 
kartai etti fAiPi/Idireuikfyata iti na 

tutrarirodha Ugarlbah. ITottraJiponti Pp. 158-lfiO,) 
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•" hi. wdl.knowii commcn. 
lary on the liTah7nasuiTas, viz., Shamatl tia. recognised the 
act of supcrjmposiiion as simUar to recoUeaion (smrtirupa) 
for according to him. the know!e^ of super-imposition u 
false owi^ to the falsity of the super-imposed, and is. therc- 
^c, smultt to smtii {recollection) but not pure recoUectioc. 
Uut Parkifatmayau points out the opponents* cliarscs and 
i^ts thorn very ably to defend his predecessor's inferpreta- 
uou. He pomes out, Ii-oin the opponent*, side, that the super- 
imposed objwt camxoc be logically said to be similar to an 
object of recollection for the fact that it is ihe object of one 
^rect experience along with the substratum of illusion, as 
in true knowledge the generic term is the objea of one direct 
experience along with the specific attribute. Hence the 
op^CDts urge that there need not be any question of simi¬ 
larity with an object of recollection in the present case and 
hence any knowledge of a relation with such recolleacd obj'ect 
w out of place. But this view is shown to be untenable on 
the face of it by Pral^aixnayati who points out that wiiliout 
a relation with the previous true knowledge (as 'this is silver’) 
no false appearance of silver on a shell is apprehciiricd, for 
true knowledge and false knowledge arc both due to a rela¬ 
tion established between the different attributes of an object. 
PrakSiatmayaii seems to suggest that false knowledge like ‘this. 
IS silver* pre-supposes the previous experience of true know- 
led^ as established by a relation of the object and its specific 
attribute, but later on the relation of the specific 
attribute (rajaiam) is revealed as clinging on. by way of simila¬ 
rity with the recollected silver, to the substratum but falsely 
through and through. This seems to be the logic of 
Praka^unayati when he says that the super-imposed object is 
similar w a recollected object (real) and there is a knowledge 
or relation with the substratum of illusion (sarhsargaeamwt).^^ 
Prakifatmayati further analyses the knowledge of relation 
as existing in illusory cognition and raises the objections of 
the opponenu to such knowledge only to meet them logically.. 
The opponents urge that though this knowledge of relation; 

mM l>eraBids’lJttdmTajala9ejiKedaM6k6r£oabKS$aHfCneiUbfiant4rt^i 
te^argiuoiiividorh46bhArafi Myatt tal-titn. {Vitorana, P. 160). 
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is sought to bo proved as existing between the substratum and 
the (super-impoaed) object of illusion (by way of analogy with 
real iaiowledge of an object and its attributes), yet the super- 
iuiposed object seems to have* no paic to play ioasinuch as it 
turns out to be a iton>uiuiiy and hence in its absence such 
knowledge of relation laJis to the ground. But Prakafatma' 
yati sho>vs that Uiis suggcstioia is not a very sound one even 
to the opponents' position, for instead of denying knowledge 
of relation by the denial of one object (the super-imposed) 
•they try to establish that this object is rather the factor which 
itxakes the detcrniinacion of any knowledge possible- This 
view of the opponents is put to severe criticism by Prakiiilt* 
inayati who exposes that the knowledge of relation docs not 
depend on the superimposed object but is self-revealed and 
reveals the object in its luin- The position of Advaita 
VedSina is brought out in the ci7ptic sentence as follows by 
PrakJfatmayati : yallmanividavaOhaeSdhlnaiv&d aHhasaUSn- 
iicayasya {Vivamna', P. 159). The opponents may urge that 
the determined knowledge of the existence of the object of 
super-imposition (arthdsaliawifeayeh) is the deicnninant of 
the knowledge of relation (.tarhviWa/tanifrtyflA), but Praka- 
iatmayaci shows (be fallacy of iiiBnite regret (anavaslka) in 
such a position; for, the determination of arlkaxaHS (exis¬ 
tence of the object) cannot be due to the object itself which is 
inert (ja4d) and incapable of revealing aiiylhing, and also it 
cannot be due to another determination (nifeoySn/flram) which 
lands one into regressvs ad infinitum. Thus the opponents’ 
view is shown to be wholly untentWe withoot the reception 
of the kncrwledge of relation as a self-revealed fact by which 
the object is revealedi which is the Vedantic position. But 
further PraHiatmayati raises the possible objection that the 
knowledge of relation depends upon the existence of the 
super-imposed object, as is proved by the fact that negating 
knowledge (as 'this is not silver) is possible because of the 
negation of she object (rajataeya nwidhyamfinaivSt—AkhaKidi* 
nanda). But he himself shows the untenable character of 
such a position by bringing out that the previous knowledge 
.of super-imposition (as 'ihis is silver') is independently origi¬ 
nated without the least dependence on anything extraneous 
and hence the contention that the negating knowledge pre- 
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supposes foi' 2 ts (negative) I'daiion with the object of supcr- 
nuposuiotj tlic jnoioMctiou generated by the object of nUa- 
twn irajalab/iavajrianaprayuhlo tryew/^arrtA-Akbandanaiida) 
u also unsound. U he motor-action generated by liic object of 
n«S:aLion can lu no wise prove the self-revealed character of 
knowledge and makes it infeicntially proved over and above 
laudnig us 111 die fallacy of inliniic rcgrc&K. Hence TrakS^ac- 
mayau s admirable analysis leaves one in no doubt tbac the 
knowledge of rclalinn us cstablisJied in tlie case of illusion is 
not an imi>o»ibIc Jiypoihcds hue is to be Joglcally rc'aigni.sed 
45 die self-revealed and independent einiiy foi- the possibility 
Of the experience of the object of super.rmFK.sitioii which U 
revealed by it, but can never originate ihe former. Akhanda- 
nau^ m his TathfoAipana lucidly summarises these arguments 
as follows: purvojiddhau (purva^puivasamvit) lU/nrotiarasid 
dhema vyay^hamisiddUriU svuia eva samvinniSc^^ i,i vaktav 
^m, latUaca tadbalZd orthnw/vaiii vQkf/ii/\fimiH narfhd- 
bhavasiddhirHyanlxah {Tattvadtpana. P, 160 ). ’ 

The nature of the negation a.i explain«! by Prakasai- 
mayaci is due to the knowledge of two kinds of which one 
Joints to the illusory existence of the object of super-imposi- 
tion whose existence is negated, while the other to the cci- 
lemporal negation of that object. Hence the 

object of super-iioposicion, though illusorily perceived, is 
iri-temporaDy negated. AkhandSnanda shows that of th^ 
two kinds of knowledge {ndiiyatro rajQtanv and mifhyoivA 
rajatanuibhdf). the first refers to the uj-iempotHl negation 
which is negation of the pbenomcnal silver {Wairayanistdh&sya 
UukikAvi^aivam’^Tativadipona. P, 161 ) and the second to 
the nation of the very existence of the object of super- 
imposition which is illusory out-and-out {mSyavivorta^ 
nxpyavi^ya ivam—l bid.). 

Prakiiatmayati has moreover shown that the object of 
tuper-imposition cannot be explained as existing there by 
any other process than the contact of a very positive nature 
ispasta) with the object which bears resemblance as being 
known by the negating knowledge which shows chat the object 
of super-imposition is due to a dear relation established bep 
ween it and the substratum of super-imposition, and he brings 
out the fact that the conative action flowing from such know- 
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uzumscakably proves such a knowledge by couiaci with ihe 
object of super-impositton. Pral^lunayaii has explained that 
the definition of adhySia as given by Sankara and as elaborated 
by his disciple and follower, Padmapada, refers to two kinds of 
adkySsa, to both of which the definition equally applies. This 
twofold adkydsa as explained by Prak^ltmayaii refers to arifiS- 
dkyisa (superdinposiuou of the object upon a substratum) 
and jaSnSdhy&sa (super- imposition of the knowledge of the 
former upon the knowledge of the latter). He saya that both 
these kinds of adkyasa should be explained by one laksana as 
given by Sahkara. for in adhyUsa there is not only the super¬ 
imposition of the object upon the substratum but also the 
super-imposition of its knowledge upon the knowledge of the 
latter which is more fundamental. The object being super¬ 
imposed upon the substratum generates the false knowledge 
of super-imposition which is the nature of adhySsa. Thus 
Praka^tmayati's analysis is very consistent in so far as the 
definition of adhySsa is concerned, for all definitions should 
be as precise as possible. Akhandinanda in bis TaUvadipana 
has brou gh t out the implication of this explanation of 
Pral^luuayaii by saying chat the super-imposition of the 
knowledge may be excluded if only the super-imposition of 
the object ts sought to be defined.^*. Prali^atmayati explains 
that in the case of the super-imposition of the object upon 
Che substratum the definition retes to the object similar to* 
an object of recollection appearing on the substratum whence 
it follows chat the objea is false, chough having a contact 
with the sense which see8,^under the screes of p^'e-cegnicionat 
impression of a similar object of recollection that is real,— 
the present object that is false. In the case of the super-imposh 
cion of knowledge, however. PrakaSaunayati explains that the 
knowledge of the superimposed object is similar to the lecollec- 
cion (of the object) appearing on the knowledge of the 
substratum and hence is false as being the knowledge of an 
object which has a false contact with the sense duped under 
the spell of avtdyS with a clear succumbing to the pre-cogni- 
clonal impression (piirvanvbhava$<irhsk5To)~ 

y«dyanari/iC)UjfadKy^ayofcnfataranir4d6i«‘ny6Uro»i8ihi^, tetAS- 
pyoriA&iAydtahAfafiaSi/o jild>iddAjf^'$<wtihatfnSiySf/iih fjfit tadortha^ 

jnfhag nirie^ta^imityvthah—Talliciipona. P. 162.) 
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This two-fold explanation of ilic definition of adhyosa 
by Prakaiatmayati in winch he has fully brought out Uic signi¬ 
ficance of the process of super-imposition is, however, open 
to a common charge and Praki^atmayati clearly avoids it. 
Adhyasa either of the object or of its knowledge upon 
locus where false contact with what is presented makes it 
possible, may be said to have no actual recollection of the 
object (wliith is real) but only a similarity with such recollec- 
iion and its object (whence it U faUc); but the objection may 
be that except in the case o£ actual rccollctiion, there should 
not be any scope for the object of 8upc^imposilion to be due 
to any previous knowledge or any sarhskara (that which rakes 
up the previous knowledge), for only in the ease of actual 
recollection this is admitted. But Prakl^Stmayati ably answers 
to this objection by showii^ that in every case of cognition 
except that is born of pure sense-contact, there is inevitably 
a part played by the previous knowledge. Thus even though 
in the case of adhyasa there is no actual recollection, there 
is unmistakably no knowledge bom of pure semc-coniact but 
of a false sense-contact with the object that bean a similarity 
with the object of recollection that Is due to a previous know¬ 
ledge, and hence not purely concaciual nor really pre-cogiiidonal 
but somewhat of a half-way house between the two. Thus 
Fral^ltmayati’s analy&is and explanation of the nature of 
adhy^a leave one in no doubt about the falsity of it which 
is born of no epistemologically valid process but of a process 
beyond valid epistemology. 

Pralufacmayail has brought out more serious objections 
to adhyasa as upheld by the Advaitist from the viewpoint of 
other Schools of Indian Philosophy. Illusory knowWge has 
been a very knotty problem in Indian Philosophy and every 
School has discussed it from its own peculiar point of view. 
Hence there have grown up subtle dialectical coniroversica 
with regard to this problem. FrakaiStmayati has brought out 
these opposite viewpoints and has step by step eliminated 
them as inade<^uatc for the explanation of illusory knowledge. 
Thus the very first viewpoint discussed by Prakasaunayati is 
of Prabhakara. the Mimamsist, who does not recognise any 
false knowledge (uAfiydhnddm). Prabhakara holds that know¬ 
ledge ibay be of two kinds—that which is bom of valid means 
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(promS^ajnSnam) and that which is bom of rccoliecuon 
{imrtHi). The hrst is due to some mediate processes which 
separate the origination of valid knowledge from ihe sense* 
coQUct {as the knowledge of an invariable concomitance 
between the probans and probanduin-^ap<i;n2nam—in the 
<ase of inference), but the second is originated upon an object 
by an immediate process of saThskora (impression of a previous 
object) by the sense-contacu Hence Prabblkara's contention 
is that knowledge can never be false, there b no sudi know* 
ledge as mithyajnSna, but is always true, either re<x^lcctivc or 
contactual. He seems to suggest that in recollcctivc know* 
ledge, too, where there is recoUeaion of one object upon 
another (anyasamprayukte cak^ ya4ananlaramanyai>i?ayam 
jfiSnamuipiidyale) there is no non*validiry in the knowledge 
which by itself is true as due to a sarhskSra (yadanantaram) 
which is raked up (udbvddha). Thus Prabhlkara's recollec* 
tive knowledge bas its validity in the semsAJm, no matter 
whether it is false or no. Similarly, contactual knowledge is 
always true as due to some mediate epistemological processes. 
PrabhSkara’s analysis, therefore, excludes false knowledge 
altogether and rehabilitates in its stead a two*fold distinction 
of knowlet^ which in itself is always true, Even recollective 
knowledge which is ordinarily excluded by the major Schools 
-of Indian Philosophy as not giving us valid knowledge 
iprami) except by the Jainas and the Madhvas is recognised 
by Prablukara as not antagonising with valid knowledge but 
rather as hanging on to it as one of its a^>ect8, for recoUectivc 
knowledge has, if no valit^ry, a veridical concent. Thus 
Prabhakara's contention that ayatkSrthojfiSnz b a non-itr« 
is based upon bis two-fold classificadon of knowledge that is 
all true. 

Prabhakara’s contention chat recollective knowledge can very 
well substitute false knowledge {ayaihanhajnZna) in so far as it 
'is due to a sarhskSra {pTe<Ognitional impression) and hence 
an objea may appear upon another by way of recollection by 
the obliteration of any distinction (bhedagraha) of the recollec¬ 
ted and the perceived, is sought to be established on the 
ground that the posterior negation is only of the smaranabhi- 
mana or the conative corollaries of recollection (such as 
vyavakSra or action). Prabhakara suggests that the dofos 
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•(subjective or objective drawbacks) are responsible for calling 
up the simnarity which makes the samskara of recollection ax 
dll cfFecifve in producing a specific object on another. Hence 
there seenu to be a continuity of experience between the 
recollection and the perception through the agency of the 
limilaritydmpression (sadriya-samshSm) of a particular object, 
and as long as do.;os stay, they keep up this continuity which 
in fact is never a fact but appears as such due to very successive 
presentations of the two psychological processes. l*rabhlikara’s 
analysis applies to all kinds of so*calIed false knowledge where 
he upholds the view of reality of all knowledge, and the 
apparent unreality ( as in illusion) of knowledge is explained 
away as due to extraneous circumstances like do^ and 
kSra which produce only wrong actions and never false know¬ 
ledge. This knowledge of recollection or smrii is as veridical 
as the knowledge bom of other valid means (prama^as) 
and even iu the origination of one object upon another 
^ike silver upon shell) which is due to such recollection 
<{3$ he says), there is no falsity in knowledge as is proved 
by the Heating knowledge of only conauve corollaries such 
us actions (vyavahSTO), 

Prakifattnayati replies to such a position by showing that 
^khySti (absence of illusion) is never a logical concept, for 
this term cannot logically establish anything which can explain 
•cognitions like this is silver (where there is a shell). 
Absence of kkySlt (khyatyabkSva) is a too wide term to include 
experiences in dreamless sleep (xusuplt) into the category of 
such ct^^iitions. Knowledge of conativc actions upon a differeni: 
.object {anyalra pravrUiketurjhSnam) is also a too narrow term, 
!for such actions are not universal. Knowledge of many things 
’Whose difference is lost, (fiviviktanek&idrajnanam) cannot also be 
said to be the cause of such true knowledge for the fact that 
there is a difference between the sAefi and silver which are 
•denoted by two terms. There is a cognition of duality in 
eucb knowledge as is evident from the two terms of different 
connotations. Thus the evidence of perception itself cannot 
•establish an absence of difference to explain such a knowledge 
of one appearing as the other. 

Praklfatmayaii analyses more elaborately the view of the 
takhyaiivSii Prabhakara and shows that on no account can 
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there be a logical possibility of the knowledge of many 
objects whose difEereoce js lost {axdviklanekcpadSrthajnSnam) 
by eliminating the possible alternatives to such a view. He 
shows that the knowledge of different objects whose difference 
is lost cannot account for error in knowledge for the fact that 
it becomes a dubious hypothesis. Akhai?d2nanda in hi' 
TaUvadtpana clarifies the view by showing that sudi a view 
to account for error is untenable, for it cannot prove the 
origination of error universally and even consistently. The 
knowledge of two different objects as one unified cogTiition as 
in those cases of genus*species relation where there is Iwilt 
difference as well as noniifference (bhedabhedawdin's know¬ 
ledge as khando gauft—a kkanda eow) is not error, nor even 
the knowledge of perception and memory giving a unified 
judgment is alone an explanation of error, for a unified judg¬ 
ment of two perceptions as in the judgment aharh manuf/ak 
can very well account for the falsity of the knowledge. Nor 
also the judgment regarding a generic and a specific object 
{sSm&nyaviiesajiiinam) can be said to have a relational know¬ 
ledge and hence excluded from the category of error; for here 
also there is a knowledge of different objects whose difference 
is lost, the relational knowledge {MrhsaTga-jii&nani) being a 
non itre to the Prabliakaras who advocate a clear-cut difference 
of various knowledge-processes in the case of their explana¬ 
tion of error and no other factor such as the quality-object 
relation (^w^aguni-sembandkah) can account for such know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, there is a clear recognition of difference 
between the generic and specific objects which is capable of 
negating the unified judgment and there is therefore no possi¬ 
bility as the Prabhakara holds that such unified judgments 
are outside the category of error. The Prabhakara contention 
of error is further vitiated by the fact that there should at the 
time of peception of this (idam) be always a clear-cut distinc¬ 
tion with the recollection (silver), or else to explain the dis- 
tiuction a third knowledge has to be admitted, whence it 
should follow that all knowledge as having lost the distinction. 
(aviviklapodaTthajh&nam) is false. Hence Prabhakara s 
absence of distinction is always widi regard to a unified judg¬ 
ment and hence that judgment has a unifiedfy related object 
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<(as vithouc any di&tmcuon, and thus their whole 

psychology falls to the ground for the fact that their recogni¬ 
tion of a luaiHed obje^ without distinction will cao (amount to 
(he recognition of a relational judgment whch in fact has l>ccn 
shown to be not possible in their theory. Moreover, the 
object of recollection as advocated by the PrabMkaias as hav- 
ii^ an obliterated proportion (smrtipramosa) is not easily 
understood, for the fact that smaranabhimana (the quality of 
being recollected) which they try to establish and which in 
their opinion is obliterated remains inexplicable. It is not 
included in pure recollection (.'►nsrh'), for when jwrti remains 
snuiray}SbkimSna cannot be obliterated. Nor can the vice versa 
be correct, for smaronSbhimSna being gone, swrh will not be 
debarred from originating its effects. Nor can a totally different 
thing as smarai?SbhimSrui be conceived. 

‘'If it be aigued by cbe Pribhikaras that previous 
experiences of space, time etc., along with the perception of 
the object are smaTanaOhimana, and these are obliterated 
afterwards, then it can be said that even in true cognition, as 
remembrance of a previously ct^ised person (^ratyaOhijUS) 
as This is he (whom I saw)', previously experienced space, 
lime etc., arc also perceived and not obliterated. Here also 
there is non*recognition of difference between ‘this’ and 'he'. 
So there ceases to be any clear-cut distinction between the two 
kinds of cognition, in both of which smaraijabhimana in the 
nature of previously cegnised space, time etc., is present. Hence 
the Advaltisis conclude that in recollection (r^nrh*) where an 
object is revealed, no other knowledge of any other thing 
exists except that the particular object remains revealed as 
it was perceived, The knowledge of ocher things (as space, 
time etc.) is due to inference born out of the previous percep¬ 
tion of the object of remembrance, for when the object was 
perceived previously, those things were also perceived and (hey 
are inferred in the recollection of the forznei afterwards- The 
knowledge of other things being mixed up afterwards with 
the pure recollection of the object accounts for false cognition 
•of the object along with those other things; truly speaking, in 
recollection (smrli) the pure object is recalled. This is the 
jgply given by the Advaita Vedaniisis to the Prabhakazas in 
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respect of the nature of ^Author’s ariide on 'The 

Problem of Nacre-Siiver in Indian Philosoph)Indian His- 
tOTical Quarterly, June, 1052, Pp. 169-170). 

Prahjiitmayati's analysis of jmyit and its object from the 
Advaiia point of view has been more elaborated by himself 
with reference to the verbal recollection of an object (padat 
padSrt/iasmrii). Padmapada bad hinted at this aspect o£ re- 
collecdon and tried to show that here also there is a pure object 
without any other auxiliary object perceived along with ii. 
Prakii^tmayati has shown by way of elaboration that both in 
abhihiiSnvayffv^a* and anvHabhidhanavSda* there is the verbal 
recollection of successive words till the last and a dear link 
among such bits of recollection is responsible for the verbal 
knowledge, This link is esublishcd by the words in the success¬ 
ive rccollwtion o! their meanings by the impressions of u 
rdadon among such words and their meanings which arc roused 
by the wc«ds themselves. Thus in verbal recollection, too. 
there is a dear lecognidoii by the Vedantists, as in all other 
views, that the objects of recollection (vii., the successive mean¬ 
ings) arc pure objects raked up by the impressions obuiiuiug 
between them and the words, and there is no scope for any 
other knowlcdg:c such as that of words related with their meun- 
ings, for the fact that such knowledge will end in a regr^&tir 
ad infinitum by depeiuling on another knowledge and also iu 
obliterating the functions of words altogether. Thus the verbal 
recollection is due to the impressions of a relation obtaining 

'* unrlirvi^cnSlrameva vtfeyi* 

karoli, fia ;ilrvo;if4n««4wfflyiAruri» jOAumeyi onj/ithi nUitjaSttui fUt'yi 
tVifUK sySt" P. 190). 

* o&AUiMnvavarida—Tb« Bh&V^ Mimurmbts r»prd a jodgiunUl 
cooBsetiov bebvMn words sad tbsir mosaioga Id a lestoRCQ u inulDg 
out of meaning* &s esyretui by words Such msAxiiog*. 

or emmoUtion* u« cosloscod together doe to o«p*biUt7 lyofjjfatd), nwMsiijr 
(dA4nifd), praaionty etc., In » jodgmeot. This knowledge of 

coaieeeeace u bora oot of the titprati^ of the meeaing* worde in a 
jadgeu&t is aether percsfitosl or iranedUteJy kaowa ser is it represents' 
lionsl ss in memory or indirectly eogused but U $> third vehsty of know¬ 
ledge. It is oppOMd to the NySye view which regards the knowledge of 
e jodgmeat as bora out of pore, words wfaieh witbout czpresaing tiie 
mesnisgs rske op their memory. Sojm, however, erroaeouily regerd the 
Vyaiy&yikee ee belonging to Uiie school, but Jeyaotsbhatto in. bi» 
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between successive meanings of words.PadmapaUa has more* 
over pointed out the possibility of smaranSbkimana from the 
view*point of the PrSbhikafas who seek to justify error by its 
obliteration. Prai^fltmayati has worked upon the charges 
against any such possibility as hinted at by Padmapada. Ho 
first shows that this stywanSbhimSna cannot be established by 
itself or by any external fact, for it is not determined by itself 
nor by any prainSna nor by any pramanephala. Akhanda* 
nanda in his TallvadTpana has clarified this position by saying 
that there is no clitfercncc of objccu of smrli and ptamSno 
either by way of recollection of auxiliary objects such as space, 
time etc., or by different cognitions of different objects. Tluis 
there is no possibility of smaranabhimana and no obliteration 
of it is conceivable. Prakifitmayaci has moreover shown that 
the recognition of the triad of the subject, the object and the 
act pre^upposses its difference from the perceptions of them 
before any actual memory is bom, either by way of inference 
or pure recollection. Thus there is a logical difference bet¬ 
ween recollection and perception before memory, 

Padmapada has very ably pointed out that the view of the 
^Prabhakaras that error can be explained by the supposition of 


hse reiMt«d this vi«w liks th« other view of onviUU/ftidftana. 

(Cf. fnatadv^vnapidantu fcxstcterdm. 

vd AuS« vd’iAiAtfdnvova^). 

9rte4AAi^Mnevdde~lhe Pribhakara Munamsists held th*t arery 
moaning that ia expraiail by a word {judurtha) ia inavittbly coiuected 
with aootbar meaning o£ anetber word {jMdJrtAdnhTra). Inhere is do 
jiaddfiha or coaoetation that can sUiui independent of any retadon er 
conneetion in a judgment. Even wbeto there are bo ether tHata, they 
would hold the verb to be' (««i) olc. which may be related with aoy 
connoUUoa. The words arpreasiag each related connotationi is e eeDtenew 
are aa mneb a meaos of valid knowledge (yremd^e), ea the jodgmaiit iteall. 
No word without being wlated in a judgment eaa give any ouani^ by lUBd* 
ing apart; in other words, every word shonld be relatid with its coa* 
DoU^ to any other word with its eonnoUtion b a jadgmMit so thsb 
we can kaow seen eormolation b a Judgment aa a related « syntheUc 
me Thna the Prfibbtkaraa do away with Uie Nyajyiyika 

viowa of the validity of the judgment only, whicU coaJeecee together the 
conDotatione exprese^ by words. 

»• "«a»»d8 pade&AM bvddhisomarthyatemihandK&t 

snfMya if* eiddAaw"—(Khoriwa, P. 184). 
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a recoHected knowled^ that is valid, is untenable for 

the face that there it some kind of knowledge that is neither 
ptuely perceptual nor purely recoUcctive but purely illusory 
and hence false in ttseif. Padmapada has worked out in detail 
this conclusion by showing that the obliteration (firamosa) of 
what the Prabhakaras accept, viz,, of previously cognised 
aspecu of the objects, is wholly untenable on the ground that 
this smtiiaiiiiifhifT^Sjui-p/omOfa is not responsible for error as 
is evident from the fact that iiifereacc (nnunana) pre* 
supposes previously cognised (paroksa) space, time etc., or at 
least the previous cognition (pSrvSnuhhave) of these and they 
remain in the shape of impressions (samsharas) only but which 
are not found to be so present iit smf/i where these santskaras 
do not present themselves as really calling up such previous 
knowledge of the diEcreni aspects of the recollected object. 
Thus there is a deai>cut distioccion between inference of 
cognition (jnSnSnumSna) and lecollectioa (rmrii) in which the 
latter is unadulterated with Che previous knowledge of the 
different aspects of the objea foe which the Pilbhakara 
supposes and advocates an obliteration (firamofe). Thus 
smrti being with regard to the pure object (.turfd/jan* i^/u) * 
should be A different category of valid knowledge altogether 
and cannot in any way generate false (miihyS) knowledge 
(such as, of actiofis) by the obheeratiou of some ports. This 
is the greatest rejoinder to the Prabhakara theory and 
Prakafitmayati following Padmapada has brought this out 
quite ably.** 

Vidyiranya has very clearly shown that the Prabhakaia 
contention of smaranabhimSna or the quality of being recol* 
lected as previously cognised, remains inexplicable. He has 
suggested eight alternatives to mean s/nara^bhi’mSrui and has 
shown that none is tenable. These are—(1) smrti (rccoUco 
tion), (2) smrleranya (something other than recollection), 

" uimdt irSnapramdnatari4iS>'aunuUiataf3 ladptfaifitab634iti'o~ 
etSiran no ptfftoA pfafiUto'rtAaf^ jfoiyc 4c^tv^iimitlc6 

proinosoA pofiA^pyale. * * * * ato ndnytUOJnpnyoft'nyaeifayajiHfiwn 

901 rfi^ i‘/utradkpdrti^^[fia1l£ap3d»ld, Pp. 18^188.) 

Ota tra firamd^atmrtii/vaifiiyamora fidiKupa h'ntv Ifllperfh hhrSnii- 
7if6nomafii^(FivOTOfie, P, 188.) 
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.{t)snirtigaiadJiamia (some quality of recollection), (4) ^uiwnu* 
bhava-vihstaivenSTthAgralianam (the Tccoliecdoc of some 
aspects of the previously cognised object), (5) svagalo eva 
haicil smrSivUeMh (some mode o£ recoUection of its own), (6) 
purvanubhavagocarad visistajfieyanimitto viSesah (some special 
object of recollection distinct from that of previous cognition) 
(7) phaiabhedajanakatvam (the quality of producing different 
effects in recognition), (8) srnnra^tUyanubhavah (the perception 
such as ‘I reiiionilxa:’). Vidyaranya’s analysis is more analytic 
than PrakiUatinuyuti’s, though tlic former has taken the cue 
from his predecessor uiul his analysis lias brought out more 
ably the nature of sinrH as opposed to the view of tbe 
Pribhakaias,—that is to say, that smrii is never with regard to 
the auxiliary aspects of the object but always with r^ard to 
the pure object. Vidyarauya has shown that there should be a 
•difference between the vyax/asayajanya smrti and anuvyavasaya- 
janya smrti by way of bringing out this conclusion hrom the 
Advaitist standpoint. He says that in vyat/asSyajanyS smrti 
there is recollection of the pure object {ghalamfUrafn) but in 
anut/yavasSyajanyS smrU there is recollection of the object a.*; 
previously known (by which the auxiliary aspects are implied). 
Hcncc Vidyaranya has concluded that jmrli, to be pure, can 
never rake up along with the auxiliary aspects of an object 
their anuvyavosaya or a recollective knowledge chat as vouch* 
sabng for their knowledge should be presupposed, and hence is 
always with regard to the object as such or an object bereft 
of any relation with anuiryavasaya or recolleaive knowledge, 
but having relation with i/yavasaya or pure cognition that is 
d priori to anur/yavasSya?^ 

Vid^ranya’s analysis of the PrabhSkara view has been 
more to unravel the incompatibilities and to bring but the 
Advaita view. He has shown that the Pribhikara contention 


ieKydireA cKatomarfaffotarSuSh ti^rterevtyS. na sro/dnoie’nvvjra* 

MtdydAAjro^ ^reBsnvAliato visetyUerij/aU, iiA tarAi, aiuvi/aoffa~ 

•dyeninuiAtije «y4rdtdyei'tf^^ S^Ao^a «rtf. ata ttal tUikoK—vifitaUI 
tmrtima tv<miiI^^dHa>viiittancTtfioih ffThan&ti, HRfHttH pad^ftho’ 

•ffitrtivadiii. padOni M ivaiamiatdhMfirthifu jarutifatit^{Vioarao^ 

^reneytuaoi^raAa^-Pp. IdblK}. 
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is untenable (m tUe fact that here is no ground lo 

suppose chat the object of super-imposition is not the 

object oj perception as the subsuatum is (as according tb them 
thO'e is no knowledge of relation— sarheaTgaserhvit —between 
them but there is only a continuity of experience— nairan- 
taryena pralibltasah); hence an illusory silver {mithyS rejal} 
has to be accepted as the object of direct experience.** 
Vidyuaiiya has carried his analysis a bit further by showing 
that the object of negation (nifedhavieoya) is with regard to 
the phenomenal silver (upon shell) and not Uie illusory silver, 
for then the illusory silver (praUbhinkath rajatam) being there 
as the object of illusory knowledge is never the object of tri- 
tcmporal nation (traSkSlika ni%ed}ui) which all negation im¬ 
plies. Thus the Advaitist view, as brought out by Vidyaranya, 
is that the silver is (he phenomenal (vyavaharika) one which 
beir^ falsely taken into knowledge when one sees a shell before 
him is negated tri temporally and is the object of negation. 
But the object of super-imposition being the illusory (pr3li~ 
bhasika) silver, there is the direct experience of such silver in 
illusory knowledge. This dual rdle of the silver wherein it i» 
illusory (prulibhasika) at the time of false knowledge and pheno¬ 
menal (vyavaharika) at the time of negation, has to be accept¬ 
ed to explain the knowledge and negation of it logically. 
The chaige of ungrounded negation in so far as the pheno¬ 
menal silver is never the object of false knowledge (aprasakla- 
pratisedha) is ably refuted by Vid^raiiya who shows that the 
phenomenal silver, though never die object of illusory know¬ 
ledge, is falsely taken into the knowledge of the substratum 
(shell) as it generally appears (samanyopSdhau prasakteh) and 
never into the knowledge of it as it is. Hence even the nega¬ 
tion of an object (say, a jar) on the ground is with regard 
to the far as it is capable of being known (though not actually 
known—in which case no negation of it would be possible) 
on the genera! aspects of space, time etc., of the substratum 
^ound). Thus the Advaitist theory as brought out by 
Vid^ranya is unchallengeable and Vidylranya's analysis ha^ 


mithfuraiat^ya ivkUjeontna twatmeyo^ya- 
4iietm6hfUTcbkifvpoiiainei—{Vivm9^^<mey«»oiitgTa}ia, P. 17S}. 
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been more accurate and thoroug;h^oing than v/hat his pru- 
dece&sois suggested. Wc have shown above that Akhanda- 
naada has just hinted at these two kinds of the silver hi his 
7'attvadipana. Vidyiranya has supported what bis prcdvccs* 
SOTS, Padmapada and Prakalatmayati. have said widi legaid ut 
the nature of the object of illusion. The object of illusion, 
according to hU predecessors, is similar to the recollected object 
(imaryomu>?asndTiam) and never recollected as such (w« 
stnaryafitSiuim). He also harps on the siunc tune :uid slu)Wb 
that this similitude with the recollected object pre-supposex the 
previous cognition of the silver (which was true) but whidi 
becomes false in illusory knowledge bcii^ related to the 
substratum by a througK-aad'ihrough false relation. He only 
hints at the impossibility of adhy&sa without such previous 
cognition and seems to bring out bis predecessors' logical 
analysis to die forefront by saying very clearly what is hidden 
in iL*" 

Vid^iranya's analysis of what his predecessor Prakii^at- 
mayati hinted at is very clearly done and it leaves one in lio 
doubt about the opisiemology of adltyS^a. He shows that Uie 
object of illusion being; born of impressions (of previous cc^ni* 
tion) is never to be seriously challenged on the ground that it 
is not recolleaivc knowledge, pure and simple, 
najfianatvat). for he says that contaccual knowledge, pure and 
sumple, becocncs upSdhi (the hindrance to any valid inference^ 
to any such inference. We have shown above that Prakafai* 
mayati has said that e^ccept in such contactual knowledge, there 
is a rble of sa7hskSra (impressions) in every kind of knowlcdgCp 
and illusory knowledge bcii^ not born of pure scnsc*con.tact has- 
to admit soThskaros for its origination. But Vidyiranya puts 
it more logically and shows that this upSdhi of pure contactual 
knowledge is co-eval with the probandum (sSdhya) in the 
example (dr^tanta, viz., “as in perceptual knowledge") [the 
probandum being sarhskSrajnvyatvdbhavaval], but not so with 
the probans (hetu) in the minor terra (paksa, viz., adhyasah} 
(the probans being smTtibkinnojnSnatvat]. Vid^aranya’s logical 

*' fltf hifaae»iihkiitaf«iatotya Tifj<n‘7hhHl>ttirdrif/<ui-“{Virara«apramtf«' 

»a/hOToka^. 181 ). 
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.aaalysi& comes co thU that in odhyasajnana there i5 never pure 
xontactual knowledge as co-eval with the difference from pure 
recollccdve knowledge (that recolleccive knowledge being a fact), 
whence it follows that the probandum, \h., somskarajanya- 
tvobhSvawit is never proveable in the pakea, viz., adhyasajnine. 
This logical analysis of Vidyaranya proves, therefore, that 
adkyoia has to admit snmskaras as well as some sort of sense* 
contact, though false, and is therefore neither born of pure con* 
tactual knowledge nor of pure recollective knowledge,*® 

Prakafltmayati has thereafter broxighc in the Nyaiyayika 
view chat the silver (object of saper-imposiiion) is present else¬ 
where as a real entity but is brought forth upon the shell with 
which the sense is in contact, being associated with any doM 
(defect) and is thus uken into knowledge upon the shell which 
is present before. The i-ecalling of silver upon shell is, 
according to them, due to the similitude between them and 
hence the Nyaiylyikas conclude that the knowledge of silver is 
purely perceptual (grahaj^almakam). “The Nyai^yikas conclude 
that in mistaking a piece of nacre as a piece of silver, there 
are not two pieces of knowle^^ as the PrSbl^karas hold, but 
there is a third variety of knowledge where the piece of naae 
is cognised as being qualihed by the knowledge of the piece 
of silver. This erroneous knowledge arises, according to the 
Nyaiyiiyikas, due to an abnormal contact of the senseorgan 
(viz., the eye) with the object (viz., silver which is absent in 
the present case but present elsewhere). This abnormal psy¬ 
chosis is what is known as j^nalakMna-sannikarfd or connec¬ 
tion of the seQ5e*organ with tlie object due to the pre-occupied 
knowledge of that object in the mind, though the object be 
not really present.’' (Author's ardde: “The Problem of Nacre- 

*) Vid^ranya's logical staalyvis etn be und^reWod if w« uodustand 
-the BUuis of KpddfU wliieb is d«AMd is lodiaa logic M tOdAyuva vy^poio 
t/atla KtUrspySpaJiMolhe la vpOdhih, vis., that which is ee*«VBl with 
.tedhya or probandara bat not » with hetu or probus is th« vpidfU. 
In vslid Inference if any lector is ebewn to be sack u not eziitiog co- 
ertensively with tbe Aet« by which the sddAya ii sought W be eeUblishsd 
in the f afc(o, while >o existing with the lidkya in lbs known cues 
(rffffdnM), then tbs whole inference seeking to estebiisli the sddAya in 
any (minor term) becomes fallacious for the ebseoce of such co* 

05 tteDsi»e ««dAy« on th« strength ot e wssker Aef« In the fdeta. 
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Silver iu Indian ?hi\osophy”Indian Historieal Quatlerly, 
June, 1952; Pp. 164-165). 

Padmapida hin« upon this view when he exposes the 
incompaiibilitica and Prakaiatmayati works upon this ela* 
borately. This view which is known as anya(h5khydlivSda 
cannot stand ihe scrutiny of logic, as Praka^atmayaci and 
AkhandanantU expose it to it. Prakaiutmayaii says that the 
alternative interpretations to anyalhSkhyrui may be: (I) Know¬ 
ledge of a dilEcrcnt form with regard to a dillcrcut substratum 
(finyakuiafft ffiafuim anySlamOanam), (2) Knowledge of an 
object appearing as a different object (iKi.tiwHo voilvanlariil- 
mana avabltasah), (5) Knowledge of an object transformed 
differently {anyaikS parinaU vastuni fnSnam). The first 
interpretation is untenable on the face of it, for the 
Nyaiyayikas cannot admit the object and the revelation of 
knowledge as different when they have to oppose the direct 
apprehension of an object as it exists. The object cannot 
assume a different form when it is in contaa with the sense 
for the fact that it cannot produce a different form {SASm) in 
knowledge which is contradictory. Nor can the object be said 
to be the object of actions flowing from sudi knowledge (of 
taking one thing as the other) for the fact that neither by 
way of intervention (yyttvadhdnd) nor by way of immediacy 
(ovyavadhAna) can the object be said to be the object of such 
motor-actions- When, for example, from the knowledge of a 
tiger, a cudgel is brought in, the cudgel, being the object of 
motor-actions flowing from the knowledge of the tiger, cannot 
be said to be the object of the knowledge of the tiger. Hence 
Prakaiiunayati concludes chat such difference in the object 
due to the motor-actions produced by the sense-contact cannot 
be logically established.^* Akhandananda in his TatlvadXpana 
has shown that over and above these two alternatives in the 
first interpretation, two others are also untenable. Firstly, tlxe 
object cannot appear as different due to any beneflt accruing 
from the knowledge of the substratum (saThvifjanilalUayaSra- 
yatvam). for when the object is destroyed (pradhimta) it ceases 

** ttmndt iafWtira «i‘^/anbonaif>ifi ninpStOroih 

P, 1S9}, 
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to have ever been wrongly perceived; secondly, appearing as a 
different object U never possible if the object be a future one, 
where the objectivity of appearance (bhanokarmatvam) is 
never possible till it will be produced, or even if the object is 
said to be revealed by way of motor-actions {xfyovakSra- 
vuoyaivam) due to Uic appearance, tfien many ancillary pro¬ 
perties of an object will have to be admitted as comity with¬ 
in the sphere of such appearance.*^ PrakJiStmayati has mor^ 
.over repudiated the other two alternatives of the anyatha- 
khyiUvSdin with regard to the meaning of anyathakhyali. 
The second interpretation referred to above, vii., knowledge of 
an object appearing as a different object, is not plausible for 
the fact that unless the NyaiySyikas admit an illusory {mUhyn 
^anirvacanlya) relation between the knowledge and the 
jihjtci of appearance as the Advaitisu do, no knowledge of 
such appearance is ever to be contemplated- This impos¬ 
sibility is due to the metaphysical stand of this School where 
there is complete difference between the generic object and 
its specific attributes, and hence no real relation can be 
.effected between them; nor is there any unreal relation as they 
•do not admit it- Thus a void relation {Sunyah semsargah) can 
never come into the knowledge in such cases. Even the 
recognition of difference and non-difference (bhedabhedau) 
.cannot account for error, for then valid cognitions like ‘this is 
a khandtKO^' will be erroneous. Hence the Nyaiyayika being 
impelied on the horns of a dilemma, would rather prefer a 
real relation isaihsargosatyatS) to an unreal {anirwifflnjya) one, 
hut that would make his theory of error a precarious hypo¬ 
thesis inasmuch as the relation being real, no negating know¬ 
ledge would ever be possible, or, there would be no disdne- 
tion between real and erroneous knowledge, and thus error 

** kin-OiOrirv^ateomilimbcnaU'OJ^J vSa 
JU'aitfOyacvffM! Oka »i»k\'ij!aniiilUaif^oirati:am1 atXavC bhdttmOnatwtfnI 
fia UUiyaA, ^odAtivtidtratifoyattapnua^filL nii)>i bhua- 

mOnaleon IM/uiMamatvm tOa tatprayuAl^iVi/avakSraiAiatfOUetnl nidyab, 
bhaii^didtraei^ayoiOpciith. ns dvitlyoL niiftonjfokaiaif’i vyatishirtu 
%-ifajfatita kaladAataa‘iui&icrs^ baJadbautajii^avifai/atvSfisltik, tatmAt 
tatUki*ArpaAaaj/a caktavi/ii^ taecs nStreti iukUrssAianbo- 

nstronHyebhiprA^eftOfesanAanitt'Utnit UidSiAfC stttadtpsno, 
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and negaiion would indiscrirainardy appear in every piece of 
-valid and invaHd knowledge. The Nyaiyiiyika might suggest 
that his anyathakkyali refers to the knowledge or revelation of 
an^ object transfomed differendy (any<if^5 par^ate vascwii 
jfianam). and it is die shell that is transformed as the silver. 
But it is Padmapudu who has shown dearly iliat such a view 
is untenable, on the face of it, for the transformation having 
been real like that of milk into curd, there would never appear 
any negating knowledge (Oadlfajmm) afterwards. Hence to 
admit any such traiisfonuation is to admit the nsaliiy of know- 
ledge in such cases of error. This alternative of real trarw- 
formation of ihe substratum into the illusory object is the very 
old view of anyathSkhyali as advocated by Bbagavad 
Bhaskara, who admits both diflcrcnce and non^lifferencc 
(bhedSbhedau) in every rclaaonaJ knowledge. This view is, 
aherefore, not the N^aiyayika’s own, but borrowed from 
Bh^kara. 

PrakSiatmayati says iliat it is the Prabhakaras who are 
epistemological realists and who never admit falsity in know¬ 
ledge, that have brought out ihc views of the opponents, vh., 
the NyaiySyikas and others who recognise error in knowledge 
{bhraniavadins) by way of showing the fallacies in their systems. 
Hence the above account of the NyaiySyika view of anyalha- 
hhyativ&da is from the viewpoint of the Prabhakaras who, says 
Prakafittnayati, are out to demolish any theory of error in 
imowledge, and hence who next attack the Buddhist theory of 
StmafihyativSda. It is well-known that except the Mldhya- 
mikas, all other Scho^s of Buddhism subscribe to this 
^ImakhySti theory of error which explains it from the angle 
•of an epistemological idealism. Hence these Schools argue 
shat it is the consciousness (vijfiSna) that is the sole cause of 
the appearance of all the empirical phenomena, and it is, there¬ 
fore, the ground of all the appearances. “Now the advocates 
of atmakhyStivada are all subjectivists in so far as they recog¬ 
nise nothing outside of knowledge. The object of knowledge 
is only a form of knowledge which alone Is true. Knowledge 
and its objects arc inseparably connected and invariably pre¬ 
sent; hence there is, so to say, identity in them, • • • • 
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Thty Lold dial die pietc of jxacrc h exiscent only in knowledge 
and ike error arises only wlieii we falsely suppose it to 
present outside of knowledge. Their argument surts with 
ihcir recognition of the fact that whatever forui is pcrecivcd 
is without another perception to the coniraxy, true, real; but 
its negation is possible only when such another stronger pe^ 
ccpd^i to the contrary arises. Hence they hold that when wc 
negate the knowledge of silver on a piece of nacre, what wc 
have to do U to admit only the negation of external rnanifcs- 
union of silver which is internal and not oC the piece of silver 
itself It is better and wiser, they hold, to acknowledge such 
a standptunt. for in doing so, wc arc It^ically precu^ Ixiug. 
at the same time concise.” (Author's article : ‘The I’toblcui 
of Nacre-Silver in Indian Philo8opby”-fmhVi« Htsioticcl 
Ot;rtr«rhwjuhc. 1952. P. 160). This external manifesta- 
don of silver which according to this theory is the 
object of negation is raked up by an impression which had 
been imprinted, so to say, upon the series of momentary bits of 
knowledge (jhanasantali or vijhanasantati) and this impression 
thowh separated by a gulf of such momentary bits of know¬ 
ledge, can call up the silver by way of similitude. They go 
even to the extreme of admitdi^ an eternal chain of impres¬ 
sions regarding an external objea carried down through the 
momcniary bits of knowledge and the calling up of the object 
by the maturity (paripakn) of this iinprcssicn serjcs (vic^am). - 
PrakaiStmayaii brings out the fallacies w such a view of 
the Buddhists from (be viewpoint of the Prabhakaras who attack 
the almakhyZti doctrine, The Prabhakaras according to 
Pral^atmayati point out that the silver which is held by the 
Buddhists as the objective projection of the subjective existence 
is never capable of being accounted for in cztea. If it is not 
born there, it can have no appearance, and if it is held to be 
born, it fails to be subjective, for an objective basis of such 
appearance (say, an external objea perceived before) has to be 
admitted. But the Buddhist argument being that the subjec¬ 
tive silver is only projected as external under the influence of 


•* t^jm^ajMnanUefut era sa 
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impcrf«cuom («ic>?ai) adlioring to the knowledge (or, say, silver^ 
which is subjective iu itself, Prabhlkaras charge them with 
noji-originaiion of any externally projected silver; for, they 
point out that the causal knowledge of the externally projec' 
ted silver being prior to the object has not the capacity to 
ret cal it, and any other knowledge devoid of imperfections 
Hiiucbcd to it can never be said to be the cause of the calling 
iij) of (lie cxteimil silver for tliu simple fact (hat there ceases 
i<i he any causal nexus between a particular piece of knowledge 
and a jKiriicular apj>varaiico (which is possible only under the 
iullucni.*c of the do.yis calling up the external proje<iion» 
ilu'ougli tHiMinds or impressions according lo the Buddhists), 
finally if the knowledge being under the influence of these 
dosns can call up the external projection, then the latter beb^ 
born of the knowledge of silver which is subjective should be 
admiitecl as a real (sal) category like the subjective silver, or 
else, the external projectiou of silver should cease to have for 
its cause the subjective knowledge of silver which makes the 
former appear. This admission of the reality of the projected 
entity is from the vicu' of the theory of knowledge in and 
,through forms (sok/irajnanaiiado) of the Buddhist. These arc. 
at<.or(ling to Padmapada's analysis, some of the serious charges, 
put forward by the Prabbakaras against the Buddhists (Sfma* 
Aftyariifudtns) whose doctrine seems to callapse under c^em, and. 
the PrSbhakaras’ stand to defend their own is given a further 
lease of examination. This has been done by Prakllatmayatl 
who has shown tbat the Prabhakaras have exposed the fall.v 
cics to the ntmakhyalivada only to give thcmseU'Cs up as upK 
holding a theory which is to bo put to further considerations 
by tbe Advaicists. 

The Prabhlkara contentioa that in error there are two 
pieces of knowledge—one of tbe nature of perception and the 
other of tbe nature of memory-—both of which are true in 
themselves, is next sought to be examined critically by 
PrakaiStjnayati. Hence he has brought in the Advaitist po9itic» 
that there is a unified knowledge in error which is designated 
as illusory as being bom of ignorance (avidyo) of the substra¬ 
tum. The Advaita position relating to error or illusory know¬ 
ledge is consistent with its metaphysical stand where tbe Wit¬ 
ness-Self {S^^.pcattanyo) is conceived as the background of 
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all kno'vjiig. 1 j:i empirical knowledge, however, ttere arc 
empirical limitations of the SahJi-ctiiiatiya through the mind 
(antfihkoram), its urges (vrUis) and die object die 

iaAst-cfli/flnyfl is always the sole revealer of everything involved 
in epistemological processes. This mcwphysical position has 
been taken in by PiakSiStmayati here in explaining the Advniu 
theory oC illusory knowledge. In fact, liei'C had been initiated 
z masterly analysis of the theory which has been elaborated 
by a host of later dialecticians of Advaiia Philosophy. 
Fadmapfda has hinted at this explanation, though in a aypiic 
way, and PrakiiSunayad and AkhandSiianda have elaborated it. 

The Advaicist argue chat the recollection of which the 
Prabhikaras hold obliteration (pramoM) of some aspect* is a 
non*endiy and in its place, a third variety of knowledge m iscs 
which can explain the origination of the illusory silver as being 
called upon the sheU. Thus the categoiy of illusion is an 
entirely different one arising out of the co-operation of several 
factors, viz., the contact {samyoga) between the sense and the 
substratum, imperfections (dora) in the sense and an ignonincc 
(avidyS) pertaining to the Consciousness of the substratum. Ali 
these factors are coalesced together as a result of which there 
appears the illusory silver upon the die] I, the silver being the 
transformation of ovidyS pertaining to its Consciousness raked 
op by the imperfections (do^) which not only retard the 
•originao'on of the knowledge of the substratum but help to call 
up the object of illusion through the avidya. Thus die 
Advaittsts hold that there is one complex whole of knowledge 
in illusion into which the impression (sarhskSn) and imperfect 
cause (dusta-karanS) pertaining to the calling up of the object 
of illusion play their part tinitedly^'. This shows that the 
Prabbhkaia contention of the admis»ioa of two pieces of know* 
ledge of which one, viz., lecollection, foregoes some aspects 
(smr/ipnJmo^a) is untenable for the fact that the Advaitist con- 
tenUoQ that error is a complex psychosis where many a factor 
plays iu part to account for it is more logical and more con* 
forming to the naiure of error, The Advaitist interpretalion 

** kirafadofa^ kdryanitie tmjia iaiiith «!rund)umiitva tamtt^rrra- 
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of error, w!ieu more elaborately discu&scd, would come upto 
this that error is duo to the transfonnaiion of the ev:d>S or 
ignoraoce periainiug to the consciousness of the substratum, 
and it is this aoidy^ which being aided by iltc extraneous 
imperfections of the scnse orgaii, rakes up. through similarity, 
the illusory silver, that is along with the knowledge of the 
silver known directly by die Snfi^y-tnilartva or the Witness* 
Consciousness, Hcnec the object and knou'ledge of illusion 
being bot)i directly i*eveale<l to the the 

avidynxifUi or the mge of avielya wJhch is respmsiblc for the 
.calling up of the object of illusion has also a part to play, 
though it has along with the object of illusion to be directly 
revealed by the Saksi-catfanya (it being inert); but then the 
.critics of the Advaitist contention would point out ibac this 
theory where there is a complex whole of knowledge falls 
down, for here thei’e are two knowledges, one of the 
avidyuvrUi and the other of as revealing the 

former. The Atlvaitjsc ans^ver to such a charge is dearly 
.brought out by Prakii^atmayati 'vho says that the result of 
knowledge is to be inferred from the object and not from the 
knowledge itself, so that the nature of knowledge as to unity 
or variety is the result of knowledge inferred from a unified 
or a varied object and never from the knowledge itself which 
may be one or many without any strings attached to it to 
determine Its own nature as such. Here PrakaiStmayati's 
analysis Is in conformity with the Advaitist position of the 
relation between knowledge and its objects, that is to say, of 
the self-luminous character of knowledge which reveals the 
object, whcihcr it be one, many or falsely regarded as one. 
The unity or variety of knowledge does not depend on know¬ 
ledge whldi is self-revealed and uniform, but the objects being 
different (as one, many or falsely recognised as one) lend the 
colour (oASm) to knowledge as such. Thus empirically speak¬ 
ing, knowledge, though a unified and self-revealed entity, takes 
the shape of the object it reveals. Hence PrakSiSmiayati says 
that though the opponents urge that there are two knowledge- 
processes here in illusion, yet the object being a unified whole 
does not bifurcate knowledge which turns out to be a unified 
nvhole, Had there been two separate objects revealed by two 
separate knowledge-processes, there would have been a diver- 
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sity in knowledge. Bui here ihc two knowledge-processes 
being with regard to the (real) Aubstralum (i.c., shell) and the 
unreal object (i.c., silver), boilr of which lose iheir difference 
in error, there appears lo he a unified knowledge, rhough there 
are different kiiowledge-procmes. The duality of ibe knowlcdgc- 
situadon here could not have of itself been responsible for the 
variety of the kii<»wlcdge-situacion but for the variciy of ilie 
objects it revealed. But when once in illusion that variety of 
objects is gouc by super-imposing one (the silver) upon anothci' 
(the shell) where a uuiQed object seems to be bom out ol such 
false super-imposition due to nvidya backed up by impression 
and similarity, the variety of knowledge-situation also goes 
away, and a unified, complex whole of knowledge has to be 
admitted in adhyasa. This is the Advaiti»t position of the 
nature of knowledge in illusion which has been rtiusierCully 
brought CO light by PrakiUatmayaii*^. 

Prakaiatmayati further analy'ses the PrSbhlkara view that 
the two pieces of knowledge in error axe born without an) 
interveoiog time (ntrontarotpauno) and hcncc there need iioc 
be any unity of knowledge as supposed by the Advaiia Vedan* 
lists. The Pribhikara vie^v is chat the two pieces of know¬ 
ledge (one of the nature of perception and the other of the 
nature of memory) arc presented successively and wicbout any 
intervening time in the mind, as a result of winch false action 
{vyavaham) and false designation (x/yapad&ia) flow. Hence 
they hold that there is hardly any ground for holding chat 
there arises a complex whole of knowledge in error, as the 
Advaicists hold. This view is examined dearly by Prakiiai- 
mayati and Akhandlnaoda who show chat uninterrupted bits 
of knowledge cannot always account for action and designa¬ 
tion, true or ihlse. Praka^tmayati brings out rbc nature of 
verbal knowledge from the standpoint of the Bhatta Mlmamdsts 
and the N)^ya-Vatiesika$ to show chat here there being an un¬ 
interrupted series of word-knowledge, every hit of such know¬ 
ledge being momenury cannot coalesce to give the desired unity 
of meaning which is possible only when the impressions of 

** ki phaiamaoaikCtoU, na jii’nfa>'arrkinn(m. 

tigavoica laii/nfititkyarmtimoratiyany/lfma^i/ailiotamuftanaa^ , 
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the momeutary bits of knowledge siay upio the last woixl 
^v'hich ulone is thus capable to do so. Praka^atmayati there* 
after draws an analogy from inferential knowledge where also 
ihe knowledge of the probans {lingajnSntC) and the knowledge 
rinsing out of impressions (^amiAoru) me^e together to give 
the knowledge of the probandum. TJiis view has to be accep* 
ted in Older to accotznt for a unity of causal cognitions which 
are not isolated bits of knowledge arising out of a variety of 
causes. Praka^tinayad has ably shown that in inferential and 
errorneous cognitions ajid in recalling of Tcu)licciion (^raiyab’ 
there is invariably such concomitance in the causal 
cognitions which coalesce to produce their effect, c.g.j a unified 
knowledge. As to the nature of inferential knowledge 
specially, it is to be admitted that the knowledge of the impre¬ 
ssions (soih^Aara) is a necessary factor which calls up the 
I'ecoliection of concomitance (between the probans and the 
probandum) through the knowledge of the probans (hftgd* 
jfiana). iiupressions {.Te»;isAS»v?) and ihc consequential recollec* 
tivc knowledge oC eoncomilance {vyupHsinrit} so that the know* 
lodge of ihc probandum ensues. This view being accepted by 
ihe Mimainsists to account for inferential knowledge (as opposed 
10 the view of the Naiyayikas ^vJlo liold the knuwdedge of 
•concomitance associated wltli the knowledge of the minor 
term as having such concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum, Prakalltmayati shows that in illusion, too, theie 
3s a unitary knowledge born out of several factors, viz., con¬ 
tact of the sense-organ {samprayogfC), impressions (tuThsASra), 
imperfections (do.^j) and ignorance (euhlyS), and not two 
pieces of knowledge, as advocated by the Prabhakaras. Padma- 
plda, coo, has shown that in illusion, there operates the same 
law as in other forms of knowledge, such as, inferential or 
Te*representacional, but the difference lies in the fact that in 
the latter forms of knowledge there is no imperfectioa or 
Ignorance at the origin and hence they are true, while in the 
former there is the defect of ignorance at the bottom whence 
it is untrue*®. Here it must be noted that Padmap4da strikes 

^ tmm/iUiAgcular^anQirtfra fiam})fiTttl\ajiivn{itaih»k/lfQtMidb6dhya 
Af/tfA lifictjUAno^ P. 202.) ftAjatfiari- 

oAQtya BomhOtodhodhaicatA^Vnyath/faiddkatrSt tadaiSra Pva 

tatsh vp'HaMar'tnam^mipcjienMmify/Uaiby/t saiuJeSTatff' 
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a new note in the wigmatiou ot inferential kiiowledgc, for Iw 
doc$ not side either with die Mimaiusists or with Naiyayiktis, 
but says chat impression of the knowledge of comoinicaiice 
alone is capable to generate iafercudal knowledge (without 
Tccollectiou of the concomitance or without knowledge of 
association of such concoinitauco with the minor icrni). 

PrakidTumayati has suimncd up very logically the Advaitlsi 
position of illusory knowledge which is known as antrvaca' 
nlyahhyalivaila by showing the logical and psychological 
anomalies iu other views. For example, he has shown that 
in the Prabhakara theory of akhyati there is a bundle of ui\- 
callcd-for assumptions, viz., (he recollection of the piwmLecU 
Che obliteration of some aspects of recollection, recognition of 
cwo pieces of knowledge where a unitary knowledge arises, ctc. 
SiniiUrly in the Naiyayika vic^v there is the psychological 
inconsistency in making die silver diiecdy perceived as present 
elsewhere and the logical InconsUtcncy of the absence of any 
relation between the silver and the shell inasimich as without 
a reladoti obtaining there between the su^r-imposed and the 
locos of super-imposition revealed in a unitary piece of know¬ 
ledge, the Naiyiiyjkas theory of supcr-sensuous relation 
cannot be logically established; anil in 
the BuddhUc theory there is the uncalled-for assumption of the 
externally perceived as the internally present. In the Advaxtist 
theory, howcn'cr, there is an illusory object, vir., die siU'Cr. which 
is perceived on the shell falsely hut the silver is never real in 
the phenomenal world. Hence Prakailtmayati shows that tht- 
Advaidsi conception of three grades of reaUiyc-^Uusory, plic- 
nomenal and cranscendenul, is consistent with the logic and 
psychology of illusion, inasmuch as the illusory silver ha.s » 
reality (illusory) which is negated in the phenomenal plane. 
Thus the existence (safta) of silver is there so long as w'c per^ 
ceive it and hence the silver is. so to say, horn then and 

ffodarienm Mh«tan^^Taleredtp<n/^, P. OS). «ya*«>a ta 
pf^ya6Ai/«Re'p». nti funarjfi^odt'ayt prwHA^amatti. taAS Wifuitfierf- 

nitfartoilyoA lafra WAjk 
kajHOno-iirafyibli!}*^ yathfirtbamirn- 

vahk 4 iaf, lArt tit i/tranedot/ldatathabymTlhilrtMAteb—PaetapAdil'ri.Vp. 
aB.204}. 
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ihcrc.’* The position of the Advaita Vedaniisis as brought 
out by PadmajMda and Prakaiatmayaii regarding tbc nature of 
dlusion comes to this that the object of illusion should be 
regarded as such that its false character becomes apparent 
while it is put to logical test. This falsity (mithySlva) is 
according to them anirvacautyatva and logically establishes the 
object of illusion as the creation of ignorance (avidyS) covering 
up the consciousness of Uie locus, as supported by method of 
agreemeot and difference (anvayavyatirekasiddhay The object of 
illusion, ilicrcfoie, is different from the phenomenal object and 
is negated by the knowledge of this object. Hence the object 
of illusion and its knowledge are both created by mays or 
nescience covering up consciousness of the locus that are 
directly revealed by Sakpcaiianya or the Wicness^onsdousness. 
This creation of maya and the consequential illusory knowledge 
arc what is preached by Advaica Vedanta whose logic rests 
upon the fact that whenever there is a false object, there ia 
the mixiog-up of the objects of two grades of reality,—be 
it phenomenal and illusory or transcendental and phenomenal. 
The whole logic of illusion hinges upon this contention which 
speaks volumes in support of the Advaitist position that illu* 
sion is the false creation of mSyS or nescience that is itself an 
unreal entity. All our false knowledge is born out of the 
creation of a false objea on a locus that is falsely got mixed 
up with it. This is known as the anirvacantyakhySti of the 
Advaita Vcdantjsis who bring out dearly the object of know* 
ledge of illusion from the standpoint of a logical analysis of 
the posdbility of such an abnormal psychosis. “They 
hold that as Consciousness is the only real source of revda- 
don of a thing, the consciousness of the knower (pramatfcaila- 
nya) revealed through the irrlti gets identified with the Con¬ 
sciousness on which the thing is super-imposed (vi^aynentVonya), 
and then the ignorance covering up the nacre creates the silver. 
Everything of the universe, according to the Advaita Vedan* 
tUts, is the creation of ignorance in the tense that it is super¬ 
imposed on Consciousness and has no independent existence. 
This piece of silver is also the aeation of ignorance as it has 

'* idaiitAAauttOTgara^Tai>ifn»j/n Svblikduniiisrgo'yan ardb/Uatt, na 

rfi/tifa$Sf0^aratafti-ain—(Virfmi?n, T. SW), 
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no separate eKisience apart £roiu ihc Consciousness (of oacru) 
oa which it U falsely cognised. • • » • 

The silver is, therefore, according lo them, ihe external creu* 
cion of the same value of interual ignorance, because ii is as 
untrue as Ignorance itself. This is known as par/yo/na of 
ignorance into the form of silver.“ (Author’s ankle : '"Ihc 
Problem of Naac-Silver in Indian Philosophy”—Indian Hh* 
loncoi QnarieWy—June, 1052; P. 167). 


i 


CHAPTER IV 

THE STATUS OY SUPEIUMI*OSED OBJECT : ITS 
NEGATION AND CREATION, WITH A CRITICAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE ADVAITA VIEW OF THE 
SUBSTRATUM 

Prak5^5iiua) :ui lias imroduccd an inicic8lin| discuision on 
ihc naiurc of miya which l*adniai^da Iiutl C 4 iiaii?d with avtdya 
\vhcn he said that tlic silver is the ci’caiion of mSya (rtio 
niayainaya}h rajalam’^Poncapadikd. I’. 205). These two «*a- 
<epts have a difference aaording: to some Vedaotists in so far 
Jis tnaya is said to be the cosmic principle of ignorance that 
<lepcncls on the cieacor (Aeila) and does not affect him in any 
way, ^vhiJe avidya has quite Uic opposite characteristics. But 
Praka^Stniayntt docs not recognise tins difference inasmuch os Urn 
real characteristic {WrupQlah.\Ana) is the s:iiiic in both, veiling 
of the real nature of objects and projecting of a different nature 
in its pi ace {tal ix/Svab hSsa pial ibafidhavipn fyayavab haifi- 

laksamsya — Vwaram, P. 208) are ihc common attributes of 
both. Hence Prakl^atmayati brings out the fact that truly a 
and avidya have the same attributes and lienee the same false 
(antivacanlya) nature, inasmuch as the efficient causes like the 
^ense-diseascs or incantations (man/rei) calling up the Svidyakn 
or the mnyikn object arc due to die same fun^mental prln* 
ciplc of eternal nescience (nu/idyfijiuinn). Even in the 
there is clearly no distinction between tnffvff and avidya as is 
evident from the pa8s:^?:e: ««5>Sm fti prahrlim vidyat 
{SvetShfotarn Upan'iMil), for, as Prakafiitnuivati points out, here 
viHyH and avidyd as the two fundamental principles are said 
If) be of uUufteal tiature along with their effects of super- 
imposition (rtcJAyffta) and projection (viksfpa). Akhandinanda 
in his Tffth^dipana clarilies the point further tliat as maya is 
the fundamental principle of cosmic evolution (which is a pro* 
jection upon the Absolute GonsciousneM or Brrthmar^, there is, 
therefore, a logical necessity to regard avidya as not a different 
principle from it but identical with it. The common distinc¬ 
tion drawn between them is based on the distinction of jlva 
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and livara who are r«pecuvely regarded as the ground {airaya} 
o£ them. (Cf. the view of Prakat3rthavivaranakara in hi& 
Praka^arihavivaMHa discussed in The Doctrine of MSyS—by 
Dr, A. K.. Rayebaudbuti, P. 104). But PrakS^imayaii seems 
to suggest that this disiioccion u neither logical nor warranted 
by scriptural evidence for the fact that they have an identical 
nature of false super imposition and false projection in the 
matter of producing false creation {tatlvavabh&sapraUbandha- 
vcparyayAvahhiiiolaksanQsya—Vh'arana, P. 20$), and Akhanda* 
nanda snms up their identity from the viewpoint of one funda* 
mental principle governing the cosmic evolution.'*^ Prakafat* 
inayaii has moreover shown that the distinction between mSya 
and avidyi on the basis of aEectation on the ground or locus 
of them is also untenable, for in both cases there is the absence 
of affectation due to the knowledge of negation and knowledge- 
of overcoming of the false appearance {bSdhanUcayapniUkSm- 
jnSnSbhyam—Vivaraiyi, P. 205), Thus the distinction on this 
ground is an illogical one inasmuch as both have the same 
principles at the bottom which make them operative or not. 
Moreover, the distinction drawn on the ground of their pro¬ 
duction which in the case of tnaya is dependent on tbo 
producer (karta) but not so dependent in the case of avidyS, 
is also not tenable logically; for PrakS^Stmayati shows that 
mayd is not dependent on the producer (korlS) of it, but its 
efficient causes cannot be stopp^ by the producer of maya.^* 
Even avidyS can be so produced by the application of its 
efficient cause, such as, the appearance of wo moons by the 
pressing of the eye-ball by the finger. Here in sopsdhikn 
hhrama there is equally the dependence of oj/idyd like mSya 
on its effidenc cause, and nimpSdhika bhroma like the dream- 
appearance created by the eficieoi cause of mSya (like incania* 
tioDs) seems to persist even when real knowledge dawns and. 
therefore, is equally dependent on the percipient conscious 
individual who goes on creating il by the application of fhf 
efficient cause, as in dvidyaka appearance (nirup5d?t*ft<j) of 

joffclitrakrlau irut^ vtuj^S-tobdatifu frra];uitstiat twya era «/«- 
r/Jrfi ava v)d}<Ui>fie fatvporihiipajUBK^hfaet. lat- 

a6rAridgenavaeobdo/raml/ifaHAaA—iTaityaJ''pma. P, Stt}. 

” end/alt »a mii/Aprolaranirfidhab (Parti it- 

dtihuta, P. SOG). 
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refleciions (pialiOimba) even where there U no locus oC reflec¬ 
tion by the applicdtion of such causes. 

It comes to this then that Praki»2tinayaLi, (ollowini 
Padmapada, does not admit any logical dutiixctiuu between 
muya and avidyS, though conceptually there are two such 
terms, He elaborately brings out the fact that these two terms 
have the same cause, »ainc effect and same means of destiue* 
tion; lienee there is Ic^kully no necessity u> draw a line of 
di.stinction between them. They arc oC similar nature in tlic 
mutter uC (be produdinn of dTcct* (such m, illusions of sense, 
h^illucinations oC magic etc.) by depending on their efficient 
cause (and not to speak of the material cause which is ajfiSnc). 
Thus Prak^tmay'aii defends hU predecessor’s analysis that the 
silver (of illusory perception) is created by m 2 >S {ato 
tnaySmayarh rajalam-^ancapSdikay His conclusion i» 
strengthened by inui, .tmr/t, fiitra and Shafya of the Vedanta 
School where diesc two terms arc used in identical universe of 
discourse. Thus PrakTiiaunayati refers to the .<rKh*-passagc: 
tfjsyabh idhySnadyofa not tnl ix^abliavSd bh rryaUant c vihfamSya- 
n/t»r//i7i {Sxietait‘Aloin C/^uwad), to the mir/i-paMaget taraiya- 
vidySxh vHalam hnll ytJSimn mveiite, yogi mSyatnameyaya 
vidyStinane iiAmah {Fvrana), to die Brahmosiil'i'a 
(S/2/S): mdyamStram tu k3risnyena7iabhhfyaktasvarupalv5tj> 
to the SA5fy<j*pas8ages where nvidyS^ m3yS, aoidyBSakti,. 
maySsokti have been used,^^ and to the PrtdcapSdiAo-passage: • 
avidyd mSyaksaram; even he refers to Mandana’s Brahma- 
siddki: evamox’ffyamavtd'ia niayS mithy^pralytryafi. From all 
these sources he draws the conclusion that maya and avidy/i 
ate of idenlical nature, but are designated differently due to 
their effects which arc in the case of mByn predominantly 
projective (viksepa) and in the ease of amrfya predominantly 

PrakSiltmayati brings in a logical discussion of the prob¬ 
lem of falsity (mithyff/r'fl) from the viewpoint of direct experi- 

•• yra/fftf^Sni re 

nf Ihehmo-Hitrfi*) tls® cf. Sculktra^s lihflfi/a o"' 

flr. «{. 1/1/17, 5/2/S. 

** tatm^eki^aityCd rrildheri/eretiirt eeikelcAratiwriStl eleminnirra 
rwteA* ritftTKtprfidfi/htv'y'^ <icfy<7rfara.^rtfr/A^Ny«f*«c/rfy<S* vyot'O- 

(rirarana, P, 211). 
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cntx oi die Uluscjry object as >vc]l a$ die negaiu^ kaowledge 
of It. He ;hoxvs iliat the illusory object like silver cannot 
be real because of (be dh’ecc expeiieiice of it, for then it would 
>be directly experleticed by many at the same tune; for ebe 
object of real kllo^vlc<]ge is a universal object and never a pri* 
vatc one us the object of false knowledge. Hence false know* 
Ictlge picsuj)po8e5 ibe existence of inipcrfecUoiu or drawbacks 
ulucli lielp die fundamental principle of afUana to 
<rcatc false objects, but real objects are never so aeaied. 
Hence ilUisoty objects arc iirivately experienced while the real 
ones ate universally experienced, no that the silver cannot be 
said to be real, but is false through und tbreugh being dfreedy 
known Ijy die Seikxicnitfinya or Witness-Consdoiisiiess as 
being sttpcr*impr>scd on the consciousness delimited by tlie 
shell ibrougii tfjnAiK}. Prak^iStnia^aci diOH-s therefore diat the 
ilii'cct experience by die Saksicnilauya of the silver as the ctea* 
•tioii of ignorance makes it illosorv and false. 

Vidyiranya in bis Vit>fira$iaprameyasathf^raha logically 
defends his predecessor's .stand when he syllogisticall}* refutes 
-the view that there is no difference between the real silver 
and the ilhuory silver, both being universally jwreeived, He 
shows that there is a fundamental difference between the two, 
as die latter is duo to not nnfy iw existence on the 'this'- 
aspect, i.e., the .uibsiratiMn (shell), but also due to a greater 
•collocation of factors, such as, die defects (do.tfl.t) and ignorance 
(ajaSna). [Cf. viinatarh .wrr/etVgrsAyflrti 

'chauklyidwdlli cet no. idamarhSamSU'agafaivasyopadhitvSi. 
mayarajatam tu do.ytjanyabuddhya bhivyakt e itiktlda mmn* 
Ohuicchinne caiion\e'dhyastarrt taio nirdoxaimn grhyatc — 
ViisiranaprameMisamgTiha, (Vfisumnti Edn. Pt. 7f.)]. Prakafat' 
tnayati goes further and analt'scs the nature of negating know¬ 
ledge to .show that the silver is such. He defines mithySiva or 
■felsity as: prottpannopadhaifabhSpnprtniyoffii'ameoa mit/iy- 
rtfuaih n3ma^{Viwir/ina, P. 213). An object is false when it is 
proved to be non-existent on the substratum on which it 
appears. The" nature of negation proves it, for the silver i.s 
known to be non-existent on shell. Hence that which is 
negated on the substratum is false (f>Sdhnx»Myo mithydtvam — 
tViuarnna. P. 213). 

PrakifStmayati has shown that the ncgafcd silver cannot 
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but b« the creation of ignorance {fijilnna) and cun jicver be 
present elictvhcre {anyathnkhyati) of the Naiyayikas or in die 
consciousness {atinakkyali of the Budclhiscs). nor can it even 
be a really recalled silver, the difference with which is obU* 
terated (akItySli of the Prabhakaras), for he shows that all 
these alternatives caimot explain the nature of negation. 
I'hcse views can at best cnnbJibU that die negation of silver 
^ means that it is known as siuli tlisiant or nicmai slUcr or ns 

a purely rcwlleciccl silver widioui any possibility of liic Joss 
of dirtcreDcc with the perceived substvaturn. Hence the con- 
; elusion is ijicviutblc tluit the silver is false iLtougli anti 

; through, as the negating knowledge is of w-holly cancelling 

I the presence of any silver on the substratum (the silver being 

j illusory or pmtibhluke exists so long as it is perceived and is 

cancelled as soon as the knowledge of the substratum dawns). 
Such negation, therefore, makes the silver perceived on the 
? shell as illusory or Iiaving its exUtence so long as it is percciied 

falsely on the shell. 

] This nature of negation is. boivcvcr. put to several criti¬ 

cisms by opponent# who attack the Advaitist view of illusion 
and the negation of the false object. They hold that n^- 
i tion may mean auy of the following alternatives, but none of 

these can stand the sautiny of logic, and hence negation 
, (bad/u) of the AdvaiiUis is never possible, Of the alternatives,. 

I the first one suggested is the hindrance to any one seeking an 

object but running after a <liffereni one (/wySrf/iiua roiyatra 
pravrltinirodhah) i this is not a univctsal rule for the fact that 
false knowledge docs not neccssarilj* engender an incentive to- 
run after the object (of false knowledge) as is proved by com¬ 
pletely detached individuals like sannySsiti': not to be so invol¬ 
ved. Hence they having false knowledge and the nation of . 
It cannot be said to have been hindered in their icndcnq' to 
get the object. Moreover, even if there be such a tendenq. 
chat cannot be said to be hindered by an intervening hindrance 
coining on the way; as from die knendedge of svater on a desert, 
i a man may run after it but may be stopped on the way 

I by the sight of robbers or serpents; but such an intervening 

J hindrance to his tendency is not capable to engcndv bi»- 
I ueg;atlng knowledge. Hence die second alteruadve suggested 
I is that the capability of such tendenq is retarded, though 
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.ictual tendency cannot be so ipravjUiyogyati’vicchtdah) 
but this also is untenable for the fact ihui even if such a 
retardation of the capacity of running after die object is 
admitted, that retardation once originated should efface any 
further illusion of the same nature in the sjunc person: but 
chat is far from the case, for the person may very well Iw 
affected on a nilfercnt occasion by the same lund of illusion. 
The third aUenutivc that the knowledge of diEereitcc ot 
objects that are perceived as non*dliferent is negation 
(flwvikialayc pralip^nnasySviveko h&dkah) is also lopcally 
inconsistent; for, if the knowledge of difference is to be 
established us different from the knowledge of the objects 
{padarthajiiSvdniiklam vwekagrahamin—‘TaHvadtpanOj P. 215), 
then in all knowledge where the objects arc first known as iu>n- 
diiferent and then as mutually different (as the opponents 
argue from the nature of their case that the knowledge of 
difference is bom later than the knowledge of objects), there 
should always be a negatii^ knowledge preceding the kno^v• 
ledge of the object but this is psychologically not true. Hence 
the opponents may revert to the position that the knowledge 
of the objecu in itself is responsible for the knowledge of the 
difference between them, but that would kill their own theory 
of a knowledge of non-difference as chat w'ould be never pos¬ 
sible. The fourth alternative is that ncgaiion implies tljc 
knowledge of mutual exclusiveness of objects known as of the 
same - nature {anyStmanS pratipannasyefarelarabhivoprollpa!- 
lirbadkah). but this would involve negation in cases of valid 
knowledge as of an object and its qualities (such as iuklo 
the jar is white) for the fact that the object (jar) and 
its quality (whiteness) are later disaiminated as such; that is 
to say. tbe previous knowledge of the jar being white is luicr 
analysed into distinct cognitions of the object and its quality. 
Bof this is not a knowledge of negation hut a valid knowledge 
of the objecc-quality«lalion. The Jaina theory, more* 
over, advocates that all objects are composed of difference-non* 
difference (hhedahhedo) for the fact chat non>ab$oIutisju 
(anfkSntavSda) is the basis of the phenomenal ^vor1d: hence 
this theory, accepting as it does the knowledge of non-difference 
preceding knowledge of difference, would render all knowledge 
including valid knowledge false, Tl^c fifth alternative is that ihe 
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dMtrucuoa of knowledge (jftanasya pradhvniiuah) or the destruc¬ 
tion of ihc object of knowledge {anhasya ca samvidvisayasya) is 
negauon; but ibis is logically impossible, for knowledge beinn 
momentary (according to the Buddhists) cannot be the object 
of dcsirucdon of a subsequent: mouicni. The object too is 
incapable of being destroyed by the knowledge of it when it is 
l^own as such (praHfHimmlve'pi kirn fndvhayena bSdhah^ 
J atlmdipaua. P. 215) or when it is not known as such i)uc 
known as gf u ditfciont knowledge (parHf^unalve auyatnsa- 
yena^/nd). for die lirst knowledge strongUicns the knowledge 
of the object and docs not negate it, ami the second know 
l^gc cannot negate the object of a different knowledge. The 
object being not known as such is never the object of negation 
by the knowledge of it (apralipannalvena ta^Sfnvsakterua 
niscdha^Tuiivadipana, P. 215). Hence the conclusion of the 
•opponenis is ineyicablc that the theory of negation as advoci- 
J (^1 wise possible, psychologically <jr 

Prakalaiinayati takes up his pen very creditably to esiab- 
Jish the Advaicist theory of negation by comroverting the 
charges Icvcilol by the opponents. He shows that negation 
is not impossible, as the opponents argue, from ihe Advaiiist 
point of view which explains it quite satisfactorily. Negation, 
according to the Advaitist. means that ajflSna or positive 
Ignorance which is the material cause of all illusion is des- 
»oyed by jnSna or true knowledge along wjili the object 
•created falsely by the former. Now this object, being tlie 
-effect of illusion, is oui-and-out false and is negated alonir 
with Its material cause (ajmia) by the dawning of true know’ 
3cdge and the object falsely acated by it is also obliierated 
whenever there is ihe actual presenuiion of it through ajriStui^'' 
ikSTySkirena parinotSjflSnanivrtlirbSdha ityanugatam lak^a- 
n^tru^Tauvedspam, P. 215). 

The definition of adhyssa as smTiirupa by ^aftkara has 
been sou^t to be explained by PadmapSda and more elabo- 
Tat^ by ftakaStmayati as referring to the nature of 
^tthySsa Which is false. PrakSiacmayati analyses that in 


** af^toaetpa naiSrpt^ rorlamdmna 

sii^lirlSdltab^tViiaraw, P, glS). 
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adhyisa there arc three factors ai su^ested by this word 
smrliriipa. Firstly, there is a conuct (samprayoga) between the 
sense and the object; st>condly, there is the impression 

(sfl/rtsAarfl) of previous knowledge, and thirdly, there are the 
imperfections, such as diseases of the eye {induywhsc). These 
three factors conjointly contribute to the originadon of 
adhyiisa which is matcriall) due to ajnSna. It lias been 
elaborately discussed by us above chat odhyEsa is unified 
knowledge born out of the three factors which arc the sluice¬ 
gates, so to say» of the primal ojnana to create it, Here,, 
therefore, Pral^faunayati tries to evaluate the siguificaiicc 

of the word smrtirripa used by Sankara in the tlcfinition 
of adhyoxa and shows that all cases of adhynsa imply 

difit they arc unified cc^niiions and arc diltcrcnc from 
recollection (smTli) as much as from perception Q»atyakf^y 
Tills is the basic proposition of Prakafatmayati’s anal^'sis which 
seeks to elaborate Padmapada’s issue that dream-expenences 
arc not illusions, from the viewpoint of opponenu who 

challenge the Advaitisis on such an explanation offered for 
the understanding of the problem of adhyasn. Padmaplda 
begins from the opponents' viewpoint tliat in dream-expen- 
cnees there is no possibility of contact of the sense 
with the object and hence one of the factors rcspondblc 
for illusion being absent, there are not illusions but are at 
best lecoUectioDs (rmrli) as due to mere impressions {vSsana 
or sarhskaray But he ably shows that in drcanKxpcriences 
there U no possibility of there being rccoUectioos inasmuch as 
these are directly experienced, and goes on to demonstrate tl^tt 
all the three factors stated above, that are responsible for illu¬ 
sion, are present here. It is PraklSimayati who more systema¬ 
tically and coherentlv exposes the Advaitist conception of 
illusion in general, rakii^ the cue .from hU predecessor'* 
analysis bepnning with dream-experiences. PrakafatmayaU 
shows that dream-experiences as illusion cannot be exfdained 
away as either perceptual {grahana) or recollective (smtuy 
for the fact thal there is not the sensesJbjcct-conUct 
or absence of direct experience respectively; hence he concludes, 
from the Advaitist position, that there is in such illusory ex¬ 
periences (within which dream-experiences arc also included) 
a third variety of knowlc^ (trayamidam vijilUnam soaya- 
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vta;okiS(lhyBvituksciioni^rivcm\Ht, P- 218) ihac k ihc cause o£ 
all false appciiraiitcs. ThU knu\viedge is nulhya ajhana or a 
iiosilive igncranct aiul is not a negative one as the Advailisii 
hold. In drcaiu-cxpcricnccs, as Padmapada and Prakuiai* 
nta)aci hold, ihcrc is the presence of the three hiclors respon* 
siblc for illusion jw backing up lUc creaezon o£ objects due to 
this posilive principle of fijiiana. Thus the nun cl {a>Uahfiara>.ia\ 
as ilie ground of a I'omact {samptayagu) with the falsely crcsHccI 
objects by making ihc pctcipicut capable of knowing these 
olijccU as ihougii present tom bines iusclf with the defect 
{liosa) due to sleep and jinprewions (sauMru) of previously- 
cognised objects and thus tuakes di'eain*exptricnccs illnsor)*. 
Krom this analysis of the nature of dreani-cxpcrienccs 
PadmapSda and Prakaiatmayaii go on to strike at the cue 
to the Advaiiist position of the nature of the production of 
illusion from the viewpoint of the consciousness as the locus 
of all kinds of ajiiAita. This Advaidsc position is clearly 
I>rought out by Prakaiatmayati who shows that the aeation 
of ilhisory object cannot be explained without reference to the 
lociis of afmua, the ioatcrial cause of all illusions {adhyasAy 
It U admitted by the Advaiiist that the creation of, say, the 
silver upon shell \% due to the tram formation (parnjawa) of 
fividyi or primal nescience, but from his viewpoint thke every- 
ching Is super-imposed on Consciousness inasmuch as !e is the 
only real source of revelation of an object, it should be granted 
that the silver created by ignorance is really super-imposed on 
the consdou>ncss (of shell) ou which it is falsely cognised. The 
Advaiiist position as lias been brought out above is that the 
illusory silver is the crcaiioii' or transformation of ignorance 
only in the sense d»at the Consciousness (of shell) which is 
reflected on the pecuhor vrtfi (knowledge-iuge) hern out Of ibo 
imperfect semc-contah (due to diseases of tlie eye etc.} ‘with 
the substratum of illusion, is the locus of (he ignorance creat¬ 
ing the silver. This Is the basic conception of Adiaita Vedanta 
and Prakafatmat'att hints at it logically. The silver thus 
su)>er4Gaposed on ike consciousness (of shell) U directly' pei-- 
ceived when tJie consciousness of the khower (prAmSfrcaifa?i^af 
gets identified with the Consciousness of the substratum 
(udayuctuVenye) being revealed through the ont(i(ikar6^vrt/i. 
l^rafca^cmayati’s analysis of Sankara’s definition' of odkyZsi^ 
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u hcrc he says that something perceived before is super-iinpoied 
oil another substratum Qniralt'a pii>vatin{auil)luu<ih) is based 
on tliese faiidaDienial concepts of the Advaitisl position. 
Padmapada shows us that the consciousiic.^ (oI shell) appears 
falsely {vivartoie) as the shell created by iguorauec having its 
locus in it.” Prakiiatmayati elaborates this by keeping liis 
feet solidly on the above Advaitist coii<:c{)iions of ntlhyfisa. 
He says that the triad of conditions mciuioncd above (eomaci, 
impression, imperfeaion) is the cficicnt cause of adhySsa, for 
ii helps the material cause of it which is avidya or ajfiana 
(primal nescience) to create illusory objects. But iic ibo bottom 
of such adhy&ia the consciousness of shell or the consciousucw. 
of knower is the locus of all Ajnann iuasumclx as it is the OJily 
ground on which die external object .superimposed aud 
therefore has no iudependen: existence, 'lbus the externally 
perceived silcer is falsely superimposed on consciousness and 
this is equivalent to ita acation by ignorance. Thus ignorance 
does not create silver if the silver is not supposed lo be super¬ 
imposed on Consciousness and this is in Advaitist \iew ibc 
vivaria of Consciousness, though there is ilic\/Mr;v^'na of 
ignorance. Hence die silver is false for only iu super-impexsi- 
don on Consciousness guarantees its origination at all. So 
PrakaStinayati coucUxdcs that the false appcarauce of m 
object upon another substratum is possible liccuusc of the fact 
that Consciousness, the only Reality, senes as the basis of ibe 
false object so appearing, for super-imposition Implies the ap¬ 
pearance of the phenomenal on the transcendental. I’hl.s 
Advaitist law is universal in dream-ei^ricnccs and waking 
experiences alike,' In dream-experiences the Cojisciousness of 
the knower directly perceives the falsely created objects and 
the consciousness of the substrata of illusion is not active tlicrc 
for the fact that they axe non-existent. But in waking experi¬ 
ences the substratum is externally present and hence there is 
the possibility of the Comdoiuness of the knower {pr&mair" 
caitanya) getdag identified with the consciousness of the subs¬ 
tratum (vifoyacaitanya) and thus the visayaeniiftnya- nuy be 
said to be responsible for the appearance of the silver which 

naUp/A vit’^riaU P. 81 d). 
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is fsilscly 5iip(M*iiin>05Cci on il. 'I'hus l‘rak3iaciua>'aii tuncludcs 
a)wl conaii^usQcas a? Wim«4 w ithouc any 

I:iui:;aions gr us Jimilcd by i.he knowing mind {(inf{ibka>'aifS' 
vnrcfiinnn) or the known ohjccL (vi^ayavacchiutui) is ihc ground 
of iho appearance of ihe false object super-imposed on ii. Tlic 
Mluicatlnuya in Uie last nnal)»is h die Witness of all ignorance - 
{njfiam) and its elfctu (false objects) according to the 
Athaitisc.s’ . . 

is ilic irue AtlvakUi position and I'laka^nimayuii tery 
ably v<4ccs llic p<)iUu)ii of iiis ScIkk)!. 1‘lic true note t)i 
Ad\altu ineiapliysics is also sounded here, for die fact that the 
Witiicss Cionscjonsiiess {Sakficnilanya) is rcgurdccl as (he witness 
of ail cffecu of ignorance. But Padmaj^da has exposed die 
real Advaitisc dtuadon wliercfonn Praliaunayati's analysis 
ad\anced more elaborately. Padmapada lias shinvn Uiat in 
^Iixain-cxpericnccs there is no doubt about tlic fact that fhc 
objects pcrccited arc supcrimposc'd on the SSksicnitanyc and 
hence internal. He docs not stop there, for he goes cn to sho^^f 
that nut only in <1rcain*expericnccs but aUo in waking cxpcrieii* 
ces die ?»^5<T)*rtCrtiWU)Y7, ihougli (he ground of the revelation of 
the external object is i<lciitjlie<l with the Jtt'amnt^acaiianya and 
ihe ptfiniijtrmitanya. tnid hence all revelation of the external 
cbjcct is nothing apart from the intetnal realaoiioit of the coh^ 
seioits c07iieui of knowledge. Thus ontologicalIv, Padruapada 
shows that all ex|>erience, be it of dreams or of w'aking life, 
is with regard to objects that sbouUl ^^irictly speaking be said to 
he primarily tin: result of this internal xcalization; the cxievna* 
lily of objects Is not present in dreams but is present in the 
\s*aking life; yet the extcmality is possible only on the assonip* 
tion of this internalization of the coitscious content (cn/are* 
poroksanuhhevah) of the objects which are revealed in the 
xvaking Jifc“. 

*'tah-ti/ia lit raUaityaiKfia tOl'tAii'S angSroccfiiimtrfitf/il <<1 

P. A9). also «f. acidi/uira biitii/adMa- 
itifiuUai'drasipttfiiife njn/ii'er^^a tlitfirrtjhuiiiotjfO rajaJih'mckcda/Heftii- 
h\/H6kare^ ca jtofifaynaniAni} eoba tektiecHoftgntga rifaya- 

pr«tiped}/(rtc^{ViyerAfla, Fp, 19?-Id6). 

jdffarwtt'j^i j*n»nd^niitSnidiDij/0*iontorAp6r4ikfihnilherjfina 'vffc^fO- 
tthi'p^^keaei hkidyar*', eba/6papr^6ianSt. alo'iiUroiKMtti’i^k«8ltii~ 
ftiTjlMti eve pkddJdrui- 

ftipoK'h^{PcC£<ip3dikQ, P. 2S1). ' 


S4 A CriHi^nc ou fhc I im/iJta Sc/wo/ 

From ibis irue iioic of cJic Advuiui mcuiph)‘sjc sounded 
by bis predecessor, Prakrisatmavati shelved un iJjc real implica' 
cions of /uiffy/is/t due to m'irfvfl or ojAi/ntt (l»at creates ihc false 
objects, but I*, along with tlie o))jcci'*, t(»c uiiuciscd events in 
the EvcV'W'itnes‘!jng C;oindousnc%< {Sn/sucoilnuy/i), either tviUr 
or wiilioui anv channel of cxjjfcssiim (like tlic vimyar/iiinnyii 
in watiiig lile). Pratiiatmayati furllicr ahow'y that lUii view 
of his pitdcccssor should be taken as real explanaiitnx of hU 
|x«iiion. for he says that the ^!}kii(nilauyti free from all Umiia* 
liom is the real boclgrouiKl of all revelation of objtxa.v'". I'iius- 
Praklfaimayiai's atuily'sis of Cion.sdousness or raila/iya in«v 
visf/iya (object), p/fliMua (vyUiffi3nas) 4nd pratmlr (finffiiih/iya>,iay 
has no tvaf or tnelaphy.ucfil division hut only « division haswl 
on ignoranceI'hc real implication of this Advaiilsl iiiela- 
pbysic is that ilic c4)jects apart from tbeir superimpos) tJon on 
CJonsdoasiicss arc inert and blind entities not fit for revela¬ 
tion, aixd bcuce should always*remain unrevealed; 'whence it 
should follow ilmt no relation with the pyamaly or mind as 
the subject of knowledge would be possible at all. VrakSiStmayiiLi: 
has fuvllier sliowti diat the Advaitist posiiiou that Con«icious* 
ness is Oue, Undivided is never vitiated by the explanations 
ofFcied l)v Iiiinsclf and Jiis {)rcdeccssnr as to the rcvclntioit of 
objects. The invidious distinctions of Consciousness arc all 
due to ipioiancc (prrilihhasUuiAfkedamanltit'yu'i—y'vni'flivi, V:. 
221) and hence as Padmapada ami Prakaiatinayatl have sUotviii 
that the revelation of objects, either in dream-life or in waking- 
life, is accountable for by the proeess sliown above, these dU. 
cinctions hav< their empirical and ejwsteraological ^lucs'^. 
Still these masters have all thiough maintained the glamour of 
the high idealism of Advaita Vedanta aiul ax expressed hv 

** raitfinj/wtiAltaiHfilmSuoPiOff^^ ^et!/e»y/i e« 

rifeai»»Ukikar^ny^rnhJiotaiit tert'/iiTnftglMi/A j^arihiiniti—l'nifi brtilu 
iH.“{VitaTfffOi P. 2S0j. 

** frStibhfiiiialiltedimaftirrc^a pronrina'A. mt ilj/artkah^ 

{I'uonrna, P, 221). 

*' Tliew impUefttioas I)av0 besn varj finely brought emi by Akhaa^s,' 
ntadA in hie r<il(rod!iujnc tim^-^erratj/a prtrnaivtimi • 

tph vrdHtfyopyA vUvetl taradtli 0- 
Hitraha^iriilpr'dkopaiXTn’ii ideufiH praiillp'^ 
gnitl'ZKOo}- titm Bt/f&Aryah'/idn Ua> ots'ftQhuiMttiti en wu • 

nh—i 7yt. r/1. P, 2S^). 
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Prakli42imayati, Consciousness is ^v^thouc any uansccudeniol 
division, svithouc any 1*031 hciei’isaiiuti into ihe iniei’n:d au<I (Uc 
<>xici'uaJ, but is One Undivided. Bul all these divisions are 
due to liic tiege (u/^nugrt) of the kiioivn object's aiul the know* 
nig mind on Consciuiisncss (cf. the view cidupuyUgaylliii vr(>ih). 
'I'hus PrakaSSunapii can fully establish the Advaidsc position 
tliui the imermcdiaic dimension (7>ia(lhya}/iapaii\iu>uf}) is also 
due to ignorance (fmilil/hasHta) or is boiiyiwcd from 
those objcdls uixm ndiich |it i«j i*cik‘c(at. OiUienvise 
It la iiig devoid of pjirts (oovo/J.fa) raimoL Ikivc any real 
diiiiension; lienee the iiiLcnncdiaic diiiivnsion is as liiiagi* 
nary as ihc iiilinitcsimal (rtoa) aiwl largest (nutfuif) dinieayons, 
Avliich are other poles of attack front Uic Naivayika view 
where the partless objea (like tlic aioni or the sky) is of citiicr 
of iltese tsvo dimensions. 

Padmapida has brought in a very lively dchaie as to the 
ivul implication of the substracuin of adhyasa, time has been 
<lesignated by Saftkara as paratia to avoid, as we have seen, supev- 
iiiijjosition on the aijscncc of substratum (niradkisfhtiHfibhiafyut). 
This term, therefore, avoids the two extreme cases of non-desig- 
nution ((ix/yiipti) to that which it ought to have designated ns 
-also overdesignation (alivyapii) to dint which it ought not to 
have designated- These two exirenie cases ha^e been esub* 
lislicd in Indian Philosophy as vitiating a logical definition by 
making it either too narrow or too wide. Padmap§da*s 
<jideavour on which his followers like Praku^atmayad furdiei* 
elaborated the arguments shows that In all experiences, of 
drcain4ifc or of waking life, there is a positive subsiratcim of 
supcr*unposiuon, and that is, as we have discussed above at 
length, Consciousness delimited bv the knowing mind or the 
known object though it is in the last anahsis transcendental 
Witness'Consciousness (Saksica ifan^a)- Hence s uper-imposi- 
tion on the absence of substratum (niradhiflhSuabfirarruivada) 
•as upheld by some Schools of Indian Philosophv like die 
Madhyamikas is logically untenable. Thu;? Padniapida's and 
his followci^s analysis avoids the one extreme of nfuTOwness 
(airySpti) to dream-experiences -which too have been shown to 
have a posidvc substratum like the wakiiig'Cxpciiences of 
illusion. In fact, it is for this reason that a searching examina¬ 
tion of the dream*experiences had been undertaken Sy Padma- 
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pi<lu and puTticuJarly, hU followers, Prakli^ainia}^^ amt 
AkhaiidSnaActa. But now Pa(lma}>il<la turns to the other 
extreme of Viudcaess (atii/yapii) to show chat in those suspected 
cases of ndhyasa whcie there is a superdmposition of something 
upon some substratum there is really no adhynsa aiul hence 
sudx a dclinition can incliule llicse cases ol adhySsabhava 
(absenu: of adhyasa). This is the argument from the oppouents' 
point of \aew (prirvapnksn) and the typical ease of such 
possibilities is also from the opponents’ point of view- 'fills 
ease is of bupcr*impoaing Jirahninn upon external name and 
form {namaTUpa), that is, cxicrnal objects or phcnonlen$i. 
This superdmposition has been established in die Upaiiisadx 
for facilitating devotion (vpiisana) to liralnnon (i.e., nwK* 
Brahinelyiipa^la). But tJiC opponents show that in such 
super-imposition there is n<i inherent detect in tlic 
cfheient cause (kSranadosa) as in the ease of the optical illusion 
there u a disease of the e)e, nor the revelation of a false 
object as in the case of the optical illusion of snake on lope, 
there is a false snake; for here die object of imposition is 
Jirafiman itself and no defects are responsible for doing 
hom:^ to it. 

Such being (he opponciU^’ view, Pa<lmu|ni<la aIuiws that 
this kiml of super-imposition U really not fstlsc uiul tlicveforc 
the apprclieiuion of too wide a dcriciiiion lo iiidudc this ease 
also is HOC ccmtbic. Prakasutuiapuii also li.nix tin this tune 
to show that dus kind of superiuipositlon of Binhnum is not 
really false For the fact that in adhyasa there is the false 
Udg€ of one upon another but here there is merely a menial 
function Any2) of conceiving of BrAhman as imposed 

on the external pbenomenn. This distinction of nieuiof func- 
tion from hiowUdge is based upon a psvTliolr^iciil and 
epistemological anal)‘sls by Padma|Mda and PrakS^almat'atl. 
The mcnuil function (mtiuosl kriyS) is due to a will born onl 
of Vedic injunctions to perfoim oeriahi acu of devotion. 
These acts spriiig from the will of the mind (o obey the 
mandatory injunction.^ of Vedic pi'ecepis. Hence will to art 
towards a certain direction inspires the act in that directuni. 
bni ibis will is with regard (o objects not fully knovi'n but 
known only bv indirect means as testimony. Knowledge, how¬ 
ever, is DOt the result of any psychological will but is born 
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whenever its ujndltion^ are fulfilieO. Knowledge take$ iC4 own 
course ^vhenever its conditions aix* present and no amount of 
will to know ol unkoow can be uf any clfoct in iu sphere. 
This is the uuc philosophy of knowledge as distinguished from 
aciton as sounded by Padmapada and Pral^tinayau. Hciicc 
(hey sliow iliat such mental act ol super-hnposivion of Brahman 
upon external phenomena an never conic within the purview 
of knowledge, aiul lienee cannot aUo come under the purview 
of adhyasa where (here is alway's a false knowledge. Thus the 
(aiiclusion is dna ;w such menial acts arc enjoined, tUeic is 
only a funcilonal and no cognillonul iispect of these super* 
impositions of Huihman iijKin external ohjccis.’" 

A verj iiKcrcaiiiig interlude to lUis dinclusion has been 
introduced by Vi^uubiiatwpSdhySya iii his Rjuvivmaita where 
he has brought out the true AdvaitUt i^liilosophy of such 
lirahnuidh'^ins for die purpose of upAronS. He has shown 
(hat (lie answers of tiic* Adi'S!list writer^ like Padmapuda and 
Prakawimayaii arc based on the purvapaksin'x (opponent’s) 
viewpoint, for the fact that such supcr-iiiipasllions have been 
sought to be explained, or rather explained away, iu? vea^ 
mental funclioiu. But the iriie view of the Advaita nieta- 
plnsic denies these super-impositions as In any way real, for 
ilic face that the mental functions flow from a prc*cxhtenc 
adhyosa born of ajUSna of the real, iranscendenial Brahman 
that is wiiliout any name and form. Hence Vifnubliatco 
pffl<lhy3ya's anaHiU loudies the core of the Advaita metaphysic 
bv exposing that the inenul functions of super-imposition of 
upon external objects or phenomena arc real only 
tenia lively «> lung ns dic.se arc considered teal having ihcir 
spring in Vcdic injunctions. Bui diould not these mental 
functions be said to be all unreal effects of affiana veiling the 
real, transcendental, nameless, formless Brahman}*^ 

‘‘aatra rAfl/inurfUadicrhSto'ni'»thr)/'ttriT> miiua} hripnifa. aaj^anit 
jBAuuxg/i hi iin hi 

eh,1fo iai>a9ifuii> niiartof/i/uik ,S iatvai^; h^TenoU-tlgattalrSil’irfba'fH- 
•pApai t^h—t ?, 22S ). rUlA ijintvnpuT‘'»f^h/}/irai/ol moh />«- 

ru tiiff’itfit Wrt an f>^S ftMpi/anif{ti} 

HaritiiKii iitv iitfh/}nuniHr/Hii9\ l-rtmH bhSre^—iViea/aea, P. 3SS). 

** iUt'clra ati>aa/‘ti'»efipilTtpu/va proeiJilhobhriWit'i 
falhO tatyafUylpt’h. eta ^ivwt/aw ptofidhi/ahharf'pVi. fl/AarfV-SnjA«<*' 
riTAlya namvi nAmui BrnkmtUbuftifarifmU!. 
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A very j uteres ling study ol the variouj views of iilusiou 
{khyaiiyAdas) as set lorib by J5aiikara in his AdUyasebhBKya can 
be made from ihc cxplanaiion^ given b) I’iidmafwda and 
Prakaistnjayati. AccorcUug tu Padinapada die \arioux views 
of iliusiou arc necessary lot J^aakara U) expound in liis 
AdJtytisabhuiya, only to bring cut ticsnly Jiis <jwn view (if. 
udhyusasiffirupe ’naihilaranyupunyQsy^tl-svHtnnlalf&rHtttidhuyc 
— PAnCfip&diku —P. '2Xiy Padmapada Im said diui the hrsi view 

of illusion sec foith by J^adkara as ifiiii kcrlf _otjyfl/rfinvrt* 

(Ih/nnuulltyasah^ili ifidanli icfers to cillicr the Sinifi- 
hhyaiiMa of the Buddlasts <n the nnyafhakhyaihiSda of ibe 
Naiyjyikas. PrakafSimayaii shows liiat the nlmohhyS*Miln 
of the Buddliiscs can be verj well dcsignacctl l)v ihis view, ami 
the anyalhohhyaiwcda c( Naiyayikas can also be incliidcd in ic 
by j)ointing out that tlte object of supei‘*itiii>ositU>n is ihc 
excernal (and not iiuerna) as ilw Buddhists )iokI) one, c,g., silver 

upon slid). lUc second vjc^v expressed by Sankara {kcc'iHu _ 

yatra yueladhyaiah ladvivfh'^aiuinibandhaw bhrain/t—ili) is 
held by Padinapada and PrakaiaUnayad as referring to the 
okhyativdda of the PrSbliakara School of Miui3ilwa. The ibi.d 
\iew as expounded by Safikara (anye lu^ynfm yedaMimah. 
tasyniva vipaiVadharuuHxftMjM/mmScahafc^ili) is uikcn by 
PadtJ)ai»da to refer to the asathhyn/h^da of ihc fBny(n>ndhi ru' 
the Madh^amika Sdiool of Buddliisis. But Prakisacmamd 
goes on to show iJjat this third view refers lo a variety of ihc 
aiiyalhSkhyalivSda of the Nalyayikas. Akbandananda in his 
TatiMidipatui shows Uiat this view of PrakO^tmayati rests 
upon the assumpdun that the sliell appears as the silver which 
is its negation, and therefore the negation of the substratum 
(i,c., silver) is what appears upon tbe subscratum (i.e., shell) us 
the object (silver); thus a variety of anynfhrikhySih'oda or the 
'lew of appearance of ai; object existent chcwhere than the 
substraiuin is possible. 

To make a comporativc study of tins problem, we can 
first say that \^caspatimlira in his JihanmfJ has given a 
different inierpreiadon of these definitions of illusion made bv 


AmA m’M t/tnljrc^etirydptiA. ‘Oh faUa'tfftt 

fuflnb$\hbfnQ%i’a ea putihllrv'pi {SjnArarana, ?. 224 ). 
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•hunkara in his .■idhyasribfutiyii. Vuca'.paii says ihat the 
\icw refers lo all ilie varieties of BtiOdhisi ainmkhyati, ihc 
second refers to the I’riibhrckara Ischool of MTiniiiiisS and the 
third refers to the tiuyalluikhyaiir'Sdu of tlie Naiy3yikas. Tiie 
tliird view, according to Vneaspati, refers oiiiy to the 
.anyatUakhy3lix>Sda of ilic Naiyayikas for the fact thac the 
subsiratum <if jlhision (i.e., .siiull) uppeura as idpaf^iadhar- 
maivat'fin or as an opposite object like that is present 

' elstns'hci'c than the .stihsiranun. OoviiKinnuiulu in Jiis Ralim- 
f.i'iihhti JiuH lunvocr sai<l ihut ilie lint view jk of the three 
Hinklltist Schools—ilio Vc^grusira^. the f^uuanilkns and the 
\’aibhasika8,—and of (be anyotluVthyHluwIn of ilic Naiyaylkas, 
tiic second is of tlic Prahbakaias and tJie third is of the 
a.mlkhyatwa(la ov of the .vunyur3d/>4 or die MitdJiyaitiika School 
• of Buddhists. GovindSnanda's contCiui<in is diat the vipatVti- 
dhannn means a ■:‘irud/iltodhanm or an opposite nature of 
•existejxce, i.e,, or .<«nyrt (nojvcshtciice) dial appears (the 
'illver atcoiyiing ut the Madluauiikas is miivexi^aeiit ihrougli 
and through and k appeals upon die dieil (Inn is also non- 
existent— ft.^fiilndhidhrinfJin imd hhay/tff). It Is interesting lo 
note (hat Govjndananda s cxplanaunns appixixhnacc moio in 
die view of die Vivaraou School. Tiie first vitiw of illusion 
.according in both o£ iJiesc Schools refers to iihiiakhyalii^dei 
and anyaikakUytHivSdfi ctiually. Tins view is possible because 
of the fact that both tJiesc kfiyath^das are of die .«nne class of 
•lalkhySfi wheic in the one, (he internal object appears (alin/h 
hhyali), wliilc in the olher, the CNternal object appcnis 
(hrihynUiyati}. 

I'lie next impnriant ejneidon a(vcs w)icn we go to examine 
the dciinidon of Safikui’a as t«) the naiinc of adZ/Vfl.ta fr^ a 
«tudy of tile particular words of thU definition. Padma^da 
has shown that all die different views of Illusion {hhyaiii&ia}. 
a> illustrated bv Blusyakira hiin&clf, have no other way one 
Init to admit a common characteristic that the Advaldsis drive 
at; and diat makes all the different views pracdcolly boiling 
down to the anhvacnniyakhySth’tidfi of the Advaltlsts. This 
characteristic is die admission of the fact that dicre is an 
■/fpptarance of an object as anotlicr which it is not (wrw* 
fhspi tvanyasySnyddhfirfnavabhfisfil^ih ha t ly itS anka¬ 
ra's cdhyasabha.yya). This appearance Is of the false, illusory 
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{>uhkya or uniivacamyo) iljat ihe Advaitisu publish. Padina' 
p2cla has sho\<ftx that in the first view (tnm keeil^nyoiiS- 
uyadhannS<thyriSa-in Sankara’s adhyasabhS^n, ihe 

intemal {a/iiuik/iyait) or the exicrnal (anyihakhyali) object (as 
siUcr) appears on ibe siicll and therefore the appearing object 
is faJse. Even In the second tiew (kectHii — yalm yadadhyn^ah 
hidvweAagia/uinthnnHIntno hhy/tma iti—Ibid). Padinapuda h;U 
mki that even ibc PHibliakaras (akhyaiixfudhis) who <Io not 
recognise false knowledge have lo admit the appearance of one 
as the other where bodi the objects are object of distinct 
cognitions. PrakiUatmayad has shown that in nkhya^ivddn 
there is at lenst in the mind a knowledge of relation binding 
the rwo cogniiioiLs os one^and that account.^ fnr the uniiarv 
experience of illnsicm. Hence the Priebliakara >iew that there 
aiv two distinct cognUiom the cliffei'cncc of which is merely 
lot in illtt^toa cannot account for the unitary experience of 
iKiisoiy cognition.'* In the third view— fu yatrn yado- 
dhySsah la^yahvi vipaiVadharmatva-kolpanSmScahatft iV/— 
(Sankara's odhyambhilyya), Padmapida shows that there is an 
opf^mancf of siber (citlter asnl or non-existent or existent 
elsewhere chan the siibsii-aium by way of the appearance of 
the negation of the snbstvatum) upon the sliell and that is 
fnbe. 

Paclin.ipada*?! anahds of the nature of illusion sJiows that 
the word jMimho in tjjc definition is neccssnrv for tlic fact 
that witJioiii it the nature of illusion tvcnUl have been without 
a locus (ntffld/iw//*4nedAyn.v/i). But iic has said that such a 
view is illogical and hence Is the necessity of the word paratra 
ill (he definliion to show that adhyosa is possible only upon a 
locus (^Sdhisl/ioiindhyaso). He exposes the incon.sistencics in 
niradhijlhSnahhroinA and Prakasatmapii elaboiatcly disco«e^ 
these. Prakabatinayail says that the or bladhyaniika 

Buddhist argues that illusion inav appear e\'en without any 
sumyoga or serue-contact for itfhich only the defects due to 
fividyS {avidyadidosa) and impressions of previous false cogni¬ 
tions are siiJlkicjU: hence accoixUng tc» 

the hftdhyainika, tlie third factor which is held necessary' by 

fO laiiaftfn p, 238|. 
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ihe N'iz,, a 8ense*a>iitact w iih the lociw, is unneaa-* 

sary in illusion where no means ol roiuacuiai knowledge 
(Iframmakaranain) is at all neccs&ar). But ibis \kw of liie 
Midhyamika lo cilabUsh the iiiradbisf//t7/i/ibkni//MTvifh ix- 
criticised vehcjncntly by Psulinapada and PrakajScmayaii. 
PrakSiitmayaii say% that, \rtthout the admission of knowle<lgc 
of some object upon some locu< which latter factor is also 
regarded as nnneteswry by the Miidhyamikas, even cases <*r 
true kiiou'lcclgc can come ^vltbin the purview of illusion. 
Hence the basic principle of illusion U violated by the 
SFinyoviidJ who does not recognise the locus of illusicMi, 
i'admap^ida next brings out Uic albumen l from the example 
of the seed and sprout (bijaukuradrslSnta) given by the Madhya« 
niikas to show that there arc mutually exUtiug loci of the 
Consciousness (.f<tmwt) and tlie object (rafalam) and hence no 
I herd locus of illusion need be admitted, but the process of 
lllmion should be explained by the origin of illusion which is 
nothing but the projection of the internal as the external. 
This is the fimdamental admission of all the three Buddhist 
Schools, \i/.. Ynguclira, .Sautranlikn and Vaibhihika, and the 
NBdhyamika contention is totally untenable for the fact that 
the analogy of the seed and sprout (Injanhwmlnlanla) cannot 
establish the mutuality of loci in the Consciousness (whvil) 
and the object (mjatam). There is a very great difference 
between these two sets of origination, vit., the set of seed ami 
sprout and the .set of Consciousness and object, psychologicalIv 
and cpisicmologically. Tliis U ihc iKisis of Prakaiaunayati’s 
forceful aigiiincniK against the Madlntmiika contention. Tic 
shows that in the ease of seed nn<l sprout, ihcic u no mutiia! 
dependence (U/irefarairayflfa) but a rep;ressuA nrf itifinilum for 
the fact that the cliafn of seeds and sprouts prc-supposcs different 
causa] series, and hence no nuuual dependence can arise, bm 
only an infinite vcgr«s.s in the causal chain arises. In the other 
ease viz., consciousness and object, howcvei*, tlierc is at the 
foundation of origination the falbcv of miitual dependence 
and hence ihc question of regre.turi od infii^ilum docs not 
arise; so the Madliyamika cannot say tliat there is no mutual* 
dependence in the present ca.se also as in’ the other case. 
Padmai^a shows that Coiucioiuncss .lutl the object 

(rajatam) being simultaneous!v born, there i.s the inevitable 
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mutual dependence and noc the absence of 
-Uhandananda also strikes at this arg:uii 3 Cjic in his Tattcwi- 
fiipana.>^ The M 3 cJh)a]njka suggestioD that there is a chain of 
ihe causal series of ihe coii«ioiisiiess and ihc object as beiiiK 
of px'ior and pt«cciior dcpendejitc on each-other cannot also 
stand the scrutiny of logic, for if the prior and posiaior series 
of cfinscnntsncss and olijcci hib a chain of existence (/Jffwr 

^j^cn Uic Buddbi« 

icncL of rtux (hnnifiuvnda) \vUkh is the basal tenet in tlm 
philosopliy M ill fail to the groniicUfor the fact that the prior 
consaous state \viJl j>e carried on to the posterior object not in 
\hc streain-lOtc inaiuier as (he WnddhUis sitpposc, ljut in its oirn 
iialitre ai such. I’rakiiStniavati al^•o shows tliat in the 
case of scctl and sprout as trclJ. there is a chain <d 
.exuicnce as jn the present case, even if thcir simultaneity in 
-existence is jiot proved by cx|>crieiicc. 'iliu cliain of existence 
m tJic case of seed and sprout is a It^ical necessity for tlic 
fact that without such recognition the seed and the sprout 
will not have ilie causal series euablished. i.e., there will be 
110 end to the question of their causality. ITius the seed and 
the sprout are causally esublishcd, if their co-cxisccnce is u. 
be uiidcrstood.'^ Hena> the logical conclusion is that a chain 
«<)f existence must be recognised even here and the seed and 
t ic sprout have an inliiiite series of Uic causal nexus. Even 
if n be aigncd tiiac there is no sucli diain of c.\isici)« between 
.the consciousness and the object as between the seed and the 
.sprout (thus denying the previous explanation), diac argument 
.cannot equate the sets of origination in the matter of absence 

mutual dependence. For. as Padmapida hinu at it. and as 
^akaiatmayati elaborates it. ehei« is a far grcaicr differ^na* 
b^ween the two sets of origination as is proved by experience. 
Tlic causc>.and.effflct relation between the seed and the sprout 
IS proved by experience in some cases and from such casts 
.this relation is proved in unexperienced cases, and thus the 

'‘'Au piftiarya4yn>k (,iy^reveUiret<irr}. 

’t/'tSf“«oA, fafe di/rMamftuf—l2‘alfriffMUiLiJ. PP. 940.241; 

u nra^M, P. 941 ). 
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fuJIacy of inliixiic rt^css dtws in no whc viiuitc ihelr cjuusc- 
aud-effctc rcJaiion by making ic dcpcndcnL on ibc fallucy of 
miuual clcpcnclcntc, but in the case of ihc conscioiKnws Uiul 
i))e object, ihe very fundamental fact of the causvnnd-efFcct 
iclaiion hua lo be assinucd even hex'e without an' other 
experiencai place of Us octuirencc, and ihu.s even at the origin 
diere is the falhicy of mutual dcpciitlcntX' whj<Ii x iiialc.s the 
M'hoJe sysioii of origination unlike ihe nisc of the .wi of the • 
•seed and t!ie ^proiir. Thus lo cfptaie the luo cases is illogKal 
and miNonml, and tiuis (he ewe of the MucIJiNainika ilm (here 
Is the admission of the mutnaJ loci of sitpcTitupoAhion in the 
(Xiiaciousnesi and the object on U»c analogy cjf (he seed and 
(he sprout falls to (he ground without aiiv \alid proof to 
establish die ease on such an analog)*. Akhandrnianda in his 
/ tt/lvadJfMnn puis these a^nments to show the <liffercnce of 
the two scLs of origination in a syllogistic form to bring out 
(he futility of (he ajtalog)* brought in bv the MadhvaiuikuJ® 
Padmapaihi has umnbtakably shown anct Prakil^ntmavaii 
l>as cUboratctl upon it (hat all eases of ilUisi<m arc with rcg.ird 
(o a substratum that is prewnt. an<l hence Ihc negjuion of the 
false object makes a revelation of the substratinn nj)on which 
(he super-imposed object was falsely cognUed. Hence an) 
discussion of (he nature of negation (hfidho/iajnanApatyii^ 
locan^ brings out die faa that all errors arc upon a subs- 
tiatum (sSdMiff/ia»o bhraiiwfi). and this an added pi-oof ici 
^''hat the nature of perception reveals h.s a (ini(ie<l experience 
of the substratum (itlam) and the object (mjalom). This 
nature of negation is sboun by Prakaiatmavati following his 
predecessor as a universal law in all kinds <>/ error, for even 
if (he knowledge of cegation of the objects is bom mediately 
as through inferential or verbal proofs, yet the knoivledge of * 
negation always accompanies the knowledge of the substratum, . 
and lienee any consistent theory of error shonld admit this 
basic principle of adfiyaSA. Thus Padmapiida and Prakaiiit- 
inayad sliow that even in the Sldkhya theory there is the 
primal Matter (prakrii) as the fundamenfal principle of ^he • 

“ }my‘>}nnuiufa,ttr MmaotavadiH 

Mmaf-cilAS dufttyo, prattvu tn $9mtiiiraieUiy9Tadilf/hiinSdkitlhya6ftS^ 

• ftsge iraeid«fjmfir>mifntri'f t^mUiftnaitnUHkaka/p^'inilapffranfporeS- 
i/TTrihak^iTat/redi/imii, V. 842). 
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negation of all the pdiuary clcnicnu in It, for the 

.Siiikljya view that piakrli 15 clic siate of cquiHl^fium (xmya- 
.va^lhfi) of all primary elements advocates the negation of all 
these elemciiis in pmkrli, ilnis bringing out the ftindamental 
principle uf Matter us the ground of eternal iiegntion of all 
•cosmic elements. This metaphysical cvalution o£ the ^ahkhya- 
ilicoT)' of prii/irii is hintetl at by Padinapidu in order to bring 
•out the nature uf It as die grouiul of eternal negation of all 
•cosmic elements whence Prakaiatinayati's analysis makes this 
position still clearer by showing that prakrfi as the primal 
.Mutter is the ftiiidujaental ground oC the cosmos, and hence 
negation of all the elements in Ic is feasible, but Its ucgaiioii 
is never praaicable, for Uictc is no other ground more fumla* 
iireutai t{)un prAkrli wlrcre it can be negated. Padinapuila and 
Ih'akasatiiiayati have moreover sliown that from the Advaitist 
sLiiulpuint there is a very, cogent argument to show that all 
jid/tyasas that are due to ajfiSna that is directly experienced 
by Saksicaitauyd or the WitnesS'Consdousness aloitg with the 
•object falsely cognised, have this fundamental ground whidi 
iixakes all adhyasos ixiveulcd till ibev are not negated by true 
knosvkdgc. Thus the Advaitist position about the revelation 
•of adhy&sas by Srifuk/iilfinyti whidi directly experiences their 
material catisc or ajfiuiui U clearly focussed hy Pndmuinda and 
Prakaiatinayati to bring out the ground (ailhipjianti) of all 
errors. Padmapada and PrakHsalinayati, w'hilc bringing out 
this Advaiu ontology in the sphere of error, have strongly 
repudiated thstc ibis odJiiMhSna or ground is also the object 
•of negation inasmuch as along with the object of the external 
w'orld, (he Consciousness that is the only witness of the false 
•object siiould also be regarded as being negated • Piu such a 
view, they say, is untenable for the fact chat Consciousness i{< 
never an object of negation and hence it is the eternal ground 
where all false appearances arc negated^ Akluindunanda in 
his Toilvadipanti elaborates this idea when he says that Cons* 
•ciousness as such is never neg;ated but its relation with the 
•external c^jects .(false or true) can be negated.^* Padmapada 
•shows and Prakaficmayati elaborates the point (hat tbc object 

" 9anfhajuIhunii»fSli*6tyti na bt}iiltjiai6tyorfift^ 

—{TaUtadlivino, P, 245)^ 
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super-imposiiioji js also not a noji-eiuiiy, [or yiUerwisc it 
tould HOC have appcaixxl in knmvJcdgc, an<l ihc naciirc of 
false knowJedge should have no mcanii^ if (he object of 
super-iuiposition js supposed to be a non-ciui(). Praku'at* 
jiiayaci (heu elaborates the point that the objecc of supcv* 
imposition, according lo ilw Atl\nhut% is not void {iGnya) but 
is negated in sal or die cxislciu (^ubsiracum) an<I Jicuc'C is false 
('afiTyovillimSinnh l/iimiwsyasu/lvam mina—l'ivtiraou. I*. 
245). f'he <)f>jccL is not void fw ihc fact (hat i( is the oh)»>( t 
<if negation, ami heme it is different from sal as also from 
nitil, anti is (hcrcforc anit'vtir/fiiJyn or mifliya (false). Jf 
it were a complete void, it touki not ha\c Api>car<Kl as such 
a<Qd hence would not have the necessity of being ncgaied. The 
iiegated object being aniiva£a7iiya or false at the time of ap* 
pcarance is. therefore, neither existent (sal) like die subsrratmii 
nor non-exisieiu {eirt/) like a void objccc. but is an appearant'c 
of the jMf and is, diercfore, iiegaied by the knowledge of it. 
Thus ih'akui!l(uia)uii shows that the object falsely perceived 
is never an asal object while appearing but an /tniivacanlyu 
object, and may be iicccpied as as(U when it is de^royed by 
arue knowledge of the substratum as all <»bjctts become mm- 
omitics after their destruction (prndhvaihsabhSva). 'J'his analy¬ 
sis of Praka^itinayaij brings out the faa that destruction 
iptad/ivamn) of the objeci, true or false, supposes iis 
Absence (abh&va) and from this point of view, the 
^n»>vflca«7y«Hjl)j«cc imiy be said to be an asat after iu 
Jiegadon and never before it. AOhava as a separate caie* 
gory bas been accepted by the Nyaya-Vaiscsikas and ihc 
Bh5tea*Mlm3iiisakas as u'fiU as by ihc Advajia*Vedintins, 
ahough there are cpisiemological differences in (heir views. 
Praka^itinayaii following Padmapada brings out this face that 
Mbhava as a category can be accepted with regard to an object 
At the time of its destruction (pradhvaihsa). and then the 
illusory objccc also comes within the puniew of pradlivnih- 
.sabhSva at the time of its destxuccion or negation by the 
knowledge of the substratum. Thus there is practically no 
atyantshhava or complete absence of the illusory objecc while 
It is perceived, but only an absence in making when its per* 
>ception is negated by a more real perception of the 
substratum. 
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Tbis negation, however, does not make (he anytilftakhyafi 
position of the NjayjA'aiscsika^ happier, for PrakaStmayaii 
chat (hh negaiion e<m in no way prove that (he object 
of superduiposkion is prcseiu elsewhere. Padjitapada had 
halted at the iiai>os$ibiiily of .luch u contention from the 
point of view of either experience or po^^tulation {ntihajraili)-. 
J'rakaiaimayaii m)iows that die capacity of speech never trans* 
ccnd$ the iinixnt {abhidhun/i) of the aeiicencc in queaiiou aiul 
hence the verbal knowledge {Widajnano) of negation cannvu 
transcend tlic import it can amvey and that is (he negation 
Cff (he illusory object as being rclaied to a specific space and 
liine,^® not really related wiih it, Akhandanunda fnriiicr 
clarifies this pniut by a very logical analysis in his Taflx>a<i“’ 
fuina. He says that ibc verbal knotvledg:c always conforms u> 
(he import of (he words (jM}<hisiimarihva) when the senieuce is 
tised in die primary sense (mukhytnfrtti), but when it is used 
in the secondary sense {auitikhyavnlt) ihen it can transceiui the 
sphere of import proper (abhidhafia) by su^escing (laksavo} 
soiueciung else than it. But as here in the ease of in^ation of 
silver there is no scope for transcending the sphere of import 
proper, dicrc is no question of its sn^escing soniethhig else 
than it, eg., 'presence at a different spate.' Hence the ease 
of anyaffinkkySiivSdin Naijilyika and (hal of the Slnirh 
kkyativedin Buddhist arc refuted by the proof of verbal know¬ 
ledge (iSbdojfUina).^^ 

Praklfatjnayati shows that this negation cannot establish 
by postylatiou that the object of superimposition is present 
elsewhere because of tlie fact that the nature of negation would 
be an absurdity if it could not establish the presence of the 
object elsewhere than where it is negated; he says that even 
in the Naiylyifca-vkw of onyafhakhySti, the relation betweerr 
the substratum (shell) and the objeci (silver—that is prcscni 

*• XfUiflaJeitd'Afntomlodfifim rojalaoi xihpopat-^iPaafapridibC. 7. S46). 

•'ifOtrs vJthyen Utfa fodia&mm’ 

, ierf4<^6 •tofniAicmtlkara' ' HfjfiilM. 

j/uUe irvtwlKj/acfUifil Mkoi'a/lt podoS’imarik^Uinimf^fi ryaiimtii'K 
Mtiicuin i>e>fti^fartiyul}hTamflHiituti,7lfunidWrn tdmorfJtydn xo» 
rnltffVffnt. xttirn /-wya dfMnfararftrfUvfiiOftkajaJvtniafmori/itit^, 

MhA ihitM r4/, rtiAM ifajxtrUrlh noA$arffnO»<l/tanatto/k(trtJiAt 'fSdrSiyvut/Mr- 
fkf^.^TalU’titfipna, P, 24$). 
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«U«where) of super-imposiiiOD. when negated by true know¬ 
ledge, is negated without postulating its presence anywhere else 
than the case of illusion in question; so also in the Boddliist 
view of &tmakhyati, the external projection of silver that is 
internal, when negated, is not recognised as being present 
dsewhere than the case of illusion in question. He also shows 
that even in the Pribh5kara*view of okhyMi there is also no 
such recognition that the ncgucioii of a particular sacrifice 
postulates its presence elsewhere; for in the /yotisfonw-sacrifice 
where Ute injunction for the order of exit of the different 
rtviks (priests) is laid down as: advarytah niskramanian 
prastoti samlanuyaS, tamvdg&ta, tarn pralihariS, tarn Brahmoj. 
iam yajamZnah, there the expiative sacrifices arc also laid 
down if this order of exit by holding the kacclus 
(loin cloth) of respectively precedent priests is broken. 
For instance, if the pratihariS-priest breaks the order, the 
expiative sacrifice is sarvosvadaksijtayaga (sacrihee where the 
sacrificer has to pay everything as a daksinu or gift); but if 
the ud^td-pricst breaks the order, the expiative sacrifice 
is adaksii^yaga (a sacrifice where the saCTiliccr has to pay 
nothing as dakrina or gift). The Miuiamsists consider the 
implications of these different expiative sacrifices and arrive at 
some definite conclusions. For example, if there is a simul¬ 
taneous break in the order by the pn!ftfiar/3-priest and the 
wdgato-priese, they lay down the injunaion (vidht) of opticnAi 
performance of any one of the above expiative sacrifices; but 
if there is a break of order in succension (i.e., if the praliharti' 
priest first breaks the order and then the udga<u-priest docs sb^ 
the first expiative saaifice of sarvasvadahsinO’ySga and the next 
one of adakfii^a^Sga tie with each other to claim perform¬ 
ance. Here the Mimamsists conclude by the injunction—pa 
parye purvadaurvolyam prakrtivaditi (/atmmwutra)—meaning 
thereby that the first alternative is weaker than tfie 
second for the fact that the second becomes unnecessary with¬ 
out having any scope. Hence here the first aUcrnatlvc of 
sarvosvadaksiiyi yaga is negated by the Utter alternative of 
odaksina-ySga, but PrakiiSunayaci shows that this negation 
of the former does not in any way make it present else¬ 
where than this particular place of its possibility along with 
another alternative. This Mlmamsist analysis of negation of an 
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alt^rxxativc by another is brought out by Prakaiacrnayatl to show 
chat the akitydtivadin Miiuamsist cannot aUo make negation as 
the basis of postulation (arihipaui) of the presence of the 
oegated at some other place than the place where it is negated. 
The akhy&tizf&din, though not rccog^iising false knowledge, 
recognises negation as in such cases of two alternatives and hence 
the possibility of postulation (arihspaili) to prove the existence 
of the negated elsewhere than in the place of negation is 
rejected altogether. The akhyStivadin's contention that in 
the negation of the altemaiive expiative sacrilice, there is 
only the negation of the 'propensity to action' (pravriti) is 
also rejected by Piak^utmayati who shows that such negation 
is not negation proper, for even if such propensity is acciden* 
tally retarded to ouc who is ready to sacrifice by the presence 
of a king or the raid of robbers, then the sacrifice is not 
said to be negated, for the accidental cause of recaida* 
tion being gone, it will automatically again be in progress. 
This fact of die impossibility of the presence of the object 
somewhere else by its negation at a particular place is also 
chalier^d by Prakliitmayati from the standpoint of the 
NaiySyikas themselves. He shows that the Kaiyiyikas who are 
artyalhahkyitividine cannot establish chat the absence by way 
of destruction (pradhvamjSbhSva) of an ^ject, say a jar, at a 
particular place does in no way establish its presence else¬ 
where, for the destruction of ihe object means only a specific 
kind of absence (abhivo) and nothing else. Thus the prati- 
yogin (object) of negation (nwdAu) in illusion (bkrama) on 
the substratum (anuyogin) that may be a particular spatial or 
temporal adjunct of illusion can never be said to be present 
elsewhere on a different spatial or temporal adjunct by 
the fact of negation.** This impossibility of proving the 
presence of the illusory object elsewhere which is the 
view of the onyalhSkhySltvZdin Nai)^ylka is shown by Fadma* 
pada and more elaborately by PrakliStmayati from the opp^ 
nents* argument based on the proof of postulation (arthS^ 
patti); but this proof of postulation is resorted to by the 
NaiySyikas who do not recognise it as a proof, only (tom the 

** j/Otki frotipannodeh nifiddktapa f/fuipuyo na eattrim, 

«vam pratipofiMdtiatHsoastuserrvcpddKcu m^ddhatye n« ‘prati^ooiivina 
^pT^tipannosoTVopUhau 9aiUia*ddMHiyafihcfy^(Vh9Tana, P. 847). 
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siandpoint of the Advaiu VedantisK who aloog wiib the 
BhSfU-Micnamsists recogniK it as such. Thus the dialccdo 
of Padmapada and Prakaiatmayati here reveal the fact chat 
•even if the Naiyayikas accept their view of postulation as a 
proof of valid knowledge, they cannot even by that proof 
establish their contojxtion of anyathakhySli. Thus the illusory 
object as silver is shown by them to be false through and 
through (a>ihvacaniya). The object of negation and the object 
of appearance in illusion, however, arc regarded by them as of 
diiTerent status of reality. Tins fact has been well brought 
out by Prai^acmayaii, Akhandanaiida and VidySranya, as has 
been shown above. The fact of negation does in no wise prove 
its previous existence chat is negated afterwards at the tiine 
■of negation; for the object of negation.is always the empirical 
(vyavaharika or laukika-paramarthiko) silver that is always 
absent on the substratum (shell). The object of appearance, 
however, is illusory ipratibitSsiha) that is experienced so long as 
it exists. Thus there is no suggestion in negation that the 
object is the previously existent one that is negated afterwards, 
but it is the eternally rw^ated one that was falsely perceived 
before. This is the Advaica*vicw of niruf^dhika-nisedha or 
negation of the object that is not limited to any particular 
period of time, but is, as negated, beyond all temporal exis* 
tence of illusory perception {prdtibkdsika-saltS). Thus either 
by experience or by verbal testimony there is no chance of 
the anyalhakh^ti contention to survive the test of reason. 

As to the signibcance of the words in the definition of 
sidhy^a, Prakriiatmayati, following Padmapada, shows that 
the word smTtiTUpa refers to the illusory nature of the 
silver because of the fact that it is raked up through impre¬ 
ssions (AJmfAdras) and is akin to the previously cognised 
silver (purvadrstRvabhZsah). This characteristic of being bom 
of false and defective con tactual knowledge is indicated by 
the word smrtiTupa, Therefore the two characteristics of con* 
tactual but defective cognition and recollective cognition 
through impressions are complementary to each other and 
indicate the illusory nature of the silver*^. PrakifStmayaii 


** parKodff^apaitna umtkiraim^atte^ tidiKemityttaioAgdcatoli^ 
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shows tlut the proof of illusory p>ercepUon lies in all cases 
of error in the appearance of the real as the unreal, but still 
there is the sanction of experience in cvery*day life as the 
cemmon dual appearance of the moon. Visiiubha;;op3dbyaya 
in his Rjuvivarani birngs out the implicacioo of this kind of 
laying special emphasis on the empirical over and above the 
logical aspect of error by showing that the coniciulon of 
mithyStva or falsity is Supported by the empirical aspect over 
and above the logical aspect of proving this The example 
hi rajatavadavabhZsaie of the empirical aspects of falshy 
serves two purposes. The first purpose as shown by PrakS* 
SStmayati lies in the designation of adhyiiso as the appearance 
of one {the shell) as the other (silver), but the second purpose 
is served by the sulhx veli which shows that the designation 
Qalwi}a) of adityara is associated with the designated (ia/^ya> 
falsity of the adhyZsa. Thus there is a cleat case of the estab* 
lishment of adhySsa along with its falsity or illusory character 
{mithyaiva). The character of falsity (mithyalva) is such that 
it U not to be proved by the reality of the object at anotlier 
place, for it is false by itself or illusory by origination. Patbna- 
plda shows that the contact of the false silver is due to the 
defects (do^os) which adhere to the senses (indnyes), and the 
*this*nes5’ {idantaj of silver is, therefore, not nou<ontaciuaJ 
but is due to the above contact. Prakafatmayati deals with 
the problem by showing that the ‘this^ness’ of silver is not 
false for its being a characteristic of silver, for it is chc ^und 
tA the contact of the sense with the false silver. Akhanda* 
nartda clarifies the position in hia Tattvadlpana when he says 
that the direct perception of the false silver is due to the 
knowledge of the ground adhyoia due to sense-contact into 
which consciousness (caitanya) is refiecced. Thus the direct 


'saUiaviiti.' SarAR^fofjrQ T-aiyvtAj'aA nelydAo— tOMpraj/offn- 
dofajaniiaii'm icUhywthoik t^riiripc9Ue^wnnUi/aTthaK^[ TattrBdijMrna, P.. 
249). 

** vyefioih prandfo^uitihliviih laifiTUvt tafif^orSpaiain arind- 
i/tipasam^andie lai^tyaia/ifanayoriAa. AatXarh fjrcBte^ifnt «{ed 

yvifi^anuiUJoya. ity6Aa SoiAdA tfirSpyoA itMfa- 

yuiSCjfuitm. vydpCan Ai lahfyt fatiff rs 

P. 250). 
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percepdon of false silver is possible because of such super* 
iropositioD on ibe Consciousness reflected on the yonder thing 
(idam) that is the ground of illuuon.^’ 


** joaUm yaAadMflh/hiajflin^ uaniAimtoryaO 

pTatibimbitecaiUtfigQ^ lasniAnadkyiiSdapttrokfoU^lTaUvadlpona, P, 264). 


CHAPTER V 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF ADBY^SA IN THE PURE SELF 

—THE AITVAITIST VIEWPOINTS ON ITS ROLE IN 

adhyasa culminating in no 

ALTERNATIVE STANDPOINT 

PraHiScimyati analyses the native of odhy&sa between the 
Self and the not-Self, and following bis predecessor shows that 
fljmaf and yusmat, the two words used by Bhlsyakira SaAkara 
to refer to these two respectively, arc amply borne out as such 
by the fact of their respective nature. The not'Self that is 
revealed by the Self is the yusmat aod ilic Self is the Coascious* 
ness reflected on the Zgo (ahankSra). In illusory knowledge 
of the two. the Self as Consciousness reflected on the serves 
aa the basis of superdmposition of the nooSelf on it. 
Consciousness, pure and simple, cannot be the ground of any 
adkyoia, and hence Consciousness is delimited by the Ego to 
appear as the noi'Self®'^. This Self or asmat not being the 
locus of any defect or do^ pertaining to the adhifthana or 
ground, prama^a or the valid means of knowledge and the 
drasir or the mind, there cannot logically he any possibility of 
super-imposidon of the not-Sclf The Self or Consciousness 
being free from ail defects cannot be the seat of the defects 
penaining to these three factors indispensable in the origina- 
;tion of super-imposition, the factors being not different from 
the Self cannot also transfer their defects lo the Pure Self- The 
Self, therefore, having no chance of being taken as Pure, for 
its reflection on these factors is always implied in any adhyasa, 
and being, therefore, never a distinct seat of super-imposition, 
cannot be the ground of any adhyssa. This being the cha^e 
of the opponent, Prakasatmayati following Padmapada shows 
that the Self as Consciousness is ne^er dependent upon any 

** nirgAiowufei taiSa7i^aty6emaaoTtke‘Me0n<m4aai//indtmS fadavn- 
dhCtyatvena ^utmadartheloJetmepaTtno'haftk^o'dhgaila 
P. 2S5). omadartht — pratibhita ityarAoA —(VirffrtiQa, Pp. 
ffi4-265). atmatcAobdatya i/a'rfho'kaAkCrah idoamidamefnakatomw. 
[Taitiodifona, P. SSA), 
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cbe factors OQ which it is reflected, for Pure Consciousness 
ia self-luminous. Hence it is not to be confused with exter* 
nal loci of supei'impo^tion which have ibeir pure bases as the 
ground of adhyasa for iheii being revealed by knowledge as 
such and such (their qualified existence), but Pure ConKious- 
ness is ever unalloyed and its reflection on the particular 
modes is not the aitcrion to make it equate with the former. 
It is either inlinitesiroal or infinite having no measurable shape 
and therefore it is not like the act of knowing (somvedana) 
that depends on the cxicmal factors, but is ever self-revealed 
and therefore ever l*urc Consciousness. Prakalatmayati ans¬ 
wers the possible objection that the Self is not revealed an 
full, though it is partless, like the sky, by saying that ic is self- 
revealed (svayamjyotih) and is not revealed like the sky by 
another entity which is consciousness. Thus the Self is 
independent of any extraneous object for its revelation and is 
therefore never unrevealed. The Self is, however, not an 
object in which ihe quality of ^If-revelation adheres, for 
Praka^unayatt says that it is the nature of the Self to be self- 
revealed without depending like other revealed objects upon 
the revelation by extraneous causes, and hence the Self is self- 
revealed not as an objea having the quality of self revelation 
but as the only Reality as such. The self-revelation is also 
not a produced process, but is the very nature of the Seif and 
hence is not to be regarded as taking away from the SeLTa 
pure nature as such that is eternally unqualified. Prakafit- 
mayati further clarifies the point by showing that the self- 
teveladon of Consciousness that is Self is the determinant of 
all other revelations that arc dependent on it by various 
channels of expression (Cf. fhSnajanmaprayuktcitvSl kSrohS- 

pskfayoh _ Vivarana, P. ^5). Sclf-rcvdation of Consdousnes* 

is not bom for the fact that it does not depend on anythii^ 
extraneous but its own revelation, and hence it is not to be 
confused with a produced process depending on Consciousness. 
Self-revelation of Consciousness, therefore, comes very near the 
mark ; "Self-revelation is Consciousness’'- PrakSfatmayati 
brings in the analogy of the lamp to show that its revelation 
also is not bom on its own locus, but Akhandinanda in hU 
Taltvadipana clarifies it by the proof of inference, He says 
that whatever has revelation by itself is not to be said as hav- 


, . • *** • • 
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iog that revelation bom on it, m the revelation of iho laiop 
In the seU^revdation of ConsciousDess also there U no 
bvth or production on it but there U only the natural form of 
its flash. Even it cannot be said that the mind or anta^kara^ 
is Che locus of its birth or production, for Prahliaunayati 
emphatically declares that Consciousness as such is not pro* 
duced anywhere except the revelation of its own nature that 
adheres to the Self and that nature is che revelation of the 
object to the mind by its innate power of a 8Glf*revelaiory 
character. Hence the antahkarana or mind is only a limiting 
adjunct of Consciousness that is reflected on it and hence a 
revelation of objects takes place; the modification (mtti or 
pa'inama) of the antakka^vna is the locus of such revelation 
of Consciousness for the purpose of knowing the object and 
hence is secondarily designated as Consciousness (antahka- 
ranaporinSme jflanatvopiicarSt—yivarana, P. 259). This 
reflected Consciousness that is carried on to the tfflti or pari- 
wma of the antohkaram is the epistemological process of the 
production of consciousness or knowledge. 

Praka^atmayaci furiber brings out that knowledge is not 
an object adhering to the Self, for then it will turn out to be 
a seat of revelation and then self*Tevelacion will be jeopar¬ 
dised. Revelation even in the inert object is not produced, 
though such an object is revealed at a point of time by Cons* 
ciousaess, for production of revelation can take place in the 
conscious object, and hence the opponents' a^ment can very 
well be that' the mental knowledge that is bom in the inert 
mind cannot be said to be produced; but Prakalaimayad ans* 
wers that there is not any possibiUty of production of cods- 
dousness even on the inert mind or antahkarai?a. for as has 
been well brought out above, Consciousness is never pro¬ 
duced but is only limited through different channels. Thus 
Consciousness always refers to self*reveUtxon and it is never a 
CToated or a destroyed object. The aeaUen or destmetiern 
refers to the external objects, such as the objective flame by 
the reueidJion of the light of the lamp {pradipaprabhS) or the 
eolid objects due to dost etc, when the reflection on the mirror 


na f^aie, pratOiaivA, fr6dfpaprai4Jar<it 

^Totttodiptau, P. 8&9]. 
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(darpanapraiibimba) is polished out. These are not self* 
revealed but oihcr-revealed, (Here Prakaiitmayati stresses 
upon the objectivity of the material illumination of the flame 
of the lamp, though he has maintained sufficiently that it can 
al« be regarded as an analogy to prove self-luminosity of 
■Consciousness. Cf. ondfiakSre prdihainoipanwpradipoprabhavat 
— Vivarand, P. 101). Consciousness is self-revealed as is 
exprewed by ihc term prajHunaghana and hence is not to be 
equated with external objects otherwise revealed, (cf. 
yinmunandam, pfxtjimtimnSnauddjh Brahma etc., also refers to 
the quality of knowledge adhering to Uic knower and it is sup¬ 
ported by the grammatical sanction. Hence, therefore, jHana 
means jnalrlva or the quality of the knower and it is, therefore, 
sanedoned by Pinini's rule : kdraxiSdktkarar^ayoSca (Panini, 
3/S/117). The opponent, therefore, seems to say that it is a 
quality through which the knower knows the external object 
I and therefore it adheres to the knower. The opponents’ view 

seems to be that jnana can be justified by adhikarat}>a iyu( 
and there is no necessity of bhSve lyuL Pr^a&ilimayaii seems 
to suggest chat words have the prioury significanec in the 
meaning of the root (dkatu) and secondary significance in 
other meanings (such as karar^a, adkikdrana etc.). Thus 
Akhandinanda in his Tatlvodipana says that ihe root-meaning 
is the primary one because it is generated first whence the 
meanu^ of the karafid, adhikdrarid etc., are originated and hence 
the root-meaning has the first consideration. Hence jHana 
should refer t6 the root-meaning, that is Consciousness, chat is 
not produced. He also says chat Uie root-meaning does not 
necessarily pre-suppose action, for even some roots have the 
meaning devoid of action.” Prakasaimayati has said that the 
opponent cannot escape by saying that jHana does not refer to 
bhavc lyut but to adhikarane lyut and hence there is the 
possibility of the refttence to die quality of knowledge adhering 
to the knower, for as words having scanty significance in bk^va 


** kam^ddhikarfr^OTdkaivtftkopT^ (tZsn i Uaprati- 

faitihdttdd dKiiearthttti/a fvrahtvHfUkalTitbadSirai^mem 
• ••••• jfUfnatya kriyStmakatraih ediiddJioin, nd ce dhdUfcr$kctvSt 
hri^ttnakoitaa, akuffitmaJunjfdfi dhUwrtJictya 'gadt hadanaikadiH' 
itgSd^nt pratiddhatvddUyQrtHa^iTaUiadffKtiui, Pp. 260-26i), 
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a& well as having prunar/ significance in the root-meaning. 
jii&na should always refer to an unptoduced phenomenon that 
is born when we empirically attribute su£xes in bhZvo or 
even in the karana or tid}iik&rajj,a as the opponent says. 
PralmSaimayati cakes little or no pains to refute the ftemgn 
or adhikarana aspect of the sofibc as the bhava one, aud it is 
AkhandSnanda who clearly brings out (he real situation of 
the primary import ol a word, PrakaiSunayati further succ& 
that this GoDSciousness is a never-ending Reality and, there* 
fore, not a series of revelations which are bom and destroyed 
in an eternal chain of temporary bits, for such temporal origi¬ 
nations are not the nature of Consciousness or Self. Here he 
looks askance at the Buddliisi Yogacara conception of a scries, 
of bits of Consciosuiic&s 

Prakliatmayati examines whether it is possible for any 
ajiiSna to stand on Eternal Consciousness that is Brahman. He 
first poses to show that the veil of ignorance cannot reside in 
Tit'll or the individual Self as it rests on the Universal Self. 
Padmapida first shows this aspect of ignorance aod PrakS^t- 
mayati haips on his tune more fully. Padinapada and PrakaiSt* 
mayati try to establish successfully that ojHAna may reside, in 
Brahman, but before doing that they both show that the veil of 
ignorance automatictUy hangs on Jiva as well. PrakaSitraay.nii 
states that Jiva being not different in essence from Brahman, the 
veil and the projection created by avidyS hang on Jlva though 
they are referred to Brahman. Hence Jxva should be taken as 
the locus of the effects of aoidya for the fact chat he is in essence 
df same statm as Brahman, tho^^;h under the influence of 
ignorance, a false division is aeated. Thus the ^ects tff auidya 
that are said to be referred to Brahman automatically are referred 
to Jlva as well. This is the true significance of Prakllatmayati's 
analysis of the effects of avidya with reference to Brahman 
and Jlva, wherein he follows his predecessor's analysis but 
makes ii more elaborate and dear. He says that the two things 
referring to the same locus but having no cause*and*effecc 
relation, are not different in kind but only different in aspects 
of the same thing. Thus according to Prakllaimayati's 
explanation, Jiva and Brahman are in essence non-differenc 
and hence the former being limited by ignorance is an aspect 
of Brahman. The reference to both Jiva and Brahman by the 
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fiame universe of ducourse is subsuutiated by the examination 
of Upaimadic passa^ like Taiivamasi {Chando^a Up. 
6/8/7) where the two words Tat and Tvam refer to the same un* 
differeniiaied existence that is one but under the inducncc of 
ignorance they appear as differentiated as Brahman and jYva. 
I'his elucidation is brought out in the Tativadlpana by 
AkbandSnanda~^. The second question that arises in this 
connection is arudysed by I'rul^StmayaU to show how 
avidya can at all create cCccts on Brahmauj the undifieren- 
tiaicd one Existence having no qualitative or quandtative dis¬ 
tinctions. He follows his predecessor’s analysis and brings out 
the logical possibiliiy of iliis problem. He says that ovidya or 
ajhSna can rest in Brahman as ic is supported by valid proofs, 
such as, testimony of Scripture (iruiipramSxui) and postulation 
based on it (irutartkapaltt). The scriptural testimony can be 
found in passages like anreiena hi praiyiidhdh & anXiaya iccati 
muhyamauah. PrakaiStmayati shows that in dreamless sleep- 
(susupll) there is the non-revclatlon of Consciousness which is 
never so; hence it follows that sudi non-reveladou has a cause 
that acts as a hindrance to the self-revelation of Consciousness. 
Now this hindering {^enomenon (pralibandhaka) of Conscious' 
ness cannot be false knowledge. Cor in such a state all know¬ 
ledge dies out, nor also any impression (sarhskara) of false 
knowiet^ f<v the fact tba( such ait Imprea^on cannot be a 
pratibandhoka nor also any karmic hindrance is justifiable to 
veil Consciousness. Hence tlie in^ti refers to a positive ajhana 
by the word anyia (anrUna hi praiyudhSh, ta ima satyah kSmah 
anrtapidhdnSh) as diiferent from false knowledge, or its 
impression or the karmic hindrance. On this lo^cal basis, 
Prakaiauna^ad shows that there are other fruli*passagcs 
which all refer to a positive ajhana veiling Consciousness, 
and creating all kinds of illusory behaviour. Thus the* 
iruti-passage aniiayii iocati muhyamanah refers to the illusory 
conduct of the Jiva that does not see his real nature. Again, 

** nonv^iar^aiaranab?iaiQKlnayerdravi/ai/e\ $6KaniidhiIeaTanymntJia' 
(irovi/attiffhan^o'i/on Devadatta ilivat, ota Irovifaiiatvai jivoffotOie- 
vSnapabhdtah—vipofyapdtUi ccthyaii —noou na Brahma^'nfa «ti—- 
(rtvoroM, Pp. 261.S6Z). • • • • • TaUt>«oiafyidivi&i/awi oiLandOrUiO’ 
nq£A07» aMrjf6tSranedra9farn3ira-vfltieu9 t4ti tioiatiAdhikrlaioii 'f»‘ ym - 
Dtvadotur i^'eit^{Tattvadipata, P. S61}. 
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iru {{.pauages like na tarn vidatfia ya ima yajinanyadyu> 
makafnafiiaram babhOva- nlharetia pravrta jat^a casuirpa 
ukth&saioiranti and avidySySmantore vartarTiSna ninyaeehreyo 
vedayante refer to the ajncna that creates a hindrazice to the 
real knowledge of Srokman or Atman (cf. nlhsra^ajfiana^ 
avidya) and the coiue<iuenc iIlusor>' conduct of fiva flowing out 
of chia ajn&Tta (cf. also ajnanenatfrlarh jfiSnam lend muhyanti 
janim>ah““B hagm/adgila). 

Frakiiltmayau following Padmapada tries to establish 
ajfiana on the proof of postulation or arthdpaiti. But before 
doing so* he sounds a very cautious note about such a method 
adopted by them. He says chat establishment of ajnSna on any 
valid proof will tantamount to saying that ajilSna is a valid 
• concept and not a false and illusory (auirtaconlyo) one that 
the Advaicists are out to establish. Hence PrakafaUnayati 
makes it dear that the valid proof of artfiipatti or iruti only 
makes ajUarut to be a concept other than nonexistent 
(dsat) and does not establish it as a valid concept; for the 
nature of ajn&na is such that it is difierent from a Don*exi$* 
cent entity as also from an exisieoc one; it is different from 
both and hence it is called aniTvaeamya or mithyd (false or 
illusory). The nature of njUSna as such is only directly 
revealed to the Saksi-caitanya or the Witness-Consciousness, 
and is not revealed to the ordinary means of knowledge 
(pramSnas).^^ Praka^tinayati’s proof of postulation in 
-djfiSna comes from the cwo*fold fact that is well-established 
•on scriptural evidence and chat evidence being supplemented 
by other proofs, such as perception and inference, postulation 
or arihapatti serves as an added proof. The cwo*f^d fact is 
with regard to the destruction of bondage, i.e.. liberation fronx 
bondage, at the dawn of the transcendental knowledge of 
unity between Brahman and Jiva (BrahmajfiSna or Srahmdt’ 
maikyajmna), and the injunctive precepts of iravai}a etc>, foe 
(be realiiation (dariana) of this truth. These two facts are 
unchallenged being based on the ^fi-evidence and suppmv 
ted by cogent logic. Our life of bondage and the steps pres- 
•cribed toward Self-realization ate all facts that cannot be 


** afa M tAAfivedj/aglfjiiiineijra franSMwarihSdvyuvrUih pradariyat* 
M tatya prom/iv^ridyatvaprosa^ah iti—{VxvoTa^, P. 265). 
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denied: these facts only cease when ml, transcendenul know¬ 
ledge dawns on the bumaa mind. No bondage exists there 
and no path $tiU plays Its rdle; everything stops as i£ by 
the magic*wand of knowledge and all our h^tlc life of 
spiritual progress attains its culmination. On this two-fold 
fact, Prakailimayaci builds up his proof of postulation in 
a;fian<j, for he says that before real knowledge dawns, the 
life of bondage must needs pre-suppose an eternal nescience 
covering up the real knowledge, and secondly, the paths pres¬ 
cribed toward Sdf-rcaJitation (darj'awd) must also pre suppose 
such a nescience that is active till the goal aimed at by the 
paths U not reached The goal of ZlmaiaHana is not to be 
proved by the paths leading to it, it is a realized fact, self- 
evident and selMuminous; what the paths prescribed indicate 
is that the goal is not realized till the eternal nescience playing 
its part is not destroyed by the paths thus prescribed. 
AkhandSnanda in his Taiiv/idipana clearly and succinctly 
brings out this hinf^*. Pral^fiiimayati examines at length and 
in a masterly way csublisbcs the Advaita view of ajniina and 
its locus and object. The problem is a complex one when 
judged from the vast and varied opinions growing round zt. 
It is worthwhile to conbne ourselves here to what the School 
of Vivarffna brings out regarding this problem. Frakliltmayati, 
following his predecessor, says that the argument that Jlva 
beii^ non-diSerent from Brahman cannot be the locus of any 
IgnOTance as Brahman is not also the locus of it, does not stand 
the scrutiny of logic. This type of argument alma at dislodging 
the possibility of ajflana on Brahman from three sides, but 
all the sides arc exploded by PrakaiStmayati. He shows that 
the first possibility of this argument is that ajfiSrta is possible 
only on the admission of diHerence between the locus and the 
object, such identity of Jtva and Brahman acting as a hindrance 
to such a concept. Prakalaimayati shows that affiSna does not 
necessarily presuppose such a difference but can very well have 
as its locus (Efraya) and object (visaya as the object of the veil 
or Sverofu) the same thing, and chat is Unqualified Conscious- 

darioficdducna iravonfldi tidhfs/amanadi nivartySsidy&ienUn^' 
futpepai^antiMnai'uliAjh ffSTnoifali, na ca BrahmatvafipabodkanArOi^ 
$rva^Jfai vidtityaf' > //roAntorafi tvnprakdiatveni^ytotiTtrptkfat vadityartkaA 
—{TaUvadipaia, P. 265). 
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jiess (cf. nirvibhagacHireva kctj<ti&-^a,n\sksepaS&nTakay. 
.<larkn«&s bting thft veil {avaranaivat) end difEerent from action 
(fikriyatmakatvZt) has the same thing as its locus (as the room 
where it exists) and object (the room that is covered). 

Hence it is evident diat ajnana as an inert (jado) principle 
like darkness i)as the stune thing as its locus and object, and 
Jicucc ajfuina need not necessarily pre suppose a difference 
between them for its establishment. Darkness and ignorance 
-have in this respect this same characteristic, though ignorance 
is often said to adhere to a locus different from the object 
(as we say, ayam jannh eladvi^okojnanavJln^ i.e., this mauss^ho 
Aocii.% has ignorance, in this matter ^ the object) ', but PrakS^Si- 
mayati dismisses this argument by saying that this twofold 
aspect of ajnana is only a passing phase in tJic real background 
of it as having the same locus and object. The sceottd possibu 
lily of the above argument is that ajUana is not possible in 
Unqualihed Self-revealed Consciousness that is Brahman that 
is antagonistic to the former. But Prakalacmayati shows that 
the real antagonism between nescience and Consciousness lies 
not in UnquaJiffed Consciousness as the locus, but in Consdous- 
ness as limited by the subject, the means etc., that being in 
true consilience with a falsely created object dispels nescience; 
hciicc Saksbcaiianya or the Witness Consdeusness being regard¬ 
ed as the locus of ajhana, there is no antagonism as tliis 
'Consciousness U only the Witness or revealer of ajhana chat is 
.directly known by it and by no other pramana. 

Prakiiatmayati makes an elaborate analysis of the prob¬ 
lem of ajnana and its relation (o the locus, le.> Brtthman. 
He shows that there is no contradiction in any relation obtain¬ 
ing between the two, for, after all, Unqualified Consciousness 
or NirviSe^a Brahman being the locus of any ajnana does not 
lose its all-knowingness {sarvajnatva). He shows that there is 
•no contradiction in Brahman’s nature of all-revealing and aJl- 
.knowing diaracters even though ajfiSna hinge* on it; for, as 
*he analyses the fact, there may be tliree-fold apprehension of 
such contradiction, but none of these is real contradiction at 
all. The first apprehension is that revealedness (bh&samanatva) 
entail* such contradiceiem, but he shows that ajnana in the tri- 
lemporal existence of its pre-originationa], existential and 
iafier-originating effects may exist' in the revealed Brahman 
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ihac is the home of many aspects of limited Consciousness 
iionyajft&na), that is to say, that though there aie many 
channels of the reveUiion of Brahman, still it does not lose 
its own nature even if ajnSna is held to adhere to it. Limited 
consciousness is only a phase of Brahman and it does not in 
any way make itself hound to the contradiction of such cons¬ 
ciousness, for in its own nature it is all-knowing and aJl-perva- 
sive, at the same time being the Witness of ajfiSna that may 
falsely adhere to it. Even the rcvclaiiou of Brahvuin h not 
antagonistic to the ajhana whicli lia* its locus in Brahman, for, 
as Prakaiatmayati says, there is no contradiction in the revela¬ 
tion of the ajnana itself. Now this revelation of afilana is due 
to the locus that is Brahman wliich aa the Witness of it is not 
in conflict tWth it. Prakailtmayati also points out chat self¬ 
revelation of Brahman is not in conflict with ajnana that 
adheres to it, for he says chat only inert objects (OT?ay«u) that 
are othcr-revealed are not the lod of ajUana and hence cannoC 
^ at the same time revealed and the witness of ajflana adher¬ 
ing to them; thus there is an ineviublc conflia between them. 
It is only samvedana qua sSfhvit that is not revealed through any 
channels or vniis and is only the nature of Brahman that has no 
conflict with ojfiana of which it is merely a witness and not 
a dispeiler by any means. Prakifiemayad then analyses more 
fully how the all-knowing character of Brahman can accorarao- 
date itself with the ajnana that adheres to it He shows that 
the third possibility to deny the existence of any ajhana in 
Brahman (the other two possibilities have been shown and 
examined above) is that the unity of Brahman and Jtva that is 
the main thesis of Advaica Vedanta ia apprehended to anta¬ 
gonise with ajflana adhering to Brahman inasmuch as iu all- 
knowing nature will be impaired by ii, but he dismisses such 
apprehension by bringing out the real truth. He shows 
that this unity does not in any way hamper ajhana as 
adherii^ to Brahman for the fact that thougli there U 
unity, still chat unity is divided as between the bimba and 
pratibimba (the Reality and its refiecdon); so there is no 
conflict of the characters adhering to Brahman and those 
adhering to Jlva —and hence ajhSna is possible even in 
unity. Hence PralOilacinayad concludes that the presence 
of ajnana in Brahman is not antagonistic to the atl- 
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knowiogness of Brahman for the faci that Brahman being 
6 he unity of all existence is the locus of ajndna in the sense that 
i« reflection {praltbimOa) as a limited Entity shares the quaUties 
of being such a locus, whereas in its transcendental Existence 
which is Unity (aikya) there is really all-knowingucss {sarva- 
jfialvn) and cvcr*frccncss {sudSmuklolva). But he says that the 
Consciousness per se is the real locus of ajfiana whicli abides in 
Consdouancss par excellence, i.e., Absolute Brahman and not 
any Jiva. His paradoxical statements here (as jlvairayatvopch 
gamSt—yivaraua, P. 26S & saiyapyaikye pralibvnbalmanyO’ 
ahyostaiyS^na ixinderbi mOe adariam avadStatayaieSvirodkadar- 
ianat—ioc. dt.) seem not to dEturb the general standpoint he 
has taken, but only try to hush up the possible charge of 
there being no sarvajfiaiva (all-knowiDgness) in Brahman. 
He shows time sarvajHatva and ajrianaimyatva do not antago¬ 
nise in the same locus {evaih sarvajrialvSvidyShayaivayoh 
satyapyaikye’virodhSt^yivarana, P. 268). Prakiiatmayati’s. 
analysis and view-points on the rclaUon between Brahman and 
Jiva will be discussed below. Thus unity of Brahman and 
rwa in one sense establishes ajmna as adhering to the latter 
as the reflection of the fomer.” Thus umc>', self revelacion 
and aJl-knowingneas of Brahman postulate ajhana inasmuch 
as a veil is often seen on it, or otherwise no such positive 
ajUna would have been possible but only the n^ativc absence 
of knowledge if there were difference, other-rcvelacion and little* 
knowingness in Brahman. Thus PrakSiltmayaci adduces here 
an additional proof of postuladon {arthapattt) to establish the 
presence of ajhana on the locus of ajUana, 

PrakaStmayati inti^uces a very ineeresting discussion as. 
to the difference between Brahman and jTva though they are 
essenually the same. Here he says that there are various views 
as to thU question. The first view is that it E due to the 
limiiation of the antahharar^ or mind, the second view E that 
it E due to a characteristic called aiireka that can bring about 
both difference and non-difference, the third view is that it 

•• totmOnnakyaaovUifairosatvena wfudhyaU, kinti'andyametifpa’ 

flld^ali—[VivoTa^a, P. 268). 

tOdhanota AvOrtkeijive Droktiuittoripoprol6iAechediJcavids/S 

• » • • • Qia'nadtiiddASvidif£pa6Chi»n6naiit(tjirtmirbhatCipa/tamtiariuam 

Brahma—{PaHoapadikC, P. 266). 
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is due to their intrinsic natures. Prai^^aimayati entirely dis* 
misses the alternatives by showing chat it is only ajmna that 
covers Atman and hangs on Atman {AtmSvarai^am 
StmSjfiSnam — Vivarana, P. 269). But Prakaiatmayati seems 
to make here a departure from the standpoint of his School 
when he says that ajnava is responsible for the avacehsda of 
brahman that is Jiva, for his School advocates, as has been 
established iu liis Vivaraiia, that Jtva 1 $ the pra{ibimba and 
not avneeheda of Brahman. But this seems not to conflict 
with his general philosopbital background where he established 
Jlva as pratibimba; herein he only makes a slip*sho<l term 
that is not his philosophy but is only an approach to understand 
bis philosophy. Thus Jtva here becomes created out of nes¬ 
cience or )jjiiSna and that is what is meant by calling it an 
avacehsda; in reality, according to Praki^itznayad, however,, 
it is a pralibimba. This Jivahood is due to afhana and this 
causC'and'Cflect series is beginningless (^nodi) like bljahkurapra- 
v&ha (the series of seeds and sprouu). This anadi ovidyapravSha 
is at the root of all the aeaiivc principles oC kartrlva, bhoklrlva 
etc., which also being beginningless and false constitute what 
is called Jivahood. 

Praka^tmayad dismisses hrst of all the arguments of the 
opponents who hold that it is antahJtarana that is responsiblo 
th< difference of £rahman and Jlva. He analyses that the 
9»ta^kant^a can in no wise be responsible as such for the fact 
that it is false and aeated by ajfiana. Hence no true 
avacehsda of anlaf}karai}a can be postulated for such difference 
CO be possible; and if the falsity of the avacehsda of antahhar' 
ana be accepted, then the primal ^ajfiana itself becomes so 
responsible. Thus the dialectic of Prakiiatmayati centres round 
Sht fact that the aniahkarana itself is the offspring of ajUdna 
and in no wise capable by itself to account for the difference 
Brahman and Jlva; hence aniahkarana being dispelled by 
true knowledge of Self cannot stand on its own merits 
to account for any difference between Brahman and 
Jivas thus the altemitive course of reo^niring that onto- 
hkardna. along with ajUana that creates it should bo 
recqgnued as accounting for the difference between Jtva and 
Brahman, comes up for consideration, but that alternative, yoo, 
is untenable, as shown by Pral^iaimayati and AkharidSnanda. 


8 . 
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They show that as there is in this view the recognition of two 
principles whereas the one primal principle of ajnaTia is suffi¬ 
cient, chU view should be discarded and the views that ajfiSna 
is the only principle to account for the difference between 
Brahman and Jlva should be accepted.*^ The atilalikarana can* 
not also be said to be a true emanation of Brahman on the 
nuihority of the Snili (cf. lanmano's^ata). for the face that 
it being created by avidyS (sSdt or sot^ttimattska) is the 
illusory tran^noadon (vivartaTnanSvidy&dhiffk&natvam^ 
Taitv^pano, P. 270) of the Brahmocaitanyo and hence is 
never true, though it is not the substratum of anSdi tu/idyd 
or eternal nescience. Thus Akhan4anaxida hits upon the right 
nail of Advaica Philosophy by saying that though created, it 
is the vivartamanavidyadhi^thSna and hence necessarily false 
and illusory. FrakSiStmayati ably answers the alternatives of 
the delimitation (avacckedakalva) by antahkararya and shows 
that none of these stands the sautiny of reason. The 
antahkara^ in its subtle (suksme) stage being regarded 
as the delimiting adjunct {auacchedaka), the subtlety 
comes to three things :^1) partless state, (2) deaeasc 
in parts. (3) existence in the causa! state. The first 
alternative is impossible for the fact that a composite 
substance cannot exist in pariless state, or else it ceases to exist 
at all. The second alternative is also untenable for the fact 
that the parts being decreased, the whole cannot remain, or 
else, it ceases to be composed of parts. The third alternative 
too becomes inconsistent for the fact that the antahkarana be* 
ing existent in cause {kBranamcx/dsthitair^, in itself becomes 
non*exi8tence dud hence iifcapable of serving as the avacdicdaka 
which it is sought to bei again if it exists as the effect also 
{kdryama^ then there is no question of subtlety. Hence 
Praka^cmayad concludes that the only other alternative in 
favour of the case of antahkarai^ being left and that being 
"existence in the cause along with the impressions of effect", 
we have to dismiss this one also on the ground that the causal 
existence necessarily implies chat the cause is illusory and not 

** <nt^>i«K^oiyOvatthtdaJtaf9a"iicek<H^jeanQ»yS9yavaaeh44^katvofnit' 
^(4 « 94 , tBna2^kara7^yir»pHatv*n6j^rt6iii\akatv6t, UOa 

cifiteakatvaMotfoM^O^ tdeatanta^o'ffnemsvdrttciUdafea- 

miijfaTtkQ^-{TatiTadipQna, P. 270). > ' 
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real and bence chat came euros out to be noibing but afrlSaa 
tx nescience; otbenvisc destruction of ebe false knowledge 
of distincuoQ would never come. Hence PraVJi^Stinayati 
solidly refuses the case for antahkarana and along wicb it 
the case for atireka is also lost. Atireha being regarded 
as a property chat can bring about difference and 
non*di£eience cannot be said to make the difference bet* 
ween Brahman and Jhfa possible without the acceptance of 
avidya chat is really at the bottonr of sudi differences. The 
argiimcnt that avidya presupposes a difference between 
Brahman and Jiva and hence there arises a mutual dependence, 
is also neutralized by the countcr*argument of Pral^^atmayatl 
that it is all the same in the case of otireka also; and more¬ 
over mutual difference is not a* strong arg^iment in cases of 
eternal dependence as we find in the case of bkfda (difference) 
on the one hand and the differentiated (dkarmin) and the differ¬ 
entiator (pratiyogin) on the ocher. Hence all the argu- 
menu in favour of other adjuncts than avidya fail, 
and the case of the Advaitist that it alone is respon¬ 
sible for the appearance of difference between Brahman 
and Jiva, gains its own ground. Prakaiatmayati winds 
up the arguments and establishes this position by 
saying that this avidyS, though hinging on Brahman, not 
only obscures it but also creates an appearance of difference 
between Brahman and Jiva ; this is the function oi avidya 
in the empirical plane where this appearance of difference is 
always obtruding upon the existence of Jiva till the transcen¬ 
dental truth of unity is not vouchsafed to him. Even the 
bimba of face that is reflected on the mirror is net merely 
obscured by it but is made to appear as the pratibimba 
on the mitTor and thus the difference of the two is created by 
avidyS or afflana hinging on the consciousness of the facial 
expression {bimbtCj that is reflected (pratibimba) on the 
mirror. 

Praklfltmayacz brings out more fully and clearly the locus 
^ ttzfidya that is Pure and Unqualified Consciousness by show¬ 
ing that the other alternatives cannot logically hold good. 
It cannot be held that Consciousness as qualified by the 
avidyS is the real locus of avidyS for the simple fact 
that there are no logical proofs in support of thia 
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view. The empirical ju^ii^ation from feelings like 'I am 
ignorant’ where the T’ refers to ihc Self as reflected on the 
OHtahkaraijxi ia very feeble in view of the fact that all empirical 
feelings centre round ebe experience of 1*. but are not on 
than account revealed by Consciousness limited by some 
adjunct or the other but by the Pure Cousciousiicss or the 
Witness^elf (Soksi-caitattya). Frak^Cmayaii pays back the 
opponents on their own coins by die same force of argumeuLs 
which silence tbem in their view that aritahkorai^c on which 
the Self is reflected is the revealer of avidyS as well as of all 
empirical feelings of a direct nature, as these experiences and 
the antahkarana itself jointly depend upon dac Pure Self, as 
a lump of iron and the act of burning depend upon the only 
locus, i.e,, fire, whence we say, 'the lump of iron burns*. 
PrakaStmayati in one word dismisses tlic a^cieut by showing 
that avidya and intakkarana are botli dcpciideat on Pure* 
Self whence jt follows that wc ascribe wtov^ly ignorance or 
nescience on the antakkarana but not on the real locus upon 
which it is super*imposcd. Tlic antah katana itself being an 
effect of avidya cannot be cbe locus of The empirical 

jusiiiication of expressions like T am ignorant' is to be sought 
in the acceptance of Pure Self as chc locus of ignorance and 
nowhere else; then also we can explain satisfactorily the 
presence of ignorance even in chc dreamless state of sleep 
(susupli). Prakailtmayad shows die evil efiect of i^arding 
the view that the Self refiected on the antahkarai^ is the locus 
of avidya, m that the explanadon of ultimate liberation from 
bondage {bandhanaia) becomes a c^'th; for if the inert 
antakkara^ be regarded as the locus of amdya> then at >viU also 
have to be regarded as the locus of illusion (hAranti) aa> 
well as real knowledge (samyagfnSm), for these three things 
depend on the same locus. But then the inert aniabkara^a 
havii^ realized real knowledge, the Self will not be liberated 
from bondage, for it is that the Self that is in bondage and 
that has to be liberated from it. True it 1$ that the Self as, 
Pure Brahman is neither in bondage nor has to be liberated 
from it, yet to explain satisfactorily the phenomenon of 

^ onicAkara^jfejaajiakaryatr'enna t4deircjiateakaJi>otu9. tuen frra^ 
Mponvpopaitik taftia otii/<eMtiddhatvat^{TaUcadipma, P. 272), 
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bond^e and liberation that are due to the play of avidya, 
it ii wiser to hold Pure Self and not the Self qualified by the 
anfahkarana aa the locus of avidya as well as its 
destruction, for otherwise a logically consistent theory of 
roetaphysic cannot be constructed.*^ 

PralMunayati here introduces a view that ajfiSna has 
iu locus not in the Self qiulilicd by anta^k^af^a but in the 
fintafykarava itself. This view is grossly illogical, for it cuts 
at its own roots. If tJic Self is admitted by this School as 
the locus of knowledge {kincijjiiatva), as is necessarily 

done, then the Self becomes the locus of ajUana because it has 
sometimes the absence of knowlcdg;e. But this School may 
argue that ajUana as a positive entity belongs to the ootab' 
karana whilst absence of knowle<%e (a^aha^), false know* 
ledge (mithycjyiana) etc, have their locus in the Self, 
hence the antahkaraTta and not the Self becomes the 
locus of a;i*5na. These arguments also lose their force 
when put to logical examination, for ajfiana to have 
the antahkaroTia as its locus should he designated as 
either an entity different from knowledge (jHanSdan- 
yat) or antagonistic to knowledge (jHanabirodhi), If the first 
alternative be accepted, then any psycho^physical defect, e.g., 
disease of the senses luay come within the category of ajfiana 
and may very well be accepted as having its locus in the 
antakkarana which is inert (ja4a)- The second alternative 
also is unieuable for the fact that if knowledge and its opposite 
stand on two different locU-the first on the Sel£( which is the 
only locus of knowledge and not the inert antabkara^) and 
the second on the antohi^oranu.^then the antagonism between 
knowledge and its opposite will have no useful purpose to 
■serve, for, this kind of antagonism proceeding from two differ^ 
ent lod will not be able to make knowledge the desoroyer of 
its opposite. Even if the antahkaraM be accepted as the kar- 
ana or means of knowledge of the subject that is Self, and the 
ajnSna as the opposite of knowledge being seated on that 
means {karanti) there will be no lo^cal evidence to show that 


** taiaha muS^ivaMni;ci^.fcciAmdS7a<jra 

iatytdnSj^aiifVmUfoHkah^iTatlvadiyana, P. 273). 
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knowledge in ihc subject will necessarily destroy the opposite 
ot knowledge in iis means. Even the knowledge of the 
antc,hkaray}a ot a man gone to iufupti (dreamless sleep) as devoid 
of any actions or functions (tiyam&na) cannot suggest the 
cessation of the ignorance of the man, for he is said lo have 
ignorance again when he wakes up. Thus the inference of the 
cessation of ignorance in a deeply-sleeping maa by anoUicr 
man from the former's state of the anlahharai^a as devoid of 
any actions, is not possible, because of the fact that sudi know¬ 
ledge of the absence of any actions is due to the previous pro* 
scnce of actions and not due to the cessation of %norancc. 
Even as psycho-physical defects ajiiSna cannot be said to have 
iui locus in the antahkaraha, for then sense-o^ans may also 
become such lod. The argument chat the a7U<ihhoruva is 
begin ningless (anSdt) while the sensc-o^ns are created in time 
(sadi) and hence the latter cannot be the lod of ezy^ne which is 
beginnii^lcss while the former can be so, is also a very weak 
one, for if we accept satk&ryavada or manifestation from an 
existent state in the cause, that will apply equally to the sense- 
organs as also the ontahkarai}a. From all these Ic^cal analy¬ 
ses it is clear chat the positive ajnSna as spoken of in the 
frutu as anrta, mhSra etc., must necessarily have iu locus in 
the conscious seat or seats which have knowledge, and hence 
it follows that no unconscious aniahka^'ana can be such a locus, 
but only Consciousness {cailanya). This ajUona is a beginning- 
less (onadi) entity that has its locus on Brahman, for, ic is 
not gexierated in process of time. Padmapada says this in 
'dear terms when he brings out chat Brahmen appears a^ so 
many Jtvas under the infiuence of this beginnii^less prin- 
dple**. Praka^tmayati darifies this position by showing that 
not only is Brahman a beginnin^ess Principle, but also the 
veil of ^noraoce (ajfiana) that rests on it is such. Kot only is 
the ground of all illusion but also the prindple of illusion is 
beglmBDgless in point o£ time. This is borne out, as Padma- 
p9da saysi by the Bha^vad'Gita which speaks of both prokrti 
and anSd**’- Here prokrti refers to the prindple 

** «t«'nedmd8ftatidyevauMnan<uu^Uaf*trih4ite4i>edavftiaronm Srah- 
msl^^PafUapidlkS, P. 969). 

frakrti/h jntrufaiMiva hiddhyo’iddt uftAeidjn {Skagsead-OlU z 19/SOl 
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of m&ya U botne out by iruli: mSyoTh tu prakrlim 
vidySt Ai a matter of fact, in the Advaita School of 
Vedanta there arc six begiujung:less principles {foda^ 
nadayah)*^. (1) Jiva (the individual Self), lia (the 
cosmic Self as Creator), (8) xAhiddha cU (Pure Cooscioua* 
aess), (4) JivciayacrbhidS (the difference between the first two), 
(5) avidyS (nescience), (6) taccitotyogal} (relation, though false, 
of nescience with Pure Consciousness). Pral^aimayati's 
analysis of ajUilna is consummate when he shows that ic has 
not only the locus (airaya) in Hrahman but also the object 
(vi/ezya) in Brahman. Brahman as the object (rimya) 
of ignorance is admitted in both the chief Schools of Advaita 
Vedirua, viz., the BhamatT as well as the Vivarana, though 
there is divergence of opinion on the locus (Sfmyo) of ignorance 
between them. The BhamatT School does not recognise 
Brahman as the locus of ignorance, but regards Jlva as such. 

However, PrakSfaimayati here shows clearly that there may 
be the charge of logical or metaphysical inconsistency in 
admitting that Brahman is the object (visaya) of ignorance. 
The opponents, as Naiyayikas, may urge against chc Advaidns 
that ignorance {ajfiana) to have Brahman as its object 
(vi^a) cannot but be unrevealed (anavabhasamana). There 
zs, therefore, no logical consistency in the Advaitist positiorz 
which cries to show that ajfiSna has as its object Brahman 
chat is revealed while that ajUSna is also revealed (ervabhSsa^ 
mSna). But if the opposite view is to be accepted, ajriSna 
has to be regarded as unrevealed (anavabhSsamSna). The 
Advaitists press forward their argumenu and show that this 
revelation of ajriana does not conflict with the concept of 
ajfi&na which as such is illusory and hence depends only 
on its illusory revelation (pratibhSsa); hence ajnSna, though 
having as its object Brahman, is illusorily presented to 
Saksi^tanya and hence is revealed to it. This is also borne 
out in the reveladon of ajHSna in sucb judgments as : 'T 
do not know the meanii^ of your word” (tvadxtktamarthvh 
m janamt) where the process of not-knowing is not unrevealed- 
to. the subjective consciousness. Thus the Advairist position,’ 

. Ih viHddhd til talks jiwi<^hkida ovidfA taecUaryoff^ 

fa4at>fidkomanSdavat^{Sa^kf*paA9rtraJta) . 
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as brou^c out by Prakaiacmayati, tallies well with the revela¬ 
tion q£ ajhana to Saksicaitanya that is partle&s (niramia); but 
to the bhoktf-caitanya where there is a limitation of the All* 
pervading Coasdousness, afUana is not revealed as the false 
creator of the plurality of the empirical processes from which 
it (bhoktrcaitanya) is distinct. Such revelation is possible only 
to the SSkxicaitanya which is self*revcaled and as a result of 
relation wbercwidi all knowledge of duality and plurality is 
revealed; thus the distinctness of it from the mind'body com* 
plexes is dependent on the self-revelation of Sak^caitanyot 
and hence ajHana, though having it as its object, is not inconsis* 
tent as being revealed as illusory, responsible for all false 
knowledge of duality and plurality. The bhoktrcailanya, on 
the other hand, is not the real vouchsafer of ajftana and hence 
not the object of it.' This deep metaphysical signiheance is 
ably borne out by Prakaiatmayad. 

This analysis of the lineal consistency of the Advaidsc 
conception of the nature of Sakpcaitanyo, apart &om bhokif 
caitanya, as not antagonising with the concept of ojfiana as 
creating a veil upon "BTahman that is its object in all kinds 
of dual, illusory knowledge is challenged by those who try to 
csublish that the empirical Self as the bhoktS is not necessarily 
in consonance with the empirical falsity of its processes, for 
the processes might well be conceived of as sub-ordinated to 
cbe former.** The logic of this School lies in admitdng that 
the SSkncaiianya, which is regarded by cbe Advaitlscs as the 
Witness of the illusory empirical processes from which it is 
distiocc, cannot be said to be such a Witoess of the disdoedon 
of the empirical processes; for they argue that this knowledge 
of distinction is possible by a third knowledge. But their 
argument is feeble inasmuch as if the knowledge of distinc¬ 
tion is indeterminate with regard to the dharmin and the 
dharmas heiort the third knowledge which shows iherr deter¬ 
mination as such, then the knowledge of disdnecion could 
never arise a< all; for before tlie third knowledge, the know¬ 
ledge of distinction is wel]*establisbed even by the knowledge 
of the Self iudf as 1’, the reason being that the knowledge of 

** tnaiv^yc'/Uifitibi vt«tAs3ivaik9UhhifnJrndL lu mithvS 

—{i’oilcapWiW, P. 216). 
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ihe obj«CT iiseU can produce the knowledge of Hs distmccion 
£rcuQ other objecu.'*^ PiakailtniaydU refutes this position by 
showing that the nature of bkoktrcaitanya as sui^idinatmg 
(he empirical processes and oot necessarily falsely owning them, 
is not logically tenable. He advances many arguments by 
taluDg the cue from bis predecessor, Padma|»da, arid 
shows that the view of subn^dination of the empirical processes 
(^aunalifa’pak^), inspitc of its arguments to establish its cause, 
IS defeated by the admission of the view of the false appear* 
ance of those processes (mithyUivo'pah.^a). The opposite 
School (gaw^vSdin) argues that the empirical processes of the 
mind'body complex appear as related iu the same substratum 
{samanadhikaranyam) with the Self and this relation is the 
relation of sub'ordinacion (Samanadhiharosyam gaunSva- 
bhasah^Vivarana, P. 277), for the Self as distinaion from this 
relation cannot exist Even the scriptural and inferential proofs 
cannot be said to account for the falsity, and not sub* 
ordination, of those processes, for, they say, that the false 
appearance of the pre*cxi6ient (jye-^lho) proof of perception 
cannot bold good here, even though there are cases like the 
empirical illusion of the perceptual appearance of two moons 
in place of one where the former perceptual proof is neg;<iced 
by the latter perception of one moon. The logical argutnenc 
for holding this view is in the analysis of the R^;atioii (bidha) 
by the Utter proof; for, acceding to this view, where no logi* 
cal analysis of such negation takes place as in the case of the 
empirical appearance of two moom, there may easily be the 
negation of the former perceptual proof even by the latter 
inferential proof which establishes the falsity of the former 
appearance (though this negation of (he former appearance 
of perception is based on the latter perception of the substra* 
turn, yet tbere is an inferential process denying the appearance 
of something on. some other thing which is due to adhydsa); 
but in the present case, this School argues, where there is the 
necessity of logical determination of negation by the Utter 
proofs (strlpiural or inferential) of the former perceptual 
apperance, sucb latter proofs cannot be logically established 
as doing so. For, if such latter proofs are to be logically 
estaMi^ed as negating former appearances based on tbe per* 
'* poaorttuijUSfimtva frAsddfAAujn—((’tvoro^a, P, 27$). 
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ceptual proof, then there will invariably arise the fallacy of 
mutual dependence (anyonyairayatva) because of the fact that 
the Utter proofs, beii^ esubUshed, will determine falsiry, and 
falsity being determined will make their processes valid/^ Thus 
this School concludes chat the empirical processes pertaining to 
the Self are sub-ordinate (£autia) to it and are not false 
(mitkyS). This School does not, therefore, admit the Self as 
distinct from these processes (which ai-c false); nor as undiffer* 
entiaced from them, but admits it as the Self which is designa* 
ted by 1' (ahahkara) and having the mind-body complexes as 
Bub^dinai^ to it. This, therefore, is an echo of the bheddbhe- 
davSdin who does not regard the empirical processes as distinct 
from the Self nor as undifferentiated from it, but as the real 
manifestations (of a subordinate nature) of the Self. 

Prakaiatmayati further examines the view of the gaw?a- 
rrSdin and shows that neither by way of implication nor by 
way of experience can it be said chat the Self is distinct from 
the empirical processes which are sub-ordinate to it; fc^, if 
by implicatiox) the Self as bhokto is said to be distmcc from 
the mind-body complexes, yet chat implication does cot come 
up in actual expaicnce where the latter are seen to be supers 
imposed (adhyasia'} on the former; and the expsience of 
distinction can only establish the sub-ordination {gaunalva} 
and not super-imposition (adhyastatvo) of the latter upon the 
former. Prakafatmayati meets the possible charge against 
super-imposition by showing that although the Self is revealed 
in full (yiigsand) without any paitj being unrevealed, yeo 
adkySsa is possible on it, for it is possible for adhyisa to take 
place even in those places where there is the revelation of the 
object without any exterior elements being specially differen¬ 
tiated &om H as unrevealed; thus it is seen that the letter *a*; 
having no specially unrevealed diSerenciation of itself from its 
lengthening or shortening which axe the qualities of the sound 
only, is made to be the substraCuzn of super-imposition o{ these 
imaginary qualities, and so, the Self, though having no speci- 

pravf$tau tan'nithydtv<iA UavfUthyitvt t^foh 
jrfauTtiiA^[PailcopSdikd, P, 278). 

Wj>6diih‘^07nofiwtwie7ui Utra tathd^van, 

tftra hOdh^hdihokatd miataiyd, «a w iahytAt 

^Tctp4rdiToyatifeMdUji9‘t3ta}^{Tattvadi‘p^c, P. 278). 
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ally unT€vcalcd differcndaiion of iu«lf from anychiug outside it, 
t^ecomes the substratum of those imaginary qualiUes adhering to 
the mind-body complexes. Hence Prakiiacmayati concludes that 
adhyisa oi these qualities upon the Seif, though u u fully 
revealed, is possible due to those qualities being wrongly attri¬ 
buted to the Self which U undifEcrentiated (here dxfferenua- 
cion becomes really unrevealed) with the unconsaous objects 
Hke the mind-body complexes, the real scat of those qiwlnies. 
The view of iKc opponents (^unAvSdins) that the distinctiori 
of the Self from those unconscious objecU is cxj^icnccd and 
not merely implicated is also shown to be lo^lly unu^blc; 
for, if such distinction is experienced, then the quesuon of 
the qualities beii^ sub-ordinaied to the Self as the dtshne^ 
knower does net requiw to be logically established, for it 
well esublished in experience. But the gaui^avSdin contends that 
although the Self is logically proved as distinct from the Ego- 
qualities {aharhpratyaya). yet the question of sulHMdmaiiort 
in which the Self is distinct opens after seeing that the Sell 
is known as the substratum of those qualities whence it is 
inferred that this knowledge is of sub-ordination and not super- 
imposition- Prakaiaunayatl replies to this contention by show¬ 
ing that the knowledge of disUnction is not vouchsafed by the 
logical analysis; hence the logical method cannot zn any way 
establish the distinction of Self from the Ego-qualiiies, but 
can only merge into the exposition of the real nature of the 
Sdf. Thus the gaw^avadin's contention that those qualities 
are known as distinct from the Self to which they are sub¬ 
ordinated, loses all meaning to the adhydsavSdm ; for, the 
latter (the Advaitisc) is not satisBed that the distinction of 
those qualities has to be logically esablished in view of ctw fact 
that those qualities aie always super-imposed on ^e Self. Hence 
what the logical analysis can do for the Advaitist is only an 
indirect knowle<%e of disdncuon that is established by 
indirect proofs as inference, but if cannot on that account take 
away from his position that the real nature of the Self as the 
direct knowledge is only capable of vouchsafing to us the super¬ 
imposed or false character of those distinct quaUiies- Hence 
even if those super-imposed objects arc not andirecliy kneum 
as distinct from the Self, the Advaitist cont«iii<Mi of adhy&fa is 
not vitiated in any way. The gaut^avadin tries to know only 
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jndirecdy ch« distinction of thos« quaUdcs from tht Self and 
cries to explain that their experience along with the Self is 
maintainable on the assumption that chose objects are sub* 
ordioated to the Self and hence they arc in some way to be 
related with the Self. But he forgets the fundamental prob¬ 
lem in such knowledge of relation that is due to a false super- 
iniposUioo, and not true sub^ndination, of those objects upon 
Utc Self. Thus his analysis of the knowie(^ of disunction 
)>econus an ifidirect weapon with which to o'luh the dired 
knowledge ot false relation between the Self and those qualities, 
The Advaitisc position is dearly brought out by Prakific* 
mayati who shows chat it is chc only consistent position to 
explain the relation of the external objects ajid their qualities 
with the 5elf that shines in its pure lights aud no amount of 
logical analysis can dispel the false super-imposition of these 
upon it: it is only possible by the most direct knowledge of 
(he Self that is Pure Gonsdousn^ upon which everything 
else is a chimera. But the Advaitist on that account does 
not totally divorce the utility of (he logical proofs from his 
system, iot he says that the indirect knowledge established 
logically is also a necessity for revealing, though indireedy, 
the false superimpositioa'*. The Advaitist contends that 
(here is a case for adhyiisa of those qualities upon the $elf, 
because when the indirect knowledge establishing distinction 
is not sought as such, the direct knowledge of the Self reveals 
the super-imposition of those qualities upon it. But when 
this contention is sought to be chaUesged by the 
who tries to show that even in this cepUnatitm. whom 
the Advaitisc recognises adhydsc, there is' sutKTrdinadon 
(gaunatva) of those qualities to the Self, Prakailtmayad 
replies that this contention is not tenable; for the 
sub-ordinacion of the qualities is antagonistic to the direct 

tiuhampratyafiaiya vpatiriAtitiiutthtaifCtvaniSpSditan, 
kintu tartodi tvarup(aiiit*ii9it9y9’Aoihpratt/»;a^ 

ryotifk^ atmtaiy^maondhont pSrvavadsdA^Cta eveti f<n^afoti m 
, gitktc iti—iVivara^a, P, 290). 

tarhyalhedavi^ayatvffmiH icAkcU^lAntwti. 

tarvud^ti. SorAi vyatin- 

t^bAA>a\ yrdptoK —MtfdAa—ysuAtiAetj, torhi^-chom nonvfytA ibya$ya 
.pou^^ffn taitQUA—oSa iti, yuJitcyc yads'fmofidAlycoilB UidOpi tark^ 
jil^iutya fta^ktot^6nt>dpmkfatvaf>tit^[7alMilpoiui, P. 290). 
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eKperi^ncc of the Self. Prak^ltmayati £oUo^vi^g: liis pre* 
decessox Padioapada shows that even iu the case of the 
letter 'a’, there is super*imposiuon of the qualities of shoxtea- 
ing or lengthening on it, because even though the sound ‘a' 
is known to be distinct from those qualities, the latter quail* 
lies are not so known, and hcncc wc cannot explain tltc short* 
ening or lengthening of die letter 'a' but by a retereacc to the 
fact of super'imposition oC Uiosc qualities upon the fonuer. 
This knowlt'tlge of dutinciioii that adheres to the letter 'a' 
aud not to its qualities, however, makes the knois'lcclge of 
distinction to adlierc to boih the objects even though dhtinc* 
tion is not primarily cognized in onc/^ 

Praka^atmayad further examines probable charges 
against the adhy^avadin and shows chat his position is in no 
way incompatible. He shows that the direct experience of 
the Self even after the knowledge of distinction does not con¬ 
flict with adltyuM, nor docs the logical analysis of the Self as 
distinct clash with adhyasu; for. cither the direct eKpcricncc or 
I he logical analysis only shows the real nature of the Self and 
nothing more. Bui adhy^a as a positive fact is shown to 
exist in the Self, even though the direct experience or ihe 
logical analysis of it reveals it as a distinct Entity. This is a 
reply to the ^unavSdin who tries to falsify adhyasa oo the 
ground of the distinct knowledge of the Self. But the 
Advaidat posiiiom as brought out by Padmapida. PraklfSt- 
mayati and Akhandananda, shows us clearly that adhyasa is in 
no wise incompatible even in the distinct experience of the 
Self, for it is the natiue of avidyS to create false super* 
imposition on It. Hcncc diey conclude that even in the 
direct experience of the Self, the knowledge of distinction can* 
not do anything more than establishing the object of such 
experience, that is the Self, for it is the nature of the ancillary 
means (such as the knowledge of dirtiouion that is indirect) 
not to over-step the limits of the original means, if latter 
means is not afiected by the former. Hence the direct experience 
of the Self, being in no way affected by the knowledge of distinc- 
dbri^ is reveled. Even the lexical analysis of the Self as distinct 
caAOOt dash, widi adhyoja, for such analysis being indirect ca^pot 

n akOrasya vyMiftkt'yi hrasv^diTatyatirtkidadKfi^ai iU oo^jiac*— 
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dispel dir«c adkyasa. Adhyosa as a positive fact has to be xtco^ 
uizcd in the Self, but it is not in any way in conaict with the 
knowledge of discinciion, for it is the aeation of the enigmatic 
ttvtdyi-*-. it is only in conflict wiilx the real Knowledge of the 
Seif that shines forth in its own light as one, undivided,—and 
that Knowledge can pul a slop to all cognitions of duality 
and plurality created on the unitary Self*. Thus PrakafSt- 
mayaii and Akhan^nanda, following Padmapida, refute 
clearly the view of the gaunavSdin, and show that without the 
assumption of adhy^a upon the Self, there can be no consis' 
tent ccplanation of Pure Self, which is not only known as 
distinct but whose real Knowledge is in ihe inevitable conflict 
with distinction (of the empirical processes). This is the 
fundamental issue in the Advaitist conception which shows 
that such distinction in no way affecu Pure Self, which shines 
forth in its own light, although he accepts the super-imposed 
nanvanu 64 div 3 ili, anj/olofoiyatiftkc dvaj/oriieotvad bhtdati/tiaretara- 
vyatwJeaX {Yivarat^, P. 280). 

hra3ved vi/Ai;T^lpabhyup<iga>iU odhyOiSnu- 
bhsva f a« hrasvatys vyicfUijtratUyabh&vCjl 

odhyMnulh^sa ityapi iaUkuvn. cklkfatya hraiOd vyOvTUipra.tUUajfiHittv6d 

Stietfeeotre anyaSr&fti tjut^[T<iUvad\pona, 

P. 380), 

'* P. 280). 

** iQih&M-^h^dvpraiya^atga fot^Utdtkapra- 

tS*pnt^eti9ctChokrda'i4dyavidy6lBrutdi dth^dipTaidsikiietva*n;epi ; 

flttf »9avi^aye:pT<dit^}tatvamd)tanvpTaty<igS9^a, cto 

vit^aviwcmt'pi itotifOj/o^oTiautia latproti^fKAtverndtraA 
krtoA, ndeUtUssmAtUrHtion. tvat.'^a^/aflTatifp^atva^^es dthddifvdhoAmond- 
Utn^na na tirudhyeta Uyuitoin-^PaJUapidika, P. 281). 

Hmv—piftMdtmoviiot/o'fi yuitijMnounnidhOiidt vyatiriktavifoyo'' 
funHprati/ayd^ iti—nstyd^ ate yvktyd TU^/aviveeane’flti. fiahi—^atyak^a- 
jiiafiC3ttaroatjnnidfUhtdf'ifUlasdt—ti-avUdyi!dadhikav<4afedt bhavatUi bhiea^ 

—{FtmroM, P. 881). 

hhedabod/tid adhyMctya nirrttatrOt haiftaPUidhy6totvem tote yannai' 
vamia dvitlyid^dpon ^alyO^Of^ki^tti t iatMMtyatyo oAaA* 

fnztytifQfya dtkddipratjffAatvOBiapi drtlamHi tamian d ba^, tarM deAa eva 
itmd tyUUi, tatfSAa^vacifaf/eti vyoeinktSlnay^fihatyetyoriia^ 
tarAyvbAayoA tySdili tatfSAa iadakeei apUabdo'codiiroiiiftho drfto- 
padtndKUfojjaU. dtAddipraeifthatte A«itmd/u>—<Biddiei. oAaihjrraejraye^ 
ndtrOiyidAi/HacifvdAitve'pi t^^dryinuredUd viredhiUti foAkate n/aN 
pCfvamtti, taAa/^Cruannididvspi 'qAoA monufyoA* riiUir*karidAilyaBt, 
UyiAa—mtydAtti^lJ'aitvadlpana, P, 881). 
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knowledge of distinciion of the empirical processes which are 
revealed by it as such. The gaunavSdin fails to lake note of 
this fundjncQtal fact and just tries to establish that the Self 
which is affected by the knowledge of distinciion of the mind- 
body complexes makes those sub-ordinated to it, but in that 
case the knowledge of the Self will ever continue wiih the 
sub-ordinated mind-body complexes, even though their dis¬ 
tinction is known; for such distinction is indirectly known on 
logical analysis to exist in the Self which is not freed from 
such knowledge that only makes the distinct complexes as 
sub-ordinated to it. This position has been clearly brought 
out by PadmapSda, and following him by PrakSfatmayati and 
Akhandananda**. 

Fraka^unayati further shows that even the knowledge of 
distinction as is sought to be established even by :he 
Advaitist, does not conflict with the direa knowledge of non¬ 
distinction (in adkyllsa ); for, he says that even this direct 
knowledge of non-distinction which is created falsely by 
avidyS may be established as false by the logical (yuktisahiia) 
proofs of inference and testimony of the Irutis. Thus the 
direct perceprion of adhyasa in which there is a false non- 
distinction of the Self with the mind-body complexes is very 
well n^aied by the logical analysis of the real nature of it 
which brooks of nothing outside of it &om which it is to be 
abhinna (non-distinct), The knowledge of distinction in 
itself is illusory in the Pure Self and hence it is not logical to 
show that the non-disiinction (aikya) of it with chose com¬ 
plexes which arc ihe creation of ovidya, though dircaJy 
perceived, is false, illusory; the knowledge of the Pure Self is 
the only real Knowledge. Thus PrakSfacmayati shows that 
distinction, in the Advaitist position, can be accepted only 
tentatively, for ultimately that knowledge of distinction, which 
is accepted by the gaanavadins and hence in their opinion is 
in conflict with the aikya of the Self with the distinct empiri¬ 
cal processes which are therefore sub-ordinate to it (with a 
teal existence of their own), is not accepted by the Advaituc; 
txa he ^ow« ihai the real unity of the Self has nothing to do 

Una na iadOtidapi 'Ptanufifo' hasi’iti pratyayo fat/nak^lP^tcepSdikO, 
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with che knowledge of disdnction which persisU so long « 
there is oAhyisa; in adhy&sa there is only the logical necessity 
of disiinciion which makes the distinct unite falsely^ but in the 
ultimate knowledge of unity, such knowledge of distinction is 
also shown to be false. This is the real Advaitist position of 
the knowlei^e of distinction as ejeistent (only us a logical 
necessity in aihyUsa) and it is cadtly hinted at by Padmapudu 
and Praka^itinayau. 

From this analysis Padmapada and PrakJiaunayaii try to 
show that in Pure Self there is the possibiUcy of adky84ti which 
is the creation of false oj^idya, the veil of the real unity of all 
existence that the Pure Self in its selMununous character is; 
otherwise there would be no possibility of any adlty&sa upon 
such a Self for che reason that distinctions of the empirical 
processes tvould be absent ultimately in it which shines forth 
in iu selMuminous character without any part beu^ unreveal* 
ed. But avidy5 makes it possible chat it has non*revelacion 
(though false) in its pure light, and hence distinct empirical 
processes are falsely super-imposed on it, though, actually 
speaking, to admit any distinct process outside it is 
u> go against the reality o£ the Self as the negation of all dis' 
unctions. It‘follows, therefore, that Pure Self may thus 
become the substratum of adhyasa as the necessary corollary 
of the existence of avidya, the crffalnce of all distinctions. 
Thus adhyasa of the empirical existence does not go against 
the defLuinon of it by ^lisyakara ^ahkaric^ya: paratra ^rSvo* 
hhSsah i for here the Pure Self becomes che subsuatum {para- 
lee) ^ adhy&sa of empirical existence {pArSvobf^**hy^ 
U^rmayati shows that the three-fold factor necessary ictt adhySstt, 
vit., the substratum {adkislhSna). defective auxiliary condition 
(dom) and the persistence of such an auxiliary condition {sarhs- 
kSra), are all present in this adhydsa upon Self: for, it has been 
established chat Self becomes under the influence of auidyS tbe 
subscraCBm. ajidyd is the horai}adosa {the defeccive auxiliary 

BT4ffFtdtwni<jtvtui/api W4varipotiiirtMchfUi»ciunH f^ck^akofira- 
fnUUadarth^oUiiamar p it^nt, ftmntnus*. 
UAaUtSrSdApOtaiea »anih6vyet4^[Pa1l/‘ap6iliid, Pp, SSS-SSS). 

nayaAprakSiatrt^yaviOif^f' fftki/anOifd'nitfotoid Simow'^ki^ihin't' 
j/o^otvaiathmHta ‘pofOra porOvebbata^' iti IdeianMto dariittz^— 
(Fivorsfta, P. 292}. 
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condition) and iLe persistence {saihskSTc) of it is also evident 
from iu eiCTualily {anaditvZt). Thus Prakaiaimayati tries to 
establish that in Pure Self there are all the possibilities o£ 
adhyiea of the anpirical existence and hence it does not go 
against the definition enunciated by Sankara, Padraapada 
also brings out these possibilities being present in such 
adhy&sa, for lie shows tliat Pure Self is the substratum 
(taisva'QpasyaiuivalkSsamm), that there is the defect of avidyS 
(prakaiacclirKlilatnoniiniifam) and dial there is the eternal per¬ 
sistence of it whence it also follows thw adityusa is with rc^rd 
to die previously ct^nised object (parvadi^(Q) ibac resembles a 
memory-image (imrlhrUpay^. This previous cognition (pQr- 
vadrsiatvo), however, indicates the projective potency (vihe- 
palahli) present in avidya which not only eternally veils Sell 
but eternally projecu objects (which arc therefore pre-cognised) 
upon it. Prakaiatmayati following Padmapada also shows 
that in such adhyaea thexe is the possibility of a unitary know¬ 
ledge of the super-imposed and the substratum, although the* 
substratum (Self) is strictly speaking not an object like the 
substratum of ordinary illusions, as the rope (in the illusion 
of snake on it). It is quite possible to make it a substratum 
on Che ground that something is possible to be super-imposed 
on it, and hence such knowledge of the substratum (Scl^ is 
possible and possible as born (janya) and not eternal or nilya 
due to JM adhydia with the empirical processes. Thus chough 
Pure Self is ciemally known, it becomes the substratum of 
adhy&sa as the substratum of a knowledge born out of its false 
assodacions with such prwesses. Hence it is quite possible to 
admit adhyasa on it following the definition laid down bv 
^aakara»«. 

Still the question remains as to the psychological possi¬ 
bility of xhe Pure Self being the subsUatum of adhy&sa, for u 
is seen that the substratum and the super-imposed (in adhy&sa) 
arc the objeas of the same process of knowledge (as ’this is 
silver') where the same means of perception play their rOIe. 
But in the esse of the Pure Self it is quite outside the ken of 

** Q»d4ttv(Icra pSrtadrtfatrufit mr/ifJ/)orrrira—p. tStj: 

'* viHf^avieoi/ofeTaJelSkSTt^a ianyate^iViraroifa, P. 8$3), 

aTnpyaf/>fif*rtatiVl unyftjii3nilkka»-availa4hufhanatwit 
^{7aUvad}pena. P. 285), 
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any mcaiu of perception and hcncc the diihculty arUes as to 
ii$ possibility of being the subsiiatum. This quesiion is ela¬ 
borately discussed by PadmapSda and PrakaiStmayati who 
eaiabUah that Pure Self can be the substratum of illusion. 
Their argumenu centre round the nature oC the Pure 
Self in illusion and stop at the point of establishing its 
possibility of being an object of the means of perception ujid 
hence a substratum. The objeaors to tljc Advaitisi deli ni lion 
of adhy&sa point out that the Pure Self being always a nonobject 
(avi}aya) of any means of knowledge cannot, logically and psy¬ 
chologically, be the substratum of illusion. The Buddhist 
vijfiana or the Vedainic is not, as the Vedantist may 

reply with equal force, substratum of illusion, (hough there is no 
objecciviiy of knowledge in either: for the opponents will argue 
that both vijHana and sumpti can be the substrate of illusions— 
in the former case like illusion of the objective world and in the 
latter case like the illusory potency (fldAySsa-MmrftSro) of the 
•cosmic world though lh« is no karman at that time and hence 
no particularised illusion, because in these states -the super* 
imposed and the states are revealed in the same process of 
knowledge. Akhandananda in his TaltvadTpana brings out 
this fact dearly and thus suggests that in Advaita VedSnta 
there is no finality of the set^e of su-^pfi due to its absence of 
harmans (kcrmatvSbk&va) as being regarded the groundless 
«tage of all illusions, for although it is admitted by this system 
that this stage is oAin to the realization of the Pure Self as bereft 
lOf all mediations, yet it has the potency of avidyS hidden in it 
and hence can be the object of the same process of knowledge 
with the avidya-samskara ; thus it is dear that even the Pure 
Self as present in (he ju.fttph‘*stagc is not completely outside any 
process of knowledge as being purely unmodified by other 
objects but is quite possible to be the object (vifoya) of know* 
ledge in the same process with the avidyS^samikara. Similar is 
also (he case of the Buddhist vijfiana which is nOc outside the 
process of any knowledge as the ground (adhifthSna) of illu- 
•don but can be the object (visaya) of the same kind of know¬ 
ledge with the external impositions like momentariness 
(AtaniAflfvo).®® 


laihvti/aM ktamkatv^dgnropa drffa UyUeAt^ 
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The diflicuUie5 of ihe Advaiiisi »iiU remain lo be answei’ed, 
for ihe oppoiienis argue that the Pure Self cannot be both the 
v/^yhi (ihc Self as such) and the visaya (the external illusory 
impositions). It goes against the fundamental grammatical 
conceptiou to assert au object as both the subject {vuayiih 
.Self) and the object (M.t( 2 )ia«not-S)elf). To answer this charge, 
I'rakaiatmayuii ably replies froux the Advaidsi point of view to 
allow that Puic Self us sudi being not llic ground of the im- 
jjo'itioiis of the viyiytu is made to be rellcclcd (J>raifLtmi>ila) 
on ilic iransparcm aniahkaraua by tlic force of avidyS, and 
iicncc becojDcs the ground of the illusory supci-injpositioni of 
ilie qualities adlieiing to it us the objeet of the knowledge of 
4ihatn knowledge of ’I'); dius Pure Self is uot 

10 be taken as splitting up its own intrinsic pariless (niVanifa) 
nature for the purpose of the knowledge of the superimposed 
XMMyax, but is the reflected object on the afilal^haraj?a with 
which it gets contact for the purpose of iu being known as the 
ground of all illusious. Hence ihc antahkarano, the translu¬ 
cent substance^ makes it possible for the Pure Self to be really 
known as the ground of the impositions of die vuiayas and 
hence is the real Initiator of the xvholc process of illusions: 
otherwise, if the Pure Self were not even reflected on it, no 
process of illusion on the Pure Self would have ever been pos* 

iible. This self-idcniificaiion with the aniahkaraiu, _the 

snirror of reflection, so to say, of the Pure Sdt—Is the teal 
basis, background and businessman of all kinds of illusions 
upon the Pure Self. PraklSaimayati analyses the nature of 
Adhyasa on Pure Self which by its reflection on die 
^intahkaraiui appears in a two-fold character which is 
the essential requisite of impositions; for, it is seen that the 
kiiotvledge of both the superimposed and the substratum is 
revealed in an act of super-imposition. In the case of the impo¬ 
sition of the external objects and their qualities on the Self 
(that is reflected on anlahkarana), there is this two fold revela¬ 
tion. for, as Padmapada and Prakaiatmayati clearly bring out, in 

$<impratip4,}>i>a iti *••••• H’iiMffASoitayo ntU 

roAsta iv»Ma«iiWav« 

i/UftamodAittfiSitotTOm ify/lhAkva Ahs tntrtU. olkiffhaifirojtya^retta- 
4 HddhUphuntfe tnfi i-ormati'AbfiA rS}^rudheu^iihyilsabftSi.'envj*aiai/ifi«i 
/ QtMl- ani^praiio/al^m tiyarfh «J—j T^r; > nr/lpuBo. Pp. 292 301), 
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this act of $uper*inipMiciou> thu Sdf gees idemilietl, so lo 
say. with the antahkaraija Uiut reflects its consciousness and 
hence appears as both the belf and the uulQ/fk<ua>^, which, 
like a ball of iron being designated as bumir^ (when the 
quaUiy of burning rcaJly adherer to lire which rests on cUo 
red-hot iron-bail) makes it possible for the Self vo partake of 
its character. Thus the Pure Self as the ground of adhyG^u 
does not conHict wiUt parutUng of tlic qualides of ilie 
<intahkarai)a which m its turn reHecu lu consciousness and 
makes possible for itself to make tiie belf appear in its iwo*fold 
character. The Self thus becomes the ground of adhyasa 
which is only the imposition on itself of the antaljkaiat^a 
and its qualities whence it follows ifiat it (the belf) siiould 
appear as the real Witness of iltc changing slates of the 
nnla^karana and also as the aniAhkora^a qiialiiicd by 
those qualities. In this process of imposition which U 
initiated by the antahkarapa. Pure Self being reflected 
on the antAhkara^a appears as both the detached 
Witness and the attached £^. ThU Is the true interpretation 
of the nature of adkySsa on Pure Self, as amply borne out by 
Padmapida and Prakafltoiayuii. Unless this fact of the pri¬ 
mary indfspeosability of die uniafjkaia^a as the initiator of alt 
the paraphernalia of adhyaea on the Self is recognised. Self as 
Pure Self becomes eternally dcntchcd and never comes wiihiti 
the orbit of adhyasa. Henceforth follows an unending prucx’ss 
of adhyasa like that of the body (iar7rSd//y&c). the senses 
(irtdriySdhyasa) and the like. In. the adhyasa of the body-processes, 
on thd Self, we* have a deep-strung imposition resting on the 
aniohkarona on which the Self is refiected and oo the indriyas 
throu^ which the impositions of the organs are first made for 
making the body-processes really known as superimposed on tho 
Self. Prakiiiatnuy'ati further shows that even the atilaftkoraffa 
may be the conscious seat of adhyasa by the reflection of the 
Self upon it, and hence the Ego-consciousness {ahathkara), 
though heloDgiog to the category of the not-Self (idam), is 
said to be the seat of the conscious states in adhyasa. The reel- 
hoc iron-ball becomes the seat of the quality of fire (ie., burn* 
ing), but fire has this quality independently of the iron-ball; 
the iron-ball only partakes of the quality of fire, though it has 
not that quality by itself. But the Conscious Self is always 
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reHccicd on the aiilalikAra\i<i for Ego consciousnew {ahamkiira) 
and wherever any imposition on ihe Self takes place, the Ego* 
consciousness becomes the primary means for that; thus the 
Egoconsdousness becomes the seat of all conscious states in 
udhy^ and does not appear as mixed with the quality of the 
not'Self (jdawj) but rather as the conscious basis of all 
adhySsa*^ 


" Of/o UukuUti tloffdhficui'iiiftMj/igHcrasfMjiifu dt'sir&pjnivalk^ai'ad 
npaJah/in' UyHf^aiflbllkTt rai ci^/yica 

^tiiifuftffSi'<ibK<^oh. 06ufiknfom-/erijiviiariil'taitffiti»Hdidrciya/ntt'<i tSitrO' 
nairarUifiamafttbKdMia iti bMvu^. Jv^hi-prtMutpadarupvaa ^rnOt»i~ 
M4puH>i\fHipatfra9frr6i>eHdAsMk^m'if«f/SdiftQiiu$yutceat<oiii/</fHpfiut, ekamti 
«8 vgdi'ftfarkpfau «*«, tn'i'idoketSl'iikaA diitirippaKUyilkai 4 aTra£ok<u 
aiifika Hi. ayo tJaAailfi/kd(li'c‘fa^pi94^ivM akarfftetpi 

Jviajxak hgSit4j:i/i''>(tntkttitt<il<iyd~haAtilratyiiiaiti S»o^ tiP’tb hui'tOOi p&f ro 
•d'iinaA tiddAdall codaputr—iathe>Niti. nya^i'i^^aryaifrtlitj^ baJiwrdahm^ 
i^ij/diraj/atrerodaA^tdfafyti/ir't'*(f/ft>^;iii jMuokfiffSdariondt akertna ardS* 
tiiutrowUy^tlOTfw Qfonfhena ivaHp-Uv>/oti—{Vh’aMJtc, Pp. SOS-AB). 


CHAPTKR—Vr. 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE NATURE OF THE 
SELF—ITS OWN STATUS VISA-VIS THE OBJECT' & 
CONSCIOUSNESS : AN ADVAITIST INQUIRY INTO 
DIFFERENT THEORIES. 

then taEes up tEc pen to ixiluic wIlU ail 
Ior« tbe opposite viewpoints on the Self (Atman). In doing 
fio, he closely follows his predeosssor, Padmpada, and brings out 
the full l<^cal development of these views culminating in the 
Advaitisc position. He shows the SSnkhya viewpoint which 
infers the Self us existing as an entity because it is reHccted on 
the anlahkarona that is unconscious. This inference is based 
on the universal concomitance of the reflected and the subs¬ 
tratum of Tcflecdon. The ^hkhya*view about reflection of 
the Self is that it is reflected through the antai^karavavrUi on 
the aniahkaram and is, therefore, known to exist as the reflec¬ 
ted entity. Bui, according to the SaflYhya-view, the Self which 
is pure consciousness is reflected on the bnddhi or intellect, 
the fint unconscious product of Pinkrti. PrakaStmuyatia 
analysis of the Saiikhya-infcrcncc, therefore, seems to suffer 
from a technical defect. The reflection of the Self on the 
unconscious buddhi which according to the ^nkhya-theory 
seems to be responsible for the sensing of the object is acted 
upon by the manas or the mind which makes the knowledge 
which is indeterminate a determinate one, and Anally, the 
ahahkara or the Ego (which is a separaie principle in the 
Siftkhya-view being the second unconscious product of Prakrit) 
makes that knowledge a thii^ inducing the Self to act differ* 
ently as the owner of the knowledge-process. Thus the SShkhya- 
epistemology gives us an analysis of knowledge where the 
buddhi, the first unconscious product, being a uansparent 
entity reflects the consciousness that the Self is. PrakalStmaya* 
ti's presentation of the 53hkhya*inference is, therefore, a, broad 
and somewhat loose one because of the fact that he speaks of 
the antahkarana as the reflector of the light of the Self. In 
the Sirtkhya*view, the antahkarana is a generic lerm includ* 
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ing the three fimctional entities in ihe kiwwledge*Situaiion, 
viz., the buddhi (intellect), the mancu (mind-whrch again is a 
by-produa of ahaitham) and the ahartkara (Ego). Thus wUle 
the generic entity, i,e., antahkaraijaf is responsible for ongina* 
ting knowledge through various channels Prakaiaimayati takes- 
it to prove, though loosely, that the Consciousness that is the 
nature of the Self utrcrtiuig to the Sahkliya-vicw is reflected 
on this generic entity, though httdd/ii, one of the aspect of the 
anfaickaraiui. ii the cellcctor of it, However, PvakSiatmayati 
seemi to suggest the AdvjiitlsL victv which accepu tlxc anialy 
barana as a spccilic term alniysi equivalent to the uian(i» (luind) 
which redects the light of the Self. Thus this analysis of 
Pral^^itmayaii secuis to surfer from the Advaiiist predilection 
and is not anugonisiic to the general Sahkhya epistemological 
standpoint which accepts a reflection of Uie Consaousness 
(nature of the Self) upon an unconscious entity. 

The s^nd target of aificism is the Nyaya-Vaile?ika view 
which also infers that the Self is the seat of qualiries (guva?). 
such as, desire (iediS), hatred {dvexa), pleasure (xtikha). pain 
{duhkha). kiwwlcdge (ffiam) etc- The Nyiya-Vaiiesika theory of 
the Self (Atman) is that it possesses some specific (vilexa) and 
apposite (yogya) qualities (gui^ux) which inhere in it and m 
no other object (dravya). Thus they infer these qua¬ 
lities indudir^ jUdna (knowled^) on the Self which therefore 
is an object (dravya) having that spedfxc quality mhc> 
ing in it. Prakii^aunayati. therefore, gives u8 the syllogistic 
form of inference about the inherence of these qualities on the 
Self. He shows that these qualities like kitcnvlcdgc, desire etc., 
being specific qualities are known by single sense- 

organs (ekendriyagriihya) but these beijig absent in the live 
mahcbh^las (gtoti physical elements) must inhere in one of the 
remaining four objects (dravyos) (the number of dravyas^ 
according to them, is nine). But this inference will show that 
out of the remaining four objects, three—viz., dik (direccion). 
kSia (time) and mawas (mind) have no specific qualities for in 
them only generic qualities inhere. Hence he concludes that the 
nirrth object, i.e., Atman (Self) is the seat of these specific quali¬ 
ties like desire, knowledge etc. The example (rfr^/Snla) given by 
PrakifStmayaii in establishing this inference is the case of 
smdl (gandka) which being a spedfic quality of the element 
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of carih is negatively shown lo be exduded from the pro¬ 
bans (ft«£u) of the inference {syiio^m) where “not inherii^ 
in the rematiung eight objecu" U an aspea: thus gandha 
being e specihe tjualuy of kpii is noc included in (he probans* 
wing (it inhering in one object—i.e,, k»i) and ihercforc cannot 
be included in (he prol);indum-wing (ic inhering in an object 
^f/icr ihan die Alman). TTius this is a iryalireki OHumSiia 
as amghc (o he csiablishod by Prakafatmayati**. Here (he 
example (drsfanla) is a negative one owing to the absence of 
any other positive case of concomitance. But this example 
given by Prabiiiimayati should not be taken to refer only to 
gandha^ but to other specihe qualities like J'tisa (of water), 
(of light) etc., wliich inhei’c specUically in those elements, 
for he refers to four bhu/as or elements (bhulacaliuiayn). This 
logical gap seems to be bridged over by Akhandananda in his 
Tnlfvattlpaiia wherein the example is given as gondhadi 
«(ya/h5 gandkadi—Tniivadlpana, P, S04). 

Praka^tmayad's next analysis is widi regard to (he 


It ii iBUrflsting » itsd aids by side PrakufitUnsyan’B m&noet ol 
analysing (ha logical syllogism lo bring oub ths Naiyayika-tbeory of tba 
£alf and CilaoJiba’s (along vith that of bia oomioantator. Pratyagrapa), 
Tha lattar'a iodebtadoass So PraWsatmsjabj's way ol analysing will bo 
oosapicuoDs, 

Cf. yayti/Hyitu-yniitfitOieo^uchtlJoifo j^iiyidimakibHta- 

dr^tT/avyatmiUti/ajva viacfnjru^dA iefoadrifatit auti 
viietagiutatvat bMlUeAtuilana adf^^ofmidAopaf, tijesc- 

i/unaMnatvSt paHiefddicMdiffu^at drevya^ aiyaderdMati—^mvoiitim 
(Vivero^ Pp, 903^). 

iccArhf r ja rguHri^Utarat-ifairifal .Vaydy/td^ayo’oi j4- 

dAeysyuA—((7i(suAAe, P. 

(oSAdAWceAddoyo pundA snityolps ss/i 
^oJidhaeaditgSdinS gw^rt atAite, gu^lcipsrajutinait^ nigatoika- 
draeyipyacaccA^dcktUai/A eiiafagu^t’e ea tiddhe ssti, iccAddoyoA 
Av^eUmriUA gitfxrtrMrvpai-adiU ad/nef^yaio drflimMOAendnirdAiTiU 
baamimtcidSiTOiie sWdAa, no iflwa apariacadvUefOffv^ah jtratyoktaHt 
Sdtt akdranoffu^upurvakatvit, ^lyctefattt ««(i oydiwd^raoyaAAdrtH'dd 
Td. HAyandrisapTotyakfatvSl, nipi diilHa- 

vui'midt viiifagy^pSdUydiini'atadravgiUTajfatvdnvpapaUM aiddhigSA 
—keMaago't^^VirgatmJUeiro rydiroydA, tefvmvp^adyamdn^fu 

gufiotvsa, yawivotn (ofMo;rom yMhS gendkidi iii tevaloiyotirtk^.t>ai.'a 
sidrfAiA—(Aroyoftopfasddinl—Pp. 12-13). ^N.B. CitauMi [fatiTopradipiki) 
A A7oyaiuipra$Sdinl published from Nimaya Sagap Prass]. 
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Sautriniika School o! ihc Bu<Idhi»is whidi iiics lo c9Cabli&h the 
iiifcrabiliiy ol the external objects. PraluSat- 

inayaii following PadmupSda first gives u» an idea of ihe 
•opposite viewpoints wJuch make either the Self or the external 
objects as being known to exist by some sort of an iotelicc* 
lual analysis. His method is to refute all such views to estab* 
lish his own, I,c„ AdvaicUt view, which is very signiheanUy 
stressed by his predecessor, PadinupiidD, in the cryptic sentence 
viz,, pranirilr^rauicya-pmmUnynsfav/iilnpat oh^h — {Paficapu- 
dikfi, 1 *. I'hU sentesKX' is the ruuniain of all the 

refutations whidi IhukafSimayail poses (o perform, for all the 
opponents’ vicwpoinis arc based cither on the inferability 
of one or the other of the three factors mentioned by Padma- 
pida (pramSlr, prameya and pramilC). Thus Praka^ltmayau 
is perfectly within the limits of logic when he digresses from 
Uie opponents’ viewpoints on the Sell (as dre Sihkhya and the 
Nyaya-Vai^csika viewpoints) into ihc Buddhist view-points on 
the external objects. His business ia to establish the Advaitist 
theory that in an act of knowledge ilic Self is the direct and 
imineduife si^e qua non, i.c., Cunsciousiic», which, therefore, 
explains the direiiness of the means of knowledge {prainin) 
but (he external object i$ revealed direcUy as the object of 
Consciousness. Thus the Advaitist position of knowledge refers 
us to the directness of the ground of all knowle^, i.e., 
Consciousness, which being diversified into the 
pameya and promiti is directly known but by different kinds 
of directness. The subject, object and result of knowledge arc 
all directly revealed for die fact that the ground-Consciousness 
being the ever^revcaled Reality, its diversifications are all 
^directly revealed without being dependent on any indirect 
method of knowing. This is the true sigiuficaiice of the Advai- 
list interpreution of the direct revelation of the pamSlT, 
prameya and paniii which is hinted at by Padmapida, With- 
•out such direct and independent revelation of these three which 
are Consciousness circumsaibed, the Advaitist cannot establish 
his position which recognises only the direclncis of Conscious¬ 
ness without any intervening method to establish that diteaneSK 
the only conditions for such directness to be established are the 
different limitations of the ground-Consciousness which are 
known as the subject, objea and result of knowledge, thouj^ 
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essentially directly leveaied whenever the ground-Consciousiiess 
is in no way veiled by any ignorance. In the matter ot the 
external object, it may be said that it is related to the subject 
as the object whenever the subject comes in contact with it 
through the mediator called the asitatiknraiu. Now this 
antahkarana goii^ through its vrUis makes the object revealed, 
and thus the former two {antahknrana Sc vrhi) being directly 
revealed by the grcwnd-GonsciousneM, the latter becomes 
revealed by the light of that self-same Consciousness. In this con¬ 
text we quote below some signiheaut lines from Dr. D. M. 
Datta^s The Six Ways of Knowing: "Whatever be this theory 
of the JIva or the individual Selt cvciy VedSiuin holds that 
in all knowledge there is present the self-shining transcendent 
light of Consciousness which imparts to the object hs character 
of immediacy. Consciousness in this aspect is called the Slksl 
or the witness. It is so called because it is conceived as the 
impartial spectator which takes no part in the ever-changing 
process of knowlet^. but only Ughu it up or passively witnesses 
it. However individuaJiied, finite, and determinate the self or 
consciousness may appear to be. it retains yet aspect of 
transcendence. In consequence of this unanimous assertion of 
the existence of the witnessing light of consciousness, we also 
discover a common point of J^ement among the diEcrent 
views as lo the function of the antahkarana, iu perception, 
For the three different views referred to above, namely the 
theories of abhedabhivyakti, clduparSga and Svaranabhibhava, 
are found when analysed to contain the common element that 
perception takes place only when the object is brought into 
connection with the self or the witnessing consciousness, either 
by the revelation of an identity between the two through a 
removal of the differentiating factors or by the tinging of the 
self with the form of ihc object, or by the removal of the veil 
of ignorance that hangs between the self and the object. The 
nature of the relation that is established between the witness¬ 
ing consciousness or the self, as the passive observer (sak^i), and 
the object perceived is admitted by all to be one of adhySsa, 
i.e., erroneous identification of the one with the other." 

However, Prakiiaimayati has from this Advaltisc stand¬ 
point brought out the status of the external object in iU known 
state as revealed, and has given us a logical presentation of 
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thv Buddhist theories ot the !>uiiLrancika^ a»d the Vogucaras.' 
In doing sOi he has tried to shutv that Lhc two Buddhist Schools 
have, by very subtie reasoning, established that (he vxtcruHl 
object ts known to be present only indirectly iu knowledge 
cither as a purely inferred entity or as a purely subjective 
entity not in any way distinctly revealed. These Buddhist 
theories have irlcxl to give un analysis o£ knowledge where 
external object is revealed not on its own account but 
on 30*001111 1 ol nn indirect cstuhlishment as an InCerablc or 
subjective entity ill at is rcv'calc*d as a euntingent factor in know* 
ledge, riie Advaitisv can accept such a view of (lie c<mtingeucy 
of (he object in knowledge for the fact that It is revealed when 
even the groundConsciousncss is brought in relation wldi it.. 
Hence the object is revealed onl) through some mediation of 
the antohkarana but not as an indirect contingent factor, 
because it is revealed unmistakably under the superintendence 
of the gTound*Con5eioiu>ncss by its mediated relation with it; 
licuce the Buddhist theorlc's stand condcnincd before Utu court 
of the Advalta cpisicmcdog) whidi is based on no ambiguous, 
or half'hear ted adinissicm of liic revelation of the (Object in ics 
direct apprehension. 

The Sautrautika theory admits that the object is only an. 
inferable entity and nothing else. The logic of (he School 
springs from the admission that the object is only known by 
Its reHectton on the subjective consciousness (samvedana) oji 
which it is imprinted, so to say, whence it follows that sudi a 
reflection {of the object) Is due to some reflected entity which 
is the iuferred object. Tlic example of the reflection of the 
face on the mirror or of red tinge on tlte aysiaUlone explains, 
that the object is to be inferred from its existence (by reKection) 
on a substratum on which ic ought nor normally to be present.. 
Thus the object becomes only a ^ecoTidary entity in the sense 
that ic is to be infeired. like the face, by its reflection on the 
subjective consciousness on which ic ought not normally to 
appear. Thus the Saucrintika lays stress on the object as ic is 
inferred to be revelalcd in knowledge from its impress on the 
subjetive consciousness which is purely the entity per se without 
any normal tinge of the object that is only accidentally revea- 
led as an inferred exisieiu after the Hash of that consciousness. 
Thus the object according to the SauirSniika turns out to be* 
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ulways an inferred emity in the knowledge-process; there is 
no place for its direct apprehension iu such a process. Prakiat- 
mayaii mticises this view of the Sauirantikas by showing that 
the inferred object to be apprehended in the inferential process 
in knowledge should at least be recognised as a direct, appre¬ 
hension without which no knowledge would be possible. The 
logic of the criticism lies in the fact that the object to be 
inferred by knowledge may have no independent esse but can* 
uot on that account be said to be not directly apprehended; 
^ a matter of fact, the directness of the apprehension of the 
object is too hard to deny when the object is the object of an 
immediate cognition which, on ihe admission of the Sautrantika, 
is impress e d with its tinge. Thus even though we know an 
object existing dcpendcntly on tlte reflected tinge it impresses 
upon the subjeaive consciousness (dkararpaka vifcya) on 
which normally no such Unge is present, yet when such an 
•object be the object of my direct cognition, it must come 
directly without any further dependence on another reflected 
.entity into my cognition; otherwise, the object not coming 
directly into my cognition for its necessity of dependence on 
a further reflected entity, the inferential proof to esublish 
.the inferable character of the object from its reflection will 
stand seU«condcmned- Hence Prakafatmayati holds that the 
Sautrantika should recognise chat ihc object should be direedy 
apprehended as the reflected entity (whose existence is, no 
doubt, established inferentially) in an aa of direct cognidon, 
This concession being made by the Saucrantika will land him 
into the dilemma as to why the object is not direedy revealed 
in cognition as perception without necessity of its inferability. 
Thus the SauirSniika position comes to end in the recognition 
of the direct apprehension of the object even without any 
inferential process to establish its existence, thus leading to 
the tluesbold of the possibility of the re^eladon of the object 
directly in direct apprehension. The inferendal proof to 
establish the existence of the object, if carried on to the 
extreme of further inferential jmtiftcadon for its knowing (as 
.being dependent on a further reflected emity), will antagonise 
itself with the knowing of the object directly ac any ticae. 
This poim is brouglit out by Visnubhat^padhylya in his 
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Rjuvivarana iu mvnpntin^ ihc crilicism of ihc ijauiiuiKika 
theory by his predecessor, Frakaiatmayati*\ 

Praka^limayaLi refutes with equal xeal the Vija5nuv5din s 
or YogACIta^s theory of external object v/hidi is regarded as Gk* 
objective projection of the subjective consciousness (vijmtut) and 
u revealed ivn on Its own merit but on the merit of the subjecuve 
consciousness with which its existence is ideiitiiied. Thus die 
Yogacara position does not rccognuc anv objectivity in the know- 
Icdgc-process bin only die revelation of die subjoedve conscious¬ 
ness as UicobjccUvc consciousness, (hough, in fact, vijmiia is the 
Ojxly Reality that is revcalctl iu any knowlcdge-proccsji. 'llic 
Yc^acara theory, dicrcforc, gives scanty or very askance look a( 
the revelation of the external object whidt being projected out ol 
the alayavijfinM or subjective consciousness is only tinged with 
the objective hue (pmvruivijfiSna) and therefore is not in 
any wiy to be knoxon direcHy except being revealed by virtue 
of IU identity with consciousness. This extreme form of Idca- 
iisin denying the s/aius fjno of the object in knowledge i> 
seriously challenged by PralusSunayati. He sliows that the 
external object is Known direelly as the* object of knowledge 
and is therefore an object of direcl nveialion (idatii 
paiyomttyAnubhcval^i'iverana. P. S05)- The YogaeSra con¬ 
tention that though the object is identical with consciousness 
{vijfiSna). its externality (bahtfivam) is distinctly perceived, and 
therefore in an act of error, the negating knowledge {bSdha^ 
yaSne) refers to only the negation of this externality that is 
presented outdde and not of the inccmality of the object. Thi» 
cuntention is severely criucised by Prakafatmayuii who shows 
that not only the externality is perceived as dUtinct from the 


tfran, pmfjfaUen/avahfi^untdm, buHoiriparAdhah ityaiv/nSiiafiAnt 
^•^tanm^irdrabhiiooM Anehatto rta r^d onumemejlUiJiefH limbo, 

bhitai-’fofiru'abb^n^ prafifAintMotya brnbApuraurelTasydyraiiLfiitenUi} 
anvnunanudaya fra syfit. aperekurfafahdrasmyarifayaiobheManrudd/taiit 
pp. 304406). 

omm^aauuttnsfri ifj/tmfna tiMhyaiifft/Uoii j’a^fatl/>arotetr/}daj/ratniri~ 
tyuklem. n<twi—oniiiti^na/*iiif iinbabbil^n-ifaySvobhdto'ilyerc, «« 
rdhalMntHa/S; tatyipyanyApflfSifeh jifatibmlatrena' blmbafutrmeeM- 
tredifyOienikya da4mdafcro7ndba—eparol:fai'$avQ/i^rgti^]i)tf{'irttraiia, 'Pp. 
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internal consciousness, but also the object itself which is sought 
to be esublished as identical with internal consciousness by the 
Yo^< 2 ra is perceived oe external (bahiiihasyapi 

TajaiaderSporokiySt—yivartin&, Y. $05). Even it the Yo^* 

<3ra to save his solipsistic position regards the externality as 
idential with consciousness, then even that externality will 
have to be saaificed in the situation of a negating knowletlge 
where he regards this externality alone as being negated, for 
iiere the externality being internalised will remain un-negated 
like the mtemalised object. Hence the YogieSra beii^ impel¬ 
led on the horns of the dilemma must needs recc^ise the 
'direct apprehension of an external object as object of know- I 

ledge and never as the identically internalised entity with ! 

consciousness. Thus PrakSmmayati concludes horn the I 

Advaitist point of view that the object is revealed as the 
adjunct (upadhi in knowledge) of an act of direct apprehen- * 

sion without any further mediate processes. Thus the object *9 

becomes directly revealed whenever its immediacy is j 

unchallenged by any other thought-process. It is a necessary : 

^junct in direct revelation of knowledge and hence becomes j 

an object of such direct revelation {tasmddavyavadhS^ 
nena sanividupUdhitS vtwyoeya — yivfimna, P. 305). Akhandi- 
nanda in his Tallvaiipana says that the sense-organ like the 
eye being mediate in the direct apprehension of an object is 
not itself an object oC direct apprehension: thus the mediate 
processes being not depended upon, the object is directly revea¬ 
led. But even the Advaitist has recognis^ the modifications 
(tT^iis) of the antahkarana in direct apprehension of an object 
which has to be broiight into contact with the self-shining Wit* 
nessing-Comciousness and hence there is some recognhion of the 
mediate process of the vrHij how then to justify this position of 
Prakai3tmayati ? Akhndinanda has tried to resolve the diffi¬ 
culty by saying that the consciousness of which the object is 
an adjunct in direct apprehension is necessarily channelled 
through the necessary modifications of the mind when it goes 
out through the senses to the object; thus the general Advai- 
ilst position being recoguised, the mediacy in the direct appre¬ 
hension of an object is resolved to this necessary and logical S 

outlet of the Consciousness In which the object is directly I 

revealed; otherwise in other cases of knowledge such as Infer- | 
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<iicc, the object becoute« known through oilier mediate 
processes like paramarfa or resemblance of tlic establishment 
of a coftcomilance (between the probans and the 

probandum) on the object to be infcrrecl and hence is not 
directly apprehended**. 

PrakafStmayaCi examines ai tlcaliy the views of the oppo* 
ncncs—viz., the Naiyayikai, Vantikakara, Ujc Bhat^is and the 
Pribhakaras—as to the nature of the Self and shows that in all 
these theories the Self becomes nncxphiincd us the locus of* 
knowledge which is sought to l>c established c.\ hypolhc^i in 
it. In all these thc^orius the Seif becomes the »iubstraliim of 
kaiowlcdge which soinchotv or other inheres in it by iomc extra¬ 
neous processes and, therefore, advcntiuousl) established on it; 
the Self is conscious not on its owu merit but on the meric of 
the adventitious quality of consciousness adhering in it from 
without. If this hypothesis be accepted, then the Self as con¬ 
ceived by them to be a mere substratum of the quality of cons¬ 
ciousness becomes known like any other object of which any 
knowledge accrues to it; or, in other woids, the bclf becomes 
somdiow known by the knotvlcdgc^proccsses resting on it, and 
therefore not shining iu its own light of Consciousness. The 
Advaitisi position is dear in this respect for it establishes the 
.Self not as a knowable entity but only as Coiisdousnew as 
such. Prom this point of view, Padmap^da and ^akSiat* 
mayaii have shown the masterly ways of criticism of the oppo¬ 
site Schools wherein the Self is explained by some sqrt of a 
connection esublished between it and consciousness. They' 
show that such extraneous relation being sought to be estab¬ 
lished between them, the Self will either turn out to be unknown 
or rather cease to be the reality of direct apprehension. Tlie 
Advaitisc position is very clear-cut and logical in so far as he 
explains the Sdf as not different from Consciousness but 
Consciousness as such. This view of the Advaitist is hinted-at 
by Padraafwda when he Says that in a knowledge-sicuaiion 
every necessary and essential factor is directly revealed in so 
far as Consdousness is revealed in the most direct manner. 

** co&iNfotpdnjWfh fUksviamtit/utpaitinjo^'adiifinfna eakfv^o jiUitiQ’ 
riitfo^rat v^iiUiritjfoflha^, it« tarltridrUffogse- 

wtfifior^keiiaptaeaAuah ; i>i^ni/e'ihMaiUprftt/o{fafMntutin 

iurattitou-&dilfarlhak^(TQHinilpeHO, P. 305). 
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Thus be has analysed ibai ihe object is directly revealed when it. 
becomes the object of such direct revelation (prameyam Aar- 
maivemporoktam) for which a direct relation has to be estab¬ 
lished between the Wiiiiessing-Consdouiixess and the object; 
and in that manner the of die antahkarana traiuformed 
into the form of the objccis play the role oC the 
mediator- Hence the object its a necessary facior in knowledge 
is held by the Advaiiisc to be directly revealed when the condi¬ 
tions for its direa revelation as an object arc fulfilled; hence 
it is that the indirectly perceived object U not the object of 
direct revelation although there is a vrlii connected with the 
antahkarana and revealed by die Whnessing-Consciousnos, for 
here' the mediation of the is only indirect in the sense 
that it only dispels the ignorance about the existence of the 
object (aiau5pA<Iaka ajfiSna). Hence the object being known ns 
merely existent is not known as the content of direct experience. 
Apart from the object, the resulting knowledge (pramih) is also 
direedy revealed in an act of cognition, as the Self being Cocs- 
ciousness per se is also directly revealed (pramStr-pramfl punara- 
parohe eva hevakih na Aarmatoya). Thus Knowledge and 
Self being independent of any other mediating cndiy, unlike 
the object, are both revealed as they arc, or in other words, 
directly apprehended as such. There are no solicitations on 
the part of these entities (which arc essentially one in the 
Advaita theory) for any other mediating cogniuonal funedon 
to be dircedy revealed. Hence the Self stands in no need of 
self-vindicat?on, but is eternally vindicated in its direct revela¬ 
tion ; for consciousness is the very identical nature of the Self. 
Consciousness too is direct and immediate as consetottsness 
even though there are objective obstructions on the way of its^ 
directness, for in indirea cognitions the object being indirectly 
revealed makes the conscious content of knowledge an indirect 
presentation. Here consdomness being revealed on its own 
merits only has an objective reference in indirectness which 
therefore is a necessary appendage to itself- But in directly 
revealed objects, consciousness is never called into question on 
the ground of its directness, for such a question becomes an 
anachronistic one in trying to prove indirectness by an after- 
process which has no existence. when the consciousness is 
direedy revealed with the object; consciousness here is direct 
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and inunediate as it is free from any objective impediment 
by way of an indirectly revealed object due to the indirect 
vrtii of the mere disappearance of the ignorance about its 
^tence widiout any reference to the disappearance of the 
^orance about its revelation {obhanapadaka ajnand). Above 
ail, the Self is revealed directly in an act of cogei* 
lion. Herein the Advaitist position is logically far more 
consistent than in odicr systems which advocate its Artow* 
abilily, some way or the oUici-; for the Advaitist bolds 
that the Seif being in itself Consciousness is directly revealed 
whenever direct knowledge appears on the scene. The Self 
is the key-note of ail our experiences and hence it is never 
to be made an objective concent in knowledge. It is always 
the pure subject which is consciousness per ee and hence does 
not for a moment solicit the direct revelation of itself to be 
established by knowledge. Its directness is self-established like 
consciousness and hence is always the pure subject as consdow- 
ness and never the subject by consciousness, Thus it is that 
the opponents’ viewpoints arc miserably wanting in the funda¬ 
mentals of experience,—the viewpoints which try to prove 
that Che Self is anything but Consciousness and Is not directly 
revealed in a direct apprehension. To admit that position is 
to deny the Self cither by committing it to the category of a 
further knowable substance or by making it never to be 
revealed in direct apprehension. Herein therefore the cryptic 
remark of Padmapada has the most stupendous significance 
in Advaita epistemology as weU as metaphysics, and Prakliat- 
mayati t^htens up his belts to vindicate this position aBainst 
all swords. ® 

Prakaiatmayati shows that according to the Nyiya- 
Vaiiesikas following the ^Tritikakara, viz,, Udyotakaxa the 
Self is directly revealed only by an extraneous relation 
(semyoga) with the mind; that is to say. when in an act ofi 
cognmon the Self has a relation esublished extraneously with 
the mind which is related with the objects through the sense- 
orgaaj (cf. indriySrthasannikarsajanyarH fnSnam pratyakfom) 
then the SeU becomes an object of direct appehension as the 
most fundamentally related principle with the mind*^, The 

** ‘Ilmi Stau/wujAeom^ojtmyaprtUyoite^^pefoMieb'' iti Vartii- 
«aAara 2CyiiyQ.VaiffHsnuari^Qh tceljxiifont(-^{VivoTMa. P. 306), 

10 • 
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lesultaot knowledge (ptamiU). according to ilie NySya-Va^- 
kas, u diiecUy revealed only as being inherently related 
Uamavela) with the Self through its relation with mind : h^, 
therefore, the resultant knowledge which is directly revealed as 
the Self vouchsafes for its directness as being iuanendy present 
(.afTuiveUt) in iuelf. And tbU Self beii^ directly reveal^ 
through some other relation {Stmanumahsarhyogah) die result¬ 
ant knowlo%e lying in k b also directly revealed, but only 
through an inaneni relation with it. But Udyotakara and hw 
followers hold that this resultant knowledge ot the object (pro- 
mcyagaiS pramilC) is due to an identical rcladou {tmtmyasam- 
bandhat) established with another ct^ition which ultimatdy 
vouchsafes for the directness of the knowledge of the object . 
TJtis view of the followers of Udyotakara lays stress upon the 
fact that in an act of cognition, not only is the resultant know¬ 
ledge as beic^ inherently present in the Self ci^ised. but also 
the knowledge of the object as beii^ identically related with 
another cognition that is born of the contact between the 
sense-organ and the object is directly revealed. Hence in this 
view there is the direct revelation of the knowledge oC the 
object (prameyagaiS pmmili) only when an identical know- 
ledge is born through the contact of the sense-oigao with the 
object due to a relaUon of identity (indalmy<uambandlta) 
between the cognition 'A' and the cognition 'B‘ (c£. the passage 
of Tntfvadipafta, f.n. 86). Thus the resultant knowledge to 
be direoly revealed should not only be known to inhere in 
the Self but also to be direccly cognised through an idend- 
cal relation between it and a second eognitiem. This is in 
keeping with the general position of the Nyaya-Vai^esikas who 
admit an anuzyavoaya in every aa of primary cognition 
(vyitwaya) which depends for its revebtion upon the former. 
Hence Udyotakara’s analysis of the direct rcvelaiion of the 
lesidtant knowledge (pramiti) recognises the general Nyaya- 
Vai^esika standpoint aaording to which knowledge is no doubt 
inherent in the Self and hence known to exist in it in an 
inanent relatior^, but, moreover, has to admit another tertiary 
cognition related with rt in an identical relation (iSdStmya) 

** tathfvJifSrtJieita UdatmyaianifO/utAe* prcminriiayaA 

Sen4^oi|y<»r* pramit^kjfOrt/iai—lTalivadlpaBa, 

P. M6). 
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Sot its uhimace direct revelation. These NySya-VaiJesika 
■theories have been tersely criticised by Padmapada when' he 
s^^prajnSir-^amtti pmaraparokse eva kemlam {PaUcapa- 
di*a). ftalSSSimayaii says that Padmapada's reply is against 
these Nyiya-Vaiiesika theories from the viewpoint of the 
Advatta Vodantist. He says that the Self is never the 
object ot any mental cognition, for it is self-revealed without 
depending on any mental act simultaneously with the revelation 
■of the object. The mental act has its justincaiion elsewhere 
than in the rcvelauon of the Self; for by it the mind only 
knows the object and tlic act becomes an auxiliary to the 
knowing of the object: hence it has nothing to do with the 
Mvelation of the Self chat is itself revealed. Here is the 
keynote to the Advaitist theory ot the Self that establishes 
It as a pure subject and never as the object of any other 

sdfoevealed. the object is 
revealed by the mental act, if the mind has at all any status 
and funaron, bm the revelation of the object is in no wise 
responnble for the revelation of the pure subject ot cognition, 
for It IS independent of any function and process necessary for 
knowrng of the object. The object is revealed d?«^ 
by the consciousness of the Self (premctrceihwya) no doubt; 

on some extra-solipsiscic 

entity and lo process, via, the mind or the ontabCana. 
(aborting CO the Advaitist) and its function or vrtti. The 

inL k'T"' “I- extraneous 

enu^ which attempts to reveal it by consciousness limited, 
as in the case of the external objects. Thus the Advaitist 
ptmuon comes to this that the Self is no doubt revealed by 

L” ' r ‘>e“”e other-revealed: 

fOT leveUtron by an other implies another limited 
<^ousness that is m essence revelation ptr st, and the Self 
u «« aijon per «. Thu, the Advaitist position is as clear 
as day-1,ght that no amount of vrtH or function pertaining to 

the revela. 

of the Self that is self-revealed by being in essence one 
^nsciousness. The Self, therefore, being independent of 
^Law7 extraneous to it is nonetheless 

niy self , thy «lf etc., as particuJar corucious centres involv- 
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iae the knowledge of ihe external objeew. Thi* particular 
;*enojneQon in Advaiu Vedanta is known as aparoksavyava- 
hSrayogyalw or the capability of direct empiric denouiion- 
Hence basing hia ai^uments on the Advanwt standpomc* 
PrakSiatmayati says that the SeJf is not separately revealed by 
another process of cognition involving dependence on exaa- 
neous endues for being revealed through <»mciousnc«. 
the external objects which so depend for bcii^ revealed by 
consciousness- Hence be concludes that the revelation of the 
Self being self-established, there is only an empxcic necessity 
for it to be denoted as such when the knowledge of a par«' 
cular object, so to say, is presented to it; in fact, the object 
is revealed in the light of the consciousness of the Self, but j$ 
nonetheless known by the Self, which under such empiric 
necessity, becomes particularised as beii^ directly denote 
(aparokeavyawhSrayo^). Hence there is only an empiric 
denoutioQ of the Self under particular knowledgc situaiions, 
but it is on chat account never revealed by any other extrane¬ 
ous cognitive process*^. 

It will not he improper and out of place to quote a French 
scholar in Vedanta. Dr. Olivier Lacombe, who in hU wonder¬ 
ful thesis VAbsolu Selon le Vedanta {"The Absolute accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta*’) has made, in a very remarkable runner, 
the following observations. We quote these in original to 
which an English translation will be added : 

"La ccmnaiasance est transparence a joi-mime, conscience 
indipendamment de toute tiUrenee i un ohjet ou d un aujet 
et done sans repH ni dualitd internes {loa. cU. P. 11®)- 

“La conscience est done ausei pleine que T^cre est plein, 
€t l’«tre est U pl^vtude mSme; la pHnitude inanie. Mais 
VHk, nous le savons. se ditend et s’apaise dans la pure indetcr- 
minaiion. La connaissance de r«tre aussi bien que la amnaisS' 
anee en lant qu’6tre don suivre la mime loi, pratiquer la 
mjme vertu, quasimorale de d^tachement dans la richesse 
{loc. cit. P. 119). 

“Knowledge is transparence to itself (i.e., self-revcUtion; t 
it is Consciousness independent of all reference to an object 

" v4oyenu6Ac*'«Mm4antfAJrf€i'a tiittyersdSlaasuidh/lr'ifmmi jeOnC- 

Tnoumo'nvOiaet/atirebQielpma't/offif, iot/ndd riycfirdeie. 
«ra—(Firerepa, P. 306). 
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ct to a subjea and hence without either any fold {U.. stratum) 
or any duality of the internal" (P. 118). 

"Comdousncss is therefore as full {pUrna) as Existence, 
ajid Existence is the same Fullness of Infinity. But as we 
understand, Existence relaxes and appeases (calms) itself down 
in puce indecermination. Knowledge of Existence is as good 
as Knowledge in so far as Existence should follow the same 
law, pracu'se the same virtue—quasi-moral in the richness (Le^ 
Fullness of Consciousness).” (P. 119). 

Praka^imayati now leads a tirade against the Nyaya- 
Vaisepka theory of the direct revelation of the resultant know- 
ledge (pramiif}, eiiher as inanently perceived along with the 
Self or as being identically revealed along with another 
cognition that vouchsafes for the directness of the objective 
knowledge. He shows the graves dug by the proiagonins of 
such theories and lays bare that the N^ya-Vai^esikas can never 
logically establish the directness of knowledge. The inanent 
relation of knowledge wi;h the Self that is cxcrancously related 
to the mind (iamyuktasamavayat) or the identical relation 
with another knowledge in the objective knowledge seems to 
establish that the directness of the cognition is due to an 
objective reference it has to some other cognitive process or 
function. But this being contrary to the psychological theory 
of the Nyaya-Vai^esikas cannot stand the scrutiny of logic. 
The cognition ’A’ depending on the cognition ’B’ for direct 
revelation must needs recognise different psycholo^al appa¬ 
ratuses, i.e., different contacts with the mind (which through 
the sense<M^ns is related with the object). But this being 
once recognised, when the cogDiiion 'B' arises the cognitico 
A' having disappeared will never be directly revealed- Hence 
successive states of cognition cannot hope to reveal any pre¬ 
vious moment in the chain; and the cognition A’ being regar¬ 
ded as not present at the time of the cognition ‘B’ will anta¬ 
gonise itself with the fundamental principle of immediate 
knowledge, i.e., the presence of the object ai the Ume of 
cognition. The simultaneous origination of the two pieces of 
•co^Uton is also untenable on the own admission of the 
Naxyiyikas, for when one cognition arises, the NaiySyikas 
hold, the psychological activity continues for some time involv¬ 
ing particular modes of the sensc-object-coniact. Thus they 
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hold that id the hrst instance there is a primary activity in. 
the mind (Sdau manosi kriya) after which there is dissodatiun 
of the mind from the previous, cognised object {hriySlo vib- 
higak); when this dissociation of the mind takes place, the 
previous, cognised object along with lU cuguition is totally 
destroyed {vibh&gat puivoiamyogavin&ia!i) so that the mind 
becomes psychologically capable to receive the sensatious of 
the succe^ing object; at this stage the mind becomes assocht- 
ted with the succeediug objea (pHivasamyogavinaiSi wittir- 
asamyogak) as a result of which it receives through tlie senses 
the sensations of the object of which knowledge arises in il)c 
Self {utlarasarh'iOgat jHanajamh). This being the psycbolugi- 
cal standpoint of the Naiyayikas who admit the origination 
of knowledge in the Self when the iniud Ims pai>sod through 
several modes effecting a contact between die senses and tho 
object, it becomes illogical on tbe part of the Naiyayikas- 
CO admit the simultaneous originadon of the two pieces of 
knowledge, for the simple fact that tbe succeeding piece of 
knowledge which is regarded as the guarantor of the directness 
<4 the previous ouc cannot hope to have it simultaneously 
along with the originadon of itself which being separated from 
tbe preceding one b>' several moments in point of origination 
will never vouchsafe for the directness of the former sfmuf- 
taneously. This logically irreconcilable position of (he 
NaiySyikas is broiiglit out fully by AkhandSnanda in Ids 
TatlvatSpana’'*. The view of the NaiySyikas that the 
directness of the knowlet^e of the object is due to an iden* 

pct«iiiin<90n*<iy» msMai Mjrd Urt^ vfbhigab pUrtoKiitiyog^ 

tata lUearatath^officl jiUtMffmirilj/mtieikfSfaKHcniiena utpad- 
ora rinui iifoU puriDjXdndiyiVcutAfiAaVM* 

4m<dLjeuaa>. nor a rincfy^rinaiyaloA «ahav(Ulk&ianti9i/atQ Ui 4afibi/eji 

pitrx'^ftaratedtnefor'nivo'Ui/tmt •'arfalab^H if ho bhUga-bh S$ekoUinitpapol(eh 

— oU. P. 906). cf. also TetltoprsilfiiJaS of ClUakho, Pp. 
16*L7. ft jfeo ntoKi^omjfci/ena gfiafSnubhfUiTjaitii UrtaiviAwye- 
vat6yo$ySpi jatina w((Z »any^f6ntart^ niifah^^nwyacadyan prcAi 
it^mak&raJcatoyS vyati6i^<Aya lajianya^utyacat&yMya ca 

haa^y^ ‘pTQiyasapvyiiyt tinurlhyibtaiigiJtMeea. 

4 * * • • * na ivxtiyak QhQtei^ti*>odoi/ai6^a^e fnmoii kriyS, Wo 
vibhegah, taUb fiftatrnycgax'indisi, ((rt& fM’tttviwami/yafifie' 

ttanorilimbtnolpaejfem/lMty/t j^tOnatv^parakfaiOi/b akat' 

D^vftrpoUe^. 
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deal rdadon establUbed with another cogoiuon {samyukia- 
ISidSimyasambandhZi) cannot also be accepted for the simple 
fact that when such a positioii is accepcedi the cognition being 
directly revealed as belonging to the SeJt the qualities of the 
Self such as its magnitude (parimS^a) which is anu or atomic 
according to the Naiyayikas, as well as of the object, such 
as its caste, have to be revealed in that same act of direct 
cognition. To this the Nai)uyikas reply chat those qualides 
being xncapaNc (ayogya) of direct revelation by the posterior 
, cognition will not be directly revealed for they are the objects 

[ of direct revelation by other cognitions save this saving cogni* 

j lion, but the Advaiusts reply with equal force that the forroet 

ccgnidwi itself is incapable (ayogya) of direct revelation by any 
fuitber a>gnhion. Herein has been Initiated the fundamental 
position of the Advaita thecay about the status of knowledge in 
the ms Iter of direa reveladon of it (aparoksat/yavokarttyo- 
that is to say, the approach through the idealistic 
inierpretadon towards the self-evident status of knowledge. 
PrakiiStmayati has here uncovered without any ambiguity the 
ideaJisdc standpoint of Advaita Vedanta towards the prob¬ 
lem of knowledge. Knowledge, according to the standpoint, is 
selMuminous (stfaprakaSA), that is to say, is directly revealed 
without being subject to any furdier cogniiional fuhedOB 
(avedya). This Advaitist theory is the basis of Advaitlst idea¬ 
lism, for in it Knowledge and Reality are inseparable, and 
hence Knowledge being equated with Being is not dependent 
on any other means for being directly revealed, (cf. "La 
consdence de Tfitre aussi bien que la connaissance en tant 
qu’ecre doit sulvrc la m^mc loi"—Dr. Lacombe, loe. cit., 
quoted above). Knowledge is the highest prindple in Advaita 
metaphysics and hence there is no necessity of any other 
instrumental prindple for its being revealed; it is self lumi¬ 
nous on its own merit The' NalySyika position reduce* 
knowledge to a resultant product of psychological modes in 
which there are found activities of diverse kinds and degree* 
such as chose of the mind, the sense-object-contacc and relation 
widL.che Self. Hence the Nai^yika !s bound to be dragged 
in® the enigma that confronts him, via,, how knowledge is 
reseahul. He, therefore, tries to solve the enigma by resolving 
knowle^p^ into epistemological division of ‘known’ and ‘knour- 
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in^ whence ihc knowa^nese of knowledge becomes an unavoid* 
able hypoihesis. But when knowled^ is equated with Reality 
chat is known on its own merits without any further process 
or mcMle to reveal itseli it becomes directly revealed without 
being known that it is so; that is to say, knowledge becomes 
a self-luminous principle independent of any further nccessicy 
of knowabilicy like the external object. Hence, in Advaka 
idealism. Knowledge which is denoted as C»l or Coitonya 
(Consciousness por excellence) has always a seif*evident direct* 
ness, as Being or Reality has it. Thus PrakaiStmayad expresses 
the Advastist point of view in ihe most unambiguous way when 
he says that Knowledge is invariably revealed as soon as it 
arises, and hence is not the object of further epistemological 
process. Knowledge or Comciousness is unknowable by any 
other endiy and hence is selMuminous; the inert matter is 
not capable to reveal the living spirit of Consciousness and, 
moreover, no other intelligent process is required for its reve¬ 
lation. Hence it being eternally “free" is outside the orbit of 
tevelacLOQ by 'other' and within the lunics of revelation on its 
own merits. This aspect is the cardinal principle of Advaita 
metaphysics, for herein we find that Consciousness or Know¬ 
ledge is equated with Being or Reality, and one of the indis* 
pensable aspects associated with it is dearly brought out. That 
aspect Is the aspect of its imknowability (avedyaiva) on which 
hi!^;es the whole philosophy of self-luminosity (svaprok&Satoa). 
In fact, selMuminosiiy pre-supposes as one of its indispensable 
factors the quality of ovedyatva, and hence Prakaiatmayad's 
masterly presentation of this aspect touches the yery coct of 
Ibis Advaita theory. As a matter of faa, ho had irudaud 
here the faithful presenudon of the Advaicai theory which in 
course of centuries passed through enormous dialectic 
details. The vigorous dialecdcal method employed by 
Citsukhicarya (date-Circs 12th—13 tb Cent. A.D.) in his 
TaitwpeaAipika on the problem of selMuminosity of know¬ 
ledge baa taken this aspect of unknowability or avedyatva 
as the most indispensaUe factor; in fact, his analysis 
of svaprak&iatva as ovedyatve soH <^aToktavyavahSToyogyalva 
(though uoknowable by any other epistemologicd process 
yet capable of empirical usage) is based on the funda¬ 
mental theory of avedyatva. This cbaracteriscic of seli-lumf- 
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jious knowledge has been expressed by PrakaiSunayaii by the 
Jogital argument as follows : Consciousness or Knowledge, 
whenever it exists, is never the negative receptacle of revela¬ 
tion ; hence it is not known by any other knowledge**. But 
Akhandinanda in his Taitvo^pana clearly brings out the 
syllogistic form and shows that the inference drawn by. his 
j:iredecessor is not viilaicd by any fallacy. Thus he shows that 
the inference put in the syllogistic form would stand as 
follows: Constiousness or Knowledge is not to be known by any 
other kowledgc, for whenever it exists, it is n«ver the negative 
receptacle of revelation; whatever is not such, c.g., absence of 
negative receptacle (i.c., whatever is the negative receptacle 
of revelation whenever there is existence) is not such, 
e.g., presence of not-known-ness (i.e., is not not-known 
by any other knowledge), as for example, the jar“®. 
Here Akhandinanda shows that the inference of his predecessor 
must be a purely negative one ikevalovy&iircki), for here the 
only case of the concomitance of the probandum and the pro- 
bans can be found in that of anubhava oi* Consciousness, and 
nowhere else; thus there being no other positive case of con¬ 
comitance, the only coune left to validate the inference is 
to show that the negative example proves the negative of 
^ncomitance between the probandum and the probans, and 
thus to conclude that the concomitance between them is not 
fallacious. Still, the doubt may Huger iu the mind of the 
opponent as to the existence of any unreal element in the 
probans. Hence AkhandSnanda says that this possible doubt 
can be expugned by showing chat if in the probans there i$ 
no possibility of asiddhi or unreality, the probans will be 
perfect and hence there will be no bar to prove ihc presence 
of the probandum with which it has a concomitance. Thus 
die possible unreal element (asiddhi) in the probans ia with 
regaM to non-revelation even in the case of existence, thus 
rendering the i^-obam a doubtful one. Such cases of an un¬ 
real probans is known as swrupasiddha heiu (or unreality as 

**anwMarni^ ca xt'otottSyin firaJ^^aegatirfi'iduriauCcea jiUttdiUs- 

P. 306). 

ua jH^nSittereijoT’^yo^ stmatidjfAyK praiCiavgaUrtiffvi^ 
dA'^rtUvdt, na na todivorh, yotAd phata itportkah—{7*cliva‘ 

•dlpona, P. 306). 
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to the very nature of the probans being rdated with, the 
minor or poksa); svarUpasiddka or unreal in iuell is that type 
of reason which does not exist in the subject and therefore 
cannot afiord the basis for any reasoning us in the peuposidon,. 
‘the lake is a substance because ic has smoke'. “Unreality 
attributed to the middle vitiates the whole system of inferen¬ 
tial aigumotu It aAccu the subject, and the relation of Uic 
middle term to the subject and the reladon of the middle and 
the major la’ins** {Posl-Safikora Dialectics by Dr. A. Sastci, 
P. 6S). But Akhandananda shows that ibis apprehended unrea* 
licy on the probans cannot slay, for if ic be accepted as true,, 
there will be doubts etc., even when one has tbe knowledge 
of an object ; for his knowledge being unrevealed (possibly), 
be will not be able to conBrm his actual cognition even whem 
it is born. But that will be going against the most fundamen¬ 
tal epistemological facts and hence the possible unreality in 
the probans cannot be accepted. Even then the <lL£culty 
remains as to the status of pleasure pain (duSkhay 

etc,, which also are never non*revea]ed whenever they arise; 
thus they too will turn out to be of the same status as Cons¬ 
ciousness or Knowlet^ which on tbe basis of this principle 
has been established as selMuminous. But pleasure, pain ctc.^ 
being qualities of the inert antehkorana or mind, according to 
the Advahists, cannot be equated with knowledge in the 
domain of selMuminosity. This problem has been posed by 
Akhar^ananda, but he seems to have by-passed ic by throwing 
an sq>pareDt solution to it. He has shown that these qualities 
b^ing of the nature of anubhava are included in it and hence 
thereno diftculty in reconciling that'they dre at piece with 
anuhkaua. What be seems to suggest is that pleasure, pain 
etc., are always known to exist and therefore never severable 
from knowledge; they are qualities of which knowledge arises 
whenever they arise. This is the peculiarity of these quali¬ 
ties which, though belonging to inert material world, are 
difttent from other objects, as such objects are not such as 
necessarily entailing knowledge of their existence. Still the 
answer of Akhandananda is not the final say in the Advaitist 
conception of self-luminosity. Pleasure, pain etc., being* 
always revealed whenever they exist are not revealed on their 
own merits but by a knowledge-process: hence soasattoySrh • 
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prakaSavyalirekadarSanam, though apparently rOevant ia ihw 
case, is not finally so, for there is not only no absence of reve¬ 
lation but also no absence of revealed-n«s (by knowledge), 
revelation {prak&hi}) and revealedness (prahoiyalvam) are the 
disUi^uishmg marks of self-luminous knowledge and othci- 
luminous qualities like pleasure, pain etc. Thu is Uie true 
answer to the problem posed by Akha^naada as regards- 
pleasurc, pain etc., from the Advaitist point of vicw*\ 

PrakfUSiraayaii next examines the JihStja theory of self* 
luminosity which according to them resides in the kiiowii-ne» 
(inSiaia} adhering to the object (i^i^ayanw/AS) arul not in know* 
ledge which is only inferred (anuwicyrt) from such a quality of 
Che object. This Bhaua-iheory tries to prove, as against the 
Prabhakara-view, that knowledge or Consciousness (wAv*t) is 
not aclMumijious, but only a quality known as jnSiata residing 
in the objea that in every piece of knowledge is self-luminous- 
and from it the knowled^ (jAana) is inferred. This self- 
luminous quality makes knowledge (jAhna) to be inferred 
in the Self and therefore knowledge as a product ^henng 
to the Self is sought to be established by the Bhatm by 
the inferential proof. Now Piak^rLtina)ati challenges this- 
Bh5«a-lheory to show that knowledge as sought to be inferred 
by it from lire quality of known-ness (jna/aia) is impossible to 
originate, for if knowu-ness is shown to be present in the objctt 
as is done by the BhStus, will never make any knowledge to* 
be inferred in the Self. If any activity of the Self is regarded 
as making such knowledge (of the object) possible, then the 
reply from the Advaitist point of view is that this activity is- 
either of the nature of a modulation (j>arispanda) or of the 
nature of a transformation (parii^ma) both of which, arc un¬ 
tenable in the Self. The first alternative (moduladon) is 
impossible, for the Self according to this School being all-per* 
vasivc, cannot have any modulation or vibration as in an exter¬ 
nal insTTumefiul cause, such as the axe (which can be wielded 
to produce an effea). The second alternative (transformat ion> 
also is untenable, for to accept it is to contradict the Bhat^- 

hffi’CtUiri/’imud'^f'UTafi troiottHnuA ffokSia- 
T^tirikt^Tf sanrffirtrf# dvitii/e*a iairfretw 

tvkhAdi^ ilidhoRnt')/rnfrifh>\yh^ K>r<asatu fwatfS- 

fliafo/rfns p6kfSnio^hh/irf)di^i/aTth<•\’^{Tati^'adiper^at Pp. 306-307). 
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jwsiuon. If any craDsformation of the Self is held to be the 
knowledge of the object, then knowledge being a transformed 
effect miut be coexcensive with its material cause, as the jar is 
-co-cxiensive with clay. But to accept ibis is to make know¬ 
ledge cciginacc in the Self independent of any known-ness 
adhering to the object, as is supposed by the Bhattas. The 
Bhittas may oy to defend iheir position by saying chat although 
it is adraiticd that a transformation of the Self with regard to 
an objectless {akarmapariTiSmaphala) knowledge^ituaiion may 
very well make the iransformation (which is knowledge) co¬ 
extensive with the Self yet in the case of a definite objective 
(sakcrmaka-kriyS’Phala) knowledge, the transformation as the 
result of a definite mental action (kriyS) must generate some 
uniqueness (atHaya) in the object and hence it must be 
admined that the transformation (knowledge produced by a 
mental action) in respect of a definite object adher« to the 
defiuiie object and not to the SeiP^ This modification of 
the Bhattas seems to suggest that in knowledge where there 
Is a definite objective content, the mental act generating some 
kind of traDsformation of the Self makes the object the seat 
of that transformation, that is to say. a quality known as 
knownmess which adheres to the object is self-luminous and 
knowledge as involving a subject-object reference is deduced 
or inferred from it in the Self. Thus though the .Self knows 
the object, it knows it through a transforming psychosis which 
being purely objective in concent in so far as it concerns only 
the quality of known-ness adhering to the object and not lo 
the knowledge as suck, makes knowledge a deduced pheno¬ 
menon. Id every piece of objective reference BhSius admit this 
'self-luminosicy of known-ness adhering to the object; but 
what they seem to mean by an “objectless knowledge-situation” 
{akarmakaparinSmaphclo) perhaps refers to the Selfs innate 
cognitions chat are bom out of pure sathskSras, such as a just- 
born baby's knowledge of lastcs- PrakliSimayati criddses this 
modified Blutta-position when he points out chat even if the 
Bhac^ thus try to prove jfiatata (known-ness) in the object, 
ihey make either the object itself as conscious or the Self as 

•* oiiamahtpan^inaphda*^ fori^im^tmaiUidiiAaraHaSvt'pi takenna- 
iakriySpkAit^s i-ifaj/couffhatvofn kafTM^yaiUeyojoMMive- 

hhicyd^iTattvaiipttnQ, P. 307}. 
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oot neccsuril^ coasdom. Now cbese two alternatives ate fatal 
to the empirical universe of knowledge and hence the Shat^ 
cannot propound any of these. If it is held by the Bhattas that 
to be the seat of consciousness u to be conscions, then the 
object on their own showing being such will lum out to be 
a conscious entity. If the BhSt^as to save themselves fiom 
this awkward hypothesis say that to be cousdous is not merely 
CO be the scat of consciousness, but to be the seat of the 
generation of consdousness. then sensoorgans and the mind 
also will equally become conscious as the gener ator of cons' 
dousness; if, however, to make the Self only as necesso^iTy 
consdous, it is held by the Bl^icas that the known*ness adher- 
ing to the object makes the Self conscious as it alone is capable 
of generating the necessarily transforming action (;nSnd) for 
the origin of consdousness (which capadty is exdudcd from the 
other uncoiucious instruments of knowledge, such as, the 
mind and the senses), matcas do not improve ; for in that case, 
there will be no adequate ground for a necessary relation bet¬ 
ween the subject and the object. The object is the object of 
an act adhering to the Sdf and If in a knowledge-situacion, the 
object pre-supposcs a known*ness adhering to it, it will not 
necessarily make the act of the Self which reveals the object ai 
sine qxta non; nor will there be any inference of knowledge 
possible in the Self, f^ the act of transformation and the 
object of transformation ace co-extensive in ibis supposition. 
That is to say, the act of transformation which is responsible 
for knowledge or anubhava having its aim fuliUled in the 
object which is the seat of known-ness or jHaiaiu will never 
call in any separate knowledge as being present in the Self, 
which phenomenon Is sought to be inferentially proved by the 
Bhittas. These logical and epistemological anomalies in the 
Bhitia School have been very cogently broi^ht out by 
Akhandananda in Hs Tattvadipana.** Hence Prakiiatmayatf 
concludes that ia the Bhitca-theory there is no room left for 
the directness of either consciousness (sarhvil) or the Self (AtmSf 

*' 6m aaAvfdeimyaivitit cetanaii'aproi/ojaJiam^ vie tajj0ume~ 
Sdye cetemaMpotUrityuha tedwidairairttivs 

ibiA sanviijaMnasySpiravalvanid^ram vivakeitem t vta 
t^eivijiofiakajiUauicydpiirereti'mJ Hi vihdjtif&dyoth d'iaayati'^a eeti, 

'noyd galo grSei^' iiyaka avagategomiknytl- 
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by way of an objective content ia knowledge; (UismSd 
^vayoma karmaiay&'poroksata — Vivoran&j P. 307). 

To ibis awkward conclusion into wbtdi the Blutia^ are 
placed, it is very difKcult l^caliy for (hem (O establish 
the dirccruess of consciousness. Their episiemologicaL posi* 
(Jon becomes inadequate to explain, as ihc}' thennielves try to 
do, how the Self as well as Consdousness are directly revealed; 
for, directness, according to them, comes to these two only 
by an objective reference {karmalaya) in a knowledgesicua* 
.lion. When it Is proved that this 'objective reference' makes 
it imposssible to establish a direct relation between the Self 
(knower) and the knowledge, either by making the Self not 
necessarily conscious or by failing to effect any jurtifiablc rcla* 
cion in it, except the selves tablished quality of consciousness 
adhering to the object, then either the Self is never directly 
revealed or the consciousness having its locus in it is never 
required to be directly revealed; uow both these hypotheses 
will go against the common episiemoli^lkal experiences, nay, 
will even make all knowledge a myth and a mir«^. Can the 
BhSttas succumb to these devils ? 

Herein, therefore, Prabhakaras come forward with a word 
<of explanation of the epistemological problems. The Prlbha* 
karas try to establiih that at least one of the factors in direct 
revelation is self-luminous. By relegating the Self to the cate¬ 
gory of the knowable, they show that consdousness as the 
ground in all such acts is independent of any objective refer- 
exice, and is sel^revealed. Pramiti or anubhava, as they call 
is the resuliam consciousness which is always the backgromad 
of direct revebtioo of the subject and the object. In an act 
of direct cognition, the subject object and cognition are 
revealed (tripaflprahiaksa of the PribhSkaras), but conscious' 
ness (which they designate as Mmvif, more coherently speaking) 
B always self-illumined ; the subject is the subsiratnm of know- 
letige and the object is the field of knowledge ; knowledge itself 

ff^moij/ojkilabihQm, Urlrad 

ri^a^v^ubhBytjte, faxua JyirfHfrtvtfntVilsO-i 
Aac ai-^ptal 'ffhaUi « oyd 
Ujimvikavc rirudilAe iti/Shnlya—panKArn^ltiifAUipialoycmi. 
f'HdAikeremjnniyaniSnnc iMniAvmitirUj/uhe P 

367). 
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U selMUumiued. Thus ihe Pr3bhSkara« try to establish the 
sdMuminosity of consciousness which th«y designate » 
SAmviij but all the same make a disiiocUOT) between ic as 
pr&miti nr anubh&va and knowledge as ^amana. They hold 
that or coruciouiness being the background of all our 

epistemological purposes, it is sclbluminous unlike the sub* 
]tix and object of knowledge; still, our episteinologicai 
demands are not fully met (or the fact that consciousness 
^nnot arise of itself under particular situations when the aid 
of some instruments must be called in. These epistemologi- 
<al instruments they designate as pra>n3^a or means of 
knowledge which are generated by the activity of the subject. 
Thus the Prabhlkaras recognise the instrumencalicy of some 
channels for the revelation of consciousness and these being 
ibe four-fold relation subsisting between (he outer and the 
inner world (caitislayajannikctTfa) are what is required of the 
subject for the revelation of consciousness under particular 
situations. This four-fold relation is amongst the object 
{artha), sense-organ (mdjiya), mind (matuts) and Self {Alman). 
This subjective activity ipramalrvySpara) as rcspouslble for 
the revelation of consciousness, is, however, an epistemo- 
logical desideratum in so far as it is tbc channel of 
consciousness, whose revelation is the result for all 
epistemological purposes. Hence the Prabhikaras make 
a disdoccion between pramanaphalu or the end or result 
in an epistemological situation which is consciousness 
(pramiti or anubkava, but more coherently speaking, saihvil) 
and the means which is the four-fold relation (caitA'fflJwanni- 
karsa known as pramSna). While the former is sclf-illuroin* 
•ed, the latter is always inferred (anumeya) from the resultant 
knowledge and hence is an inferred cognidve process. This 
pramana or inferred cogoiclve process is not self-illumined • 
but is d posteriori postulated in a knowledge-situation. Thus 
while the PrSbhlkaras make samvit as the Bn el self-luminous 
consciousness, they also keep room for the inferabllity of the 
particular cognitive processes that partake of the resultant 
knowledge. The Prabhakaras here enunciate a theory as 
opposed to the Buddhist theory of the Vc^SeSra School which 
recognises that it is one consciousness that is the imerument 
(vyapSra) and the resultant (phala) in an epistemological 
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situation. They hold that the momentary bit of conscious¬ 
ness {ksonikavijfuina) is transformed imo the objective form 
which is not extraneous something, but a mode of the inner 
consciousness which takes up the objective hue. Thus one 
and the same consciousness is known as both aUtyavijfiana or 
the subjective coosciousness as well as pravrUivijhana or the 
objective consciousness and is known differently uiiclcr 
different universes of discourse. Hence the Yog3<5ra’5 praniatja 
and pramili are but the two aspects of the same phenomenon 
of consciousness. Thus it is saThvedana which is pramSna 
when it refers to an objective world which is the universe of 
discourse in a knowlede«tuado£i, that is to say, when by un * 

activity (vySpara) the objective world is known as a transfer- ^ 

tnatton of consciousQcss. ^[ain, it is pramUi when it refers to 1 

the subjective world of consciousness on which the hue of the 
former world is seen to be existent. Thus there is but one prin- I 

ciple to work through the subjective world of “knowing” and 
the objective world of “known”, and not two principles which 
are admitted by the Frabbakaras to explain the epistemologi* 
cal phenomenon of the direct revelation of consciousness 
(sorhvjt). But Pribhakaras reduce this solipsistic interpre- 
ration to the charge of the presence of the objective distinction • 

of the two kinds of revelation—one of consciousness (samvit 
or pramili or praTM^phald) which is directly selMuminous i 

and the ocher of the means of knowledge {pramaiya or pramStf ‘ 

vya^ra) which is always inferred from the resulunt knowledge. 

They show that the object u revealed as an object of conscious- i 

ness through the cognitive activity of the sabject (whidi \ 

been prov^ to be always inferred from the resultant knowledge) 
and thus knowledge always implies that it has an object on 
which the subjective cognitional apparatus works; but not so I 

with the subject or Seif itself. For, the Pribhakaras show j 

that the Self is never the object of any cognitive activity, but | 

is revealed in an act of cognitive activity which reveals th& 1 

object This revelation of the Self, according to the PrlbhS- 
karas, is therefore not like the objective revelation of the outer 
world, nor like the sclf-laminous revelation of consciousness 
^amwt) but an '‘automatic revelation", so to say, whenever 
any cognitive activity has an object to reveal. Thus both in ! 

the resultant knowledge as well as the cognitive activity, iho • 
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Self is never objectified by any cognitive activity, but, ibougfa 
noc selMuminous, is always "suggested'’ as being revealed**. 
The position of the Prabhakaras will be more clear if we 
examine the nature of the Self as advocated by them and the 
direct revelation of this Self will be more intelligible. The 
Pnbbikaras advocate that Self Is the substratum of kiiowlet^, 
for in an act of cognition rt is revealed as never the object but 
as the subject. This subjective revelation makes it clear that 
the Self is revealed in a direct act of cognition as the mere 
locus (Sfmyo) of knowledge, in which act the object is revealed 
as the "known” entity and hence as the "objective** entity, and 
knowledge, speaking broadly in term of saihvii, is revealed 
sclf-luminously. Thus the Selt in Ptabhikara’s contention U 
never "objectively’' known but always becomes revealed by 
something of an "automatic s ug gestion'* in every act of cogni¬ 
tion. Knowledge itself is selfcevealed or selMuminous and 
the Self is revealed as the subject of that knowledge. Hence 
to identify the Self with Cousciousness {saihvit) or with objea 
{visayo) is logically incompatible; it has a peculiar status in 
Che episteraolopcai world. The distinction in the epistemo¬ 
logical world obtaining between the Self and the object is well 
brought out by Akhandinanda in his Tatlvadipana where he 
says that the object is always with reference to the knowledge 
of which it is the object, whereas the Self as subject has not to 
wait for a reference to any knowledge of which it is the object, 
for it is directly revealed in knowledge whenever the objective 
reference of knowledge is known, 

Against this Pi^bhakara view the BhSccas hold a very 
different and unique view of the Self, They say that which¬ 
ever is directly revealed is known as the object oi knowledge; 
outside reference to the objective character in a knowledge- 
situation, there is nothing as revealed. Thus even conscious¬ 
ness according to the Bbicias is never selMuminous but i» 

** pTanitifanubheva^ pran4jut^BA<tfatiq, loabduittmat 

promote, jBran4fldA Sic pnmiirpyipdra^ nitythiitmeyaA, totro 

—'oAonidoA jfinin*' iti pratnOevrfllStiavyip^rcA kttnntn'ifapuA, ncUntf. 
vitOgo^, tu vieaifdnuiitnideta nimillot ’akanUi' pkole cAm* 

emdklpate^PotAOpSMd, P. 308). 

** prtiof /iUPO^ 

tatpmd na pttit«eyiAo^etpiAeti^T<>flvodipane/P, 908). 
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-known" with reference to che cogni«dne» (jnanata) adhec- 
inB 10 the object. Hence their epiitemological rtand is qmce 
43iffcreDt from that of the PribbSkaras who hold that m a direct 
act of cognition, at lease consciousness is self-IutniDous a^ the 
Self is revealed as the substrate of knowledge. Thus there ib 
enough scope for the Prabhikaias to hold chat m an act o£ 
cognition th« is no hard and fast rule to hold that everything 
should be revealed as the “object' of cognition- But the 
Bhatias controvert this view by the logical argument that 
nothing is revealed without bcii^ known to be the obicci ot 
c(«nition; thus they admit a concomitance between revela¬ 
tion’ and objectivity’ of anything that is revealed m cognition. 
Hence in their view, the Self also must be regarded as the 
“object” of a cognition and never without any reference to 
this objetivity can it be revealed- But the Bhatcas by such an 
admission are involved into a very intricate logical and epis- 
lemological fallacy ; for, the Self beir^ “known” as an ob)ect 
in a cognition, it becomes difficult for the BhStias to maintain 
the “subjectivity” of the Self in the same act of ccgmiion. 
The object is the principal clement in cognition, that is to say, 
ft U that which is direedy referred to in knowledge ; the object 
is the object of knowledge and in knowlet^, therefore, the 
objective reference is a sine qua non in so far a» it is known. 
The subject, however, is the secondary clement in a knowledge* 
situation, for it is referred to as the possessor of knowledge 
when the objective element in knowledge has been first estab¬ 
lished, and hence the subject becomes the term of reference 
afterwards. It is the universal rule not ordy in the epistemo¬ 
logical sphere but also in every conative and active sphere of 
reference. The Vaiyakaranas ^ammarians) lay down ^is 
universal rule about the subject and ibe object The subject 
is secondary {gunabhuta) because it is the substrate or the locos 
of action (Ariyfl); it is not the first term of reference in any 
action, though it is always the substrate of action. Its action 
primarily refen to the object which is sou^t to be acted upon 
by the action belonging to the subject; hence the object is 
always the primary (pradhana) term of reference in any action 
which seeks to infuse into the object the meaning of action. 
.Hence judging from this universal rule, the PrabhSkaxas are 
well justified to charge the Bhactas on their hypothesis 
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ihit the Self u both the $ubje« and object in an act of cogni* 
lion. This wHful bifurcation of the Self entails the logical 
incon^teocy from the viewpoint of the cogent law of the 
divewified status of the subject and the objea in an action, 
Here Pyahafitmayaij from the viewpoint of the PrSbhakaras 
brii^ out this incoosistency against the Bh5ttas*«. But the 
^aitas reply u, this apparent inconsistency by showing chat 
there is no lexical defea in ihdr view of the Self whidi is 
both of the iiatuxe of incriU aud cousdousness (joikbodkalr 
iiiaka A/mil}. The Bhaiias say that the Self is of ihc nature of 
boUi an inert and conscious principle, that is to say, contains the 
preponderating qualities of inertia and consciousness under 
parucular drcumstances. Hence the same Self is conscious 
(bodha) of itself as the inert (jada) entity being known as the 
object. This two-fold cootfpeko of the Self according to the 
Bhat^s is not logii^ly or episiem<rfcgkally untenable, for as 
they say, ihe ^ is not only conscious, but also contcious 
that it is conscious as an objea of coiwdoustiess, ihou^ not 
always necessarily simuluneous with the object This cogni¬ 
tion the Sell fts the comdous dement in knowledge cannot 
be overlooked, for ii is quite ime, logically and episicmo* 
logically, that the Sdf is ktioufn in an ac! of cognition. Thus 
the analysis of ibe Bblius tegardii^ the nature of the Self 
note of, at least as they claim, the fact of the cognition 
of the Sdf as an objea of ihougbL •‘According to 
Kumarila,'* as Dr. Radhakrishnan puts it, ‘'the self is not 
manifested in every cognitive acL The objea-consdousness is 
not always apprt^aied by the sdf. • • • • • • While the sdf 
18 not manifested as the subject or the obje« of the object- 
coesaousness (visayamui) sometimes there occurs aJoi^ with 
the object-consciousness another distinct cons«tioiisDe8d, via., 
self-consciousness (ofiompratyiiya). of which the self is the object ” 
(Indian Philosophy, Vol. IL. P. 411). The objectiviiy of the 
Self becomes clear with reference to the unconscious or inert 
{j(i4a) element in it and the consdous (bodhatmaka) element 
in it plays the r6le of the subjeo of consciousness, or rather, 
«lf-«nsdousnOM, It is signifiCTC to observe here the subtle 

- latra koOamtiorjfdA ^riifipimskmyiiKa latfttfna barmatvsyui cs 
iirvddXar^padvefknx^l UriMkm ^oLlaeSS iarmmake fredAOMudl, 
rv^roye ca i ri pf^ maifAteti—lViwafa, p. iC9). 
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diff«reQc€ between the Self parudpatiDg in object-corueious* 
ness and in self-consciousncss. Prabhakara would hold tliat 
every act o£ object-consdousncsi is at the saiuc time self* 
coosciousnew; there is always the inpui’ipraiyakM or percep¬ 
tion of the triad, viz,, the subject, the object and the cognition. 
Hence when in an act of cognition the triad is simulunccusly 
revealed, the beif as the ttnco^ucjous substrate o£ cog;nHion 
is revealed along with the object which is the known element. 
Thus Prabhakara’s sdf^onsciousness is not a phenomenon of 
a difierent moment than objcct-consdousncss. But KuiuSrilu. 
out of the empirical experiences, makes a logical distinction 
between the two: and hence his episiemolcgieal presentation 
of the ’'objeciivity*' of the Self stands to reason. He si^^ts 
that object-consciousness does not necessarily Imply simvlla- 
neously self-consciousness for these are of different moments 
of experience. Hence when the Self is conscious of an object, 
it is not necessarily conscious of itself, though on teflectlon, 
it becomes self-eonscious. In tbit posterior moment of ks 
coosciousnes the Self of Kumirila is an object —an object 
of mental perception {manasapratyaAse). Hence to know 
one’s Self in an act of cognition, one has to ''objectify” it in 
self-consciousness. 

Padmapada, Prakaiatmaynti and Akbandunanda have wcIE 
brought out these theories of the Bhatias in order to expose 
them <Ktly to the further investigations of lie Prabhikaras.*' 
Thus we find that the Bhatta conceptions of the Self and 
cognition have not been well received by the Pribhakaras and 
hence Padmaf4da and his fc^owers are preparing the ground 
for the Pcibhakara theories to be expressed more fully but 
only in order to be met with from the Advaitist point of view. 
This task therefore is a riehauffi of the Prabhakara stand to 
be erhidsed from the Advaitist viewpoint Now, the main 

*' tanimScd drox yirrafatvMeuiuirutJi jtrmtyeivaii, jiiaiftvina promA- 
t^auUti, pranSlrpromifmirhMttf'TfifeUrddahedtptatye^atfra ffrShjfaffr/l- 
dtTB4. Uim&iidcrrtapUtodirupah frevKi/Snia»ytdtmr^petvdt, 
tmxdadirvpatrit prondtradUae^ — {PaneapidiJtd, P. 309). 

ohempretf/Hf<ai/Spi khinneAarmakarl^'n ffhafddipTatj/affetv^ivanitj/d^ 
ioAJepa, dnrcr/abodh^rarvpaayStnate dravyiUnok^hodfididrayridttditptnn 
iartfStK/A, hodhdtmakadrovjfdhdroprSdhiiiiyeM karviatvoA, ato Mktodofa 
itf46Mprdff*otted^ ~pftmitfpren*i/vti^bkiteruj>at^dditi -(T'aUitz^ffnd, 

aod). 
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objection to the Bbatu theory of tbc SeU &oai Pribhakara's 
point of view tbac the Sdf conceived m ii$ twO'fold aspect 
eotaila a great logical iocoDsuteocyj and faence auch a Self 
cannot be conceived at aU. Tbe Frabhakaias point out that 
the inert or unconsdous aspect (dratj&imaiui^ of tbe Self, aa 
conceived by the Bhaius, cannot be r^arded as the Self in 
its coiucious aspect (bodhStmokoiS), for the former aspect is 
common to both the Self and the not'sdf; hence it cannot be 
said to be the special cbaiactcrtstic of the Self. Then what 
remains to be called tbc true aspect of the Self is cewsciousness 
(bodha), but this coiudouauess being a fgindple which does 
•not admit of any parts, it becomes difficult for the 
Bblt^ to maintain that it should be transformed into the 
subjective as wdl as the objective aq>ects, as is held by the 
BhStms. This becomes therefore a real problem for the 
BhSttas CO hold cousisteotly which of the aspects of the Self 
should be r^arded as the real basis of it as both tbe subject 
and the object. Any one of the two aspects being unable 
to sbow the BbSt^i posiiiOD a tenable one, tbe Bbatu is forced 
to leave this illogical omceptioa of tbe Sell Hence Fadma* 
pada has occluded that tbi< bifurcaiion of the Self from the 
Bbat^i point'of view is challenged by tbe Frabbakai’a on the 
ground that the Self, consiuenUy speaking, cannot have any 
pari or aspect {arwhiatvSJ’^oScapSdiki, P. J09); bence tbe 
Self in the BbS;m theory should be regarded as non-transfestn- 
ing (aporiifAmirvat^bi^ to all intents and purposes to be 
conceived in ibe way the ^Sua conceives h to be. The 
PrSbbSkara advances the aigument ^inst tbe Bhicta as to 
the 'objectivity' of the Self as tbe lacier takes it to be possessed 
of. The former argues that the conscious aspect (bodJiStmaka) 
of the Self has to be admiued to be the object of knowledge by 
(be Bbatu, for if he does not so admit, his own thesis suffers 
from inconsistency. The Bhaita regards the Self as both tbe 
subject and object in cogniiioo, as has been indicated behxe. 
Tbe objective element in the Self is due to the unconscious 
(jada) aspect of it chat is objectively known by the consdous 
{bodha) element. Tbe Self, however, is sdbperceived in its 
entirety, for the mental perception (manasapratyak^^) of tbe 
Self reveals itself as the object Hence ihoo^ the Self is noc 
selMuminous, it knourj itself through the mental perception 
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tbai being; a separate phencmcncn objectifies tbv Sd( In cbac 
perception. He&cc self-consdou$nes$, according to the Bhatpi. 
is due to a separate xnomeui of intuition chat hclp» the belt to 
perceive itself. 'JTbis is possible due to tlie clement of con* 
.aciomQes&.( 6 od/u 2 ) inhering in ic, for the BliScia docs not seek 
to stuUiiy the Self as a mere unconscious entity (Ja^apafiartho) 
like his counter part, the Prabhakara. The mental intuition 
of the Self makes its own nature shine forth in the cometous. 
ness of the T—the conscious 1 ’ objectifying the unconscious 
I’^uc the 'r^consciousness is independent of being known 
by any cogniier. The mental intuition only licipj this 1- 
consdousness to be revealed in (he Bha^ia view. *'Kumurila, 
however," as Dr. S. N. Da^upta puts it. "thinks that the soul 
which is distinct from the body is perceived by a meutal per¬ 
ception (rnSnaui pratyahsa) as the substratum of the notion 
of * 1 ' or in other words, the self perceives itself by mental per* 
cepcion, and the perception of its own nature shines forth 
in consciousness as the 'I'.'’ (Hislory of Indian Philosophy — 
Vol. 1, P. 400). Again, as he says, "The self is no doubt 
known as the substratum of T but the knowledge of this self 
docs not reve 9 l itself necessarily with the cognition of objeas, 
Qor does the self show itself as the knower of all knowledge 
of objects but the self is apprehended by a separate mental 
intuition which wc represent a^ the 'I*. The self does not 
reveal itself as the kjiowcr but as an object of a separate intui* 
cive process of the mind. This is indeed different from 
TrSbhakara’s analysis.” (Ibid, F. 401). Thus the conscious pare 
of the Self, according to the Bhl^ta, must needs know itself 
as "coDsdousnese as the * 1 ," ot in other words, the meotal 
intuition must needs reveal the Self to itself and to nothing 
else (c£. svasamvedyoh sa bhavatiSSbarabha.^), Hence 
when Praka^aimayaii by way of analysing the charge of (he 
PrSbl^kara against the Bhatta says that if the Bhatm docs not 
adinf^ that the conscious aspect (bodhSlmoka) of the Self should 
know itself as an "object" in cognition (at least, in the mental 
intuiiioti), he commits a very great inconsistency, for his Self 
would not then become svayoThprakAia and samvidairaya. 
Mow, the sophisticated logician m%bc very naturally object to 
Frakafatmayati’s unphilosophic usage of the term foayam- 
prakaia with regard to the Self of the Shatia, for. in no 
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School of Miinlihi is the $df teguded as sv^ymprakaio 
(self-lumijaous). This rather loose usage of bcguagc is jarr¬ 
ing CO a strictly logical ear, but judging from our analysis above 
r^arding the nature of the Self a c co r ding to the Bl^cta- 
theory, is can be said wiihouc any fear of being contradicted 
that here swtyaihpraM&SaitMs oi the Self does refer to the 
fvasarhvedyatw of it, as the Bt^^tas tegud it to possess. 
The Prabhihara therefore advances the horns of the dikmina 
to bis counterpart, viz^ the Bha^, that if the conscious aspect 
of the Self be not the object (visayo) in cognition, iu cons¬ 
ciousness is called in question; for. iu sclf<ognitioQ 
vedyolM) caimot be established if it (ails u> the object of 
such self-cognition, and also iu conscious ebaraaer {samvidS- 
frayatvo) as the ‘'knower" or **cognizer’' of selfcogniuon is 
also jeopardised; on the ocher hand, if it is adxnitted as an 
"object’' its conscious character cannot also be established, for 
the prameya or the objective elunent belongs to the realm of 
the not self as the uncooscious entity per se. Thus the Bhatu 
is caught between th e two horns even on his own admission, 
that the Self cognises itself in its two-fold character of conscious¬ 
ness (bodhe) and unconsciousness (je4d), for he fails to estab¬ 
lish how the Self in iu cmuoous aspea can know itself as 
an unconscious entity, inasmuch as cannot belong 

to the realm of the "object** or not-self. and unconsciousness 
cannot belong to the realm of the “subject" or Self. Thus the 
mental intuition of the S^» as held by the Bhltu, becomes 
a myth, for it falls to give an adequate explanation of the 
phenomenon of $elf<ogTutioo or seifeonsdousness in the Self's 
conscious moment of reBectiMi as a conscious entity. In 
every self-consciousness, the seif not only knows itself but 
also knows it as a conscious entity, and if that conscious entity 
has to be ideated to the realm of the not-self in the BhSHa’a 
Overemphasis to explain the phenomenon, his case cannot 
stand to strict logic**. Hence the Prubhlkara shows that his 

** tMitimti ri «« r£? aa ett tratfoik' 

yrdSijdSr»aai»t irf iipa j !i Hw t idUpg r w^ J^ f wpQ f eo ^ tei Jdkif ra tH gabt 
inoteyd CaSreAa.yee9W)PWfa P. SIO). 

radi4^nae*ieitam, iSi fmSJiSiniyepaitiineSeA^, 

frAkyattetiddkimUt tmmedili—{TMT*dtp9Ae, P. 310). 
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explanation as lo the phenomeoon of self consciousness can 
be Logically established if the Sell is regarded as the conscious 
substrate chat is, however, known as such in every act of cog* 
sition including seU'CogQltion. Thus the Pribhakara would 
say that in every act of consciousness (samvit) the Self is 
referred to as the subject (grSkaka), the external phenomena 
as the object {grShya) and the four*fold contact (caiu^tay^ 
iannikoTsa) as the means of knowledge (£Taha^); hence the 
triad is always revealed in every act of cognition {iripufh 
pratyaksa) accordir^ to the Prabhakara theory of knowledge. 
Hence on the admission of the P^bhiikara the Self is, no 
doubt, an inert entity, but is not on that account a grahy^ 
or knowable entity like the external phenomena; for, the 
Self is always revealed as the substrate of knowledge in 
contradistinction with not-self which is the inert object of 
knowledge, through and through. Thus for the P»bha* 
kara in every act of cognition, there is a self-revealed principle 
of consciousness which he designates as samvit which vouch* 
safes for the subject as the svbstmU and the object as the 
field and the means as the instrument of cognition. His 
object>cognition (visaya^akoiyam), therefore, always necessa¬ 
rily implies the self-cognition {SltnaprSkotyam), for there is 
no need for him to recognise a different moment of self- 
consciousness. The Self as the subject is ever conscious of 
itself as the substrate of knowledge, and hence in his view the 
Self as the conscious seat of cognitions is a sufficient hypothe- 
s!8 to establish self'coosciousness. PraHlatmayaii suggests 
this aspect in the Prlbbakara theory when he says that, accord* 
ing to the Fribhikara, the Self has a predilection towards the 
aspect of substrate of knowledge and hence cannot belong to 
the realm of not*Sel£**. It is on this point of the Prabhikara 
that the Self is necessarily revealed when the object is known 
that, as we have seen, the Bbatta raised a strong note of protest 
and put forward his explanation of the Self in contradiction to 
the Prabhakara’s, so that the phenomenon of self-conscious* 
ness could be adequately explained. He started with tins 
theory of the Self as both ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ and 

*' taikpiMrafapaiiapOtitayS'A^rMfy $uit/Aiiii$aomonio‘Aatiiiira^—- 
P. 310), 
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shewed that when in aa act of cogoidon the object it known, 
the Self is not Mceisahlff known as the substrate of the cogni¬ 
tion. It is seU-perceived in its entirety as the unconscious 
aspect being known by the consdous through c menial ittCui* 
tion (mSitose praiyeX^. The nature and function of the 
menial, intuition chrou^ which Che phenomenon of self-per* 
cepdon originates have been discussed at length above. 
After all has been said and done, it is to be admitted that the 
Bhitu has made the Self at the moment of sclt-pcrcepdoii a 
Janus-ltke entity that through the process of a mental iniui- 
don “shines forth io consciousness as the T' *' (Dr. Da^upta). 
But Che PrSbbSkant's analysis of the endre Bldtu position 
reduced it to an illogical concept which the Bha{(a tiled co 
construct to explain the phenomenon of self-consciousness. 
Padmapida and Prakliacmayad have shown that the Piab* 
bakara has won the day his livat the Bham, by dis¬ 
regarding the illogical concept forced into the field by the 
Bhatca to explain adequately the phenomenon of self-cooid' 
ousnesi. The Prabhlkara's position of the revelation of the 
Self even along with the c^ject, therefore, stands as the last 
iorti of the Mimamsist inter^^tation of cbe Self. This inter* 
preiation, however, is sought to be controverted with all vigour 
by PadmapSda and ^tedafiy his follows, PrakaHtmayad. 
They show that the Prabbakan's analysis ^ the Self is any¬ 
thing but satisfactory from the viewpoint of che Advaitisc who 
regards che Self as self-luminous (svayamprakaSa). and there¬ 
fore refutes vigtrously che Prabhikaia view that ic is the sub¬ 
ject as ahahkara or the Ego ; tot the is never self-luminous, 
but is lighted up by che self-luminous Self which will be 
shown as identical with Consdousoess. This supreme task 
is undertaken by the illuscnous commenutors of che Advaica 
School. 

To controvert the theory of cbe Prahbakara and to bring 
out the Advaitisc posidmi with regard to the problem of (he 
Self and knowledge, PrakiSemayau following Padmapada 
shows thac che Self cannot be equated with Ego, the noc- 
eelf, an unconscious entity that has to be revealed ic the light 
of the Seif. Thus he adduces arguments to prove that the 
Self is not different from Consciousness and is selMuminous 
without depending on any further process of cognition. The 
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PrSbhakara holcU that the Self revealed as the substratum, 
of conscioxancss along with the revelation of the object. The 
Self, therefore, U according to the Prabhakara an unconscious 
locus of knowledge which being related to it makes it the 
cogniaer in a knowledgc^iiuation. Thus (he Seif is sharply 
divided from tJxe selMuminous consciousness (svaya7hprak<U& 
samvit) in the Prabhakara's analysis of it. Padruapada offers 
several alternatives to the Prabhakara to justify this bifurca¬ 
tion of the Self and consciousness in order to show that none 
of the alternatives can so justify and hence the Self as she 
unconscious £go cannot be logically established. The Ego 
as such is at pules asunder from the Advaiiist conception of 
Self as the selMuniinous principle of Consciousness. Hence 
Akhandlnauda's possible objection is Justified by his own 
words when he snys that ihough the should be established 
as distinct from the Self, yev by establishing the self-lumino¬ 
sity of Self, FrakafStmayad is perfectly within the liffiiu of 
the Advaitist explanation of the not-self as not selMuminous 
and hence the Ego being an unconscious principle per se can 
never be equat^ with the self-luminous SeU'^^. The first 
alternative of Padmap^a is with regard to the Self as the 
consciously revealed principle and the knowledge as the 
or^nated result (pramafiaphotam) being regarded as revealed 
unconsciously. That is to say, Padmapada throws this alier- 
nadve to show that it is just possible that the Prabhakara 
might mean that the Self j$ only revealed as the seat of know¬ 
ledge and hence as a consciously revealed principle, though it 
is. ill itself, unconscious; but the resultant knowledge as 
originated by the means (pramanapfutlatii jHanam) is revealed 
only as the unconscious iTislrument in the cognitive process. 
Thus it is (hat che Peubhikara m%ht easily claim to have 
established that the Self Is revealed not merely as the uncons¬ 
cious entity but as consciously expressed as the substratum of 
knowledge, while the instrumental knowledge, that self-lumi¬ 
nous consciousness also illumines, becomes merely a channel 
in the cognitive process to remain unconscious in its fuocdon 
with regard to the originated result. Hence sounding as it 

ahoAkltrmidtmor I t ahMhite'ndtmatxti^ eiddhAntind 
kifk $i‘cprekiUotre$idhoittna okoAkOra icT 

tUmesi'ijo/ldhaTiA eti'iri>r«ti£Mp6t, fhaiav(Tt^Tatfi'6dtf*anet P. 310). 
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doe& very couch against any logical coosisLcncy, thU altcmacive 
suggested by Padmaplda (fUmStmi eoiianyaprakalo'nubhavo 
fo4^pra kSf a ^ F emcapidiki. P. $10) does not go illcfically 
against the general Prabhaiara sundpoint of the tripuitpralya- 
Asa in an act ol cogniiioo. For, Consciousness (safht/i/) as <t 
selMuminous principle reveals the prema^ or the intrumen* 
Ul cause employed by the subject (pramSijvyapara) which is 
always inferred in an act of cognition. Thus the selMumi* 
nous samvU is regarded as the real resuliajit in an act of 
cognition which pre-supposes the iostrumciual causes (pm- 
ma^ or pramSirvySpSra). Hence strictly speaking, Padtua- 
plda's aieemauve, though somehow reconcilable with this 
promJno-aspect of cognition which can be said to bo an 
unconscious mode, does not very cogently be thrown to the 
Prabhakara. For, the Prabbikara can very well object that the 
alternative suggested by Padmajdda is bbouring under a mor¬ 
bid slate of complacent challenge. The Prabhakara would 
never allow anybody to street that the roultanc knowledge 
(pramS^aphalem) is ever fadtipraASia, as Padraa^mda suggests. 
It is, on the contrary, the very opposite of being fadepraJeaia ; 
it is selMuminous (soayampraiSht) as the revealer of the subject, 
(he object and the instruments in an act of cognition. In 
fact, while bringing out the position of the Prabhakara. 
Padmapida has himself shown that the onubhotv or pramtVi 
of the Prabhakara is distina h'om premSna as being self- 
luminous.**^ How Is it at all reconcilable when Padmapada 
himself makes a topsy-turvy suggestion to the Prablukara? *l'hc 
suggestion seems to be due to Padmapida's method of analysis 
in which he merely enumeraies possible alternatives with 
regard to the nature of the Self and Consciousness, and hence 
seemf to suggest that this first alternative is also a possible one in 
the Prabhakara theory, though actually it is dol Hence 
Padmai^da's suggestion, as elaborated by Prakafitmayati, tries 
to establish the self4ummo$ity of Consciousness from the Ad* 
vaitist point of view, discarding the possibility of making the 
prarnSnaphala of the PrSbAdAore to be ever r^;arded as reveal* 

praediaU, premOtam ta pnme/rrpifdfak nitiAmvmeyai — 

P. 306). 

atfJtfayeewoyA rf g w * •wilsrei srafamprat^tojitHa ffrahyamda^i/S, 
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ing ili€ subject and the object, itself remaming unrevealed. This 
possibility is finely suggested by Akhani^nanda and also by 
Praklficmayati in examinir^ this plausible aliernadve from a 
possible viewpoint of the Prabhikara.*®* 


^SAakah <33tidmtaya'vabh£»uj/sti, ffrohcnom yatf aw 

{PatteapAdikS, P. Wl). 

>** Qnvbh^roti/a tvoprokiiataifffbMkitaltit iimcnatcc grAAokaioi/S 
.lUidhoiSd/ianAt iboiAaA vikdpAvciara iti ceC inSmeA paiyopptvadt 

TibhAgo'bhyadhdyi, tatAApi yuhtAyuktAtva-nrTllpa^AfiAofh vint^iaioAbfutta 

iitf<fftA^ih^{Tattvadipaia, P. 310). 

ntnt^-^itpreiieianAfun’Hxa prtnnSijopA^atii cakfvrAditod vifOj/atadavo- 
AMmytdiii kulo viitaspAnavabAAts^^’^lFwmue, P. 911). 


CHAPTER VII 


AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF THE ADVATTIST CONS' 
CIOUSNESS—ITS SELF-LUMINOUS AND UNITARY 
CHARACTER. 

However. Prakaiatmayaii analyses peuifMe hypcihisis 
ot tEe PribhiLara in order (o show that anubhava or coasci- 
OMsntsi is not of the same status as the sense-organ like the 
eye which itself remaining unconscious or unrevealed cai^ 
vouchsafe for the revelation of the objective world. He 
shows that the sense-organ belongs to an altogether different 
category from that of cMisdousness, for the former is not U\e 
revealer of objects on its cvn m^is but on the ruerits 
borrowed from consciousness. Consciousness is always self* 
luminous and even if the Prahhakara stoops to accept this 
position, he accepts it with some reservations, for he tries to 
show that the prami^ is not self-luminous as it 

the instrumental cause of the resultant knowledge (pramarta- 
phala) that is self-luminous. This reserved acceptance of the 
self-luminosity of consdousness by the Prabhakara is. as we 
have indicated fully above, the target of criticism, for if we 
strictly follow the Prlbbakara epistemology wc shall merelf 
take the possibility of the unreveoUd 'pramS^aphala^ but 
the aauality of the pramS^ or pnutiatrvyapara. Even if 
consciousness is ever to be unrevcaled (as in the pramS^a' 
stage according to the Friibhikara), it may be th» in the stage 
of the pramSwphola also there may be such a possibility. 
But unrevooled consciousness as the revealer of the objeaive 
world is an epistemological myth. Thus even if the PrSbhi- 
kara tries to show that the phenomenon of consciousness is 
possible as the sense-organ like the eye to remain unrevealcd, 
Prakliaimayati is out to controvert this faint suggestion with 
all the f^ce at his command. He shows that consciousness is 
eva self-luminous and not due to any ocher conscious pheno¬ 
menon. Hence the category of the sense<«gan being uncons¬ 
cious and therefore dependent on consdousness for the reve¬ 
lation of objects and of itself is distinct from a selMuminous 
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tutiiy. Here Prakalaimayaii bring;8 in ihc exiamplc of ‘the 
ligfac of the lamp’ (pradipShka) w prove ihc phenomenon 
of selMiunioosity. Bui the opponent may object chat a$ 
consciousness is regarded as sclMuminous, so the light of the 
lamp cannot be regarded us such, and lienee the light of the 
lamp <chc example iu any inference) becomes of (he same 
category as the scnscorgun. Hence the proof of iufcrcncc 
being uncstablished due to the failure of the example 
{drftantMiddhCf, it also fails to make the seU-Iumiiious cate¬ 
gory of consciousness a logically established one. Thus coiur 
dousness can very well be of the nature as die Cint alceiitadvc 
seemingly tries to make it, it., unieveaJed in itself (Jadapra- 
kiio). To avoid any such logical conclusion, Prakaiitmayati 
clearly guards himself against the charge of the same nature 
of the unconscious sense-organ and the $elf*luminouj light of 
the lamp. He shows that there are two varieties of self- 
luminosity—one of the type of consdousness and the other of 
the type of the light of the lamp. True it is that the light of 
the lamp is not of the same nature as Consciousness which 
being self-luminous is the generator df knowledge; tbe former 
is, however, far from being the generator of knowledge, for it 
only reveals the objective world when k is objectively veiled. 
Thus there is a fundamental difference between the two 
inasmuch as the light of the lamp reveals the objective world 
By dispelling the objective veil, while consciousness reveals 
the objective, world by dispelling the epistemological veil. 
Still, PrakiiSimayati continues, there is a variety of self- 
luminosity even in the light of the lamp; for it dispels a veil 
on the objective world and is not dependent cm any other 
similar principle for this act. Hence it cannot be included 
in the category of. the sense organ, as the logical conclusion 
was leading us towards it; for, the sense-organ is out-and-out 
unrevealed and is never by itself the dispeller of any veil on 
the objective world. Thus the sense-o^ian like the eye is 
never capable ef itself to generate knowledge (as self-luminous 
consciousness) or to reveal the object by dispelling ihc veil 
of darkness (as self-luminous l%ht of the lamp). So it is nor 
very logical to conclude that selfluminosity of the light of 
ihe lamp cannot be established and hence self lummotiiy of 
<onsc{ou8ne8s is also untenable. On the contrary, selMumino- 
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sky of tht ligkc of ihe Jamp and of coasciOiunoss is well 
published, by -(heir oatur^ of revolaiion of the objective 
world by ihfmseh^, whereas the sense-o^ans cannoc reveal 
•Objects by themselves but by depe&diiig oq other factors of 
hnowled^"^ Thus it is that Pral^tmayati concludes that 
consciousness is selMussinoos as it is independent of any 
other conscious principle of the same nature with it and hence 
can by its revelatioo make revelation of the objective world 
possible directly without any intervening moment^ as the 
light of the lamp. This syllogistic approach towards (be 
problem of scl/'lnninosity of consciousaess Ivas been made 
here by PrakafStmayati by taking the example of the light of 
the lamp. In fact, PrakifitmayaU has all along been discus¬ 
sing self'luminosity of consciousness from the viewpoint of 
the li^t of the lamp, that is to say, from the viewpoint of 
independence of similar pnkiio or revelaiion.*** Thus the 
third alternative in Citsukha's analysis of the concept of 
svaprakSIaiva seems to have been suggested by PrakS^una* 
yati.*** Hence this syllogtstk conclusion arrived at by 
Prakaiaunayati to establish self-luminosity of consciousness 
seems to include both material and intcllecrual illumination 
as being on the logical plane, at least, though no: in (he 
ultimate niecaphysica! plane, similar concepts, with regard (o 
‘revelation independent of similar revelation’ (salSlTyapra' 
)t2SapTakaiyatvam). Praka£ltmayat) further elucidates his 
point by showing that the l^ht of the lamp is not revealed 
due to a similar revelation like the sensCK^rgan, the eye, for 
the eye does not reveal the light of the lamp which is by itself 
of (he nature of revebtioQ. The light eye has no part to 
play in the revelation of the sd£*revealed light of the lamp, 

jirmiddh^m Saitcvyar4dtAwiitf4>k«M hrif^, aa ladrt- 

hitogeih korcti (r»re p gm, P, 311)^ 

(raSStWlyaw, P. 312). 

^ MwdAsrvotjta ea T»irtT<(yM yrahUaryoSarrjW d w^anatfffl jHAiinta- 
fJgeaiyaMtkfdyA—(Firtffaatf, F. 306). 

fl9w6S«raA im areatfUyM ^rsidistyaSi'ekartdAv* 

rdSves. na yadtvawt MS SdrfsvaA. yetia fkafa UfaiMck^Tatetadipma, 
P. 506). 

’** $ajmyofr4kiUpraiUf alr am (f^rgyrarffpiiac, P, 3. hTin^fV S*gar 

Edn.J, 
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for the former is only necessary for the establishment of the 
contacts with the other-revealed (i.e., the light-revealed) 
objective world. Hence Prakl0iinayati concludes emphaci* 
cally that consciousness is never other-revealed, that is to say, 
is never unreveaUd whenever it exists {svosattaySm prakaiav' 
yaliTekovidhuraivSi). for, if the Prabhakara ever assumes that 
ic is so as he does in the case of the pramona or pram&tTvyA- 
pSiu from which there may be a possible doubt with regard 
CO pram&napkala also, there is no certainty of the valulity of 
knowledge, (or knowledge may be believed to arise without 
certifyir^ that ic is revealed whenever it arises and thus an 
epistemological unceruinty alw'ays atuches itself to know* 
l^ge at its exiscenc stage. But this unwarranted uncertaincy 
of knowledge when it arises will nullify all behaviour and 
action.'*® Prakl^cmayati further examines the possible argu¬ 
ments from the opposite side that seek to show that there 
need not be any such unceriainty for the fact that the consci¬ 
ousness as belonging to the subject (pramStr—shAt U consci¬ 
ously revealed) may vouchsafe for the existence of the subject 
and the object through a medialing unconscious revelation 
(jadSnubhavabalSt). He shows that this modlhed hypothesis 
of the FrSbhakara cannot stand the scrutiny of reason inas¬ 
much as the unconscious mediating revelation cannot directly 
(soAmi) be the cause of the revelation of the consciousness as 
belonging to the Self (though this position is controverted by 
the Advaidst, as Consciousness and Self are not diEerent cate¬ 
gories) for there is no need for such revelation directly 
through any mediating principle, because Consdoosness as 
such is directly revealed; if it be said that this unconscious 
mediating revelation reveals the consciousness of the subject 
by effecting the relation with the object (vifayoparagahetut- 
vSl). Prakaistmayati says that such a modification of the 
inteiJeet (buddhi) or of the mind (aniafiharatia) (as the 
Sahkhyas and the Advaiefsts respectively recognise) can be 
accepted by the Advaitist, for it only makes the subject (fnStr 
or pramStr as limited by -ihe adjuncts like buddhi etc.) 
dependent on the modification. But when the Self or Consd> 

^ tatmdd i-vovaAU/tpradlpasyevenvSAaunifSpiMprojkSiamjfuitve pradipa- 
praMiatvtwt pif>Huytbtm'<ih^(Uapraee*ffa P. 312), 
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ousaess as equaled with it is regarded as sclMuininous, there 
is no logical relevance lo acbnii dependence on the modific* 
alien tor its revelation.Hence to establish ihcir position^ 
ihe Prabhakaras might attribute unconsciousness (jadalva) to 
ihe activity ot consciousness or the unrevcalcd mediaiing 
pro^s through which consciousness is revealed, but this 
position U also logically untenable. What l^rakSiSimayaii 
means to by iliis aliemativc is that ihe activity 

through which there is a revelation of cousciousi^ess luiLdn be 
regarded as a necessary pre-requisite, and this activity being 
always present coxuciousuuss as a selMuminoua principle can 
be esublished. Thus even though Praka^lmayaU had previ¬ 
ously reduced ^t the PrSblwkara position is untenable from 
Che point of view of the unconscious mediaiing revciaiion 
^mmaya or pramalrvySpSra). yet if there is again any possi¬ 
bility from the PrabHikara's point of view ihat there is a 
necessary aclwity {ceiayoli/inya) before the revelation of 
Mmvtt, then that possibility is also illogical arid ui^iouhded 
For^ this activity will enuU an uncalled-fgr rtgres^us ad 
tnfinUum und. therefore, will never be self-cstablished. Thus 
the necessity tor which its aid was called in will never materi¬ 
alise. Prakaiatmayati shows ihai ihis activity {ceUsaaUkriyS^ 
beii^ unconscious in itself (tor it is as unconscious as .the pre¬ 
vious unconsaous mediaung revelaaon).**" will require a fresh 
activity tor its revelation, and so on ad iniinilum. Thus will 
never be any landing-ground tor comdoumess xo be revealed In 
fact, the ^If being in unison wiiU Consciousnc« from ihc Ad- 
wiitist point of view, there ^vill be a merely untallcd-for i'egnssui 
ad infimlum to assume any cciayaiiAnyS, tor the former is. 
always self-luminous. Thus consciousness being never depen¬ 
dent on any activity must be self-revcaled, and both Padma- 
pda and PrakSfatmayaii now indicate the Advaiiist position 
by showing that the Self is not known through self-l,Ominous. 


srsf^^arnaectftmifmrMyrA^^, P. 313 ) 

H 0 rt igain Piik3«Un*V*« hhi* u the posslbjiltv of the uncofl. 
of annhf^itrepA^n (of. ?U7T/Inubh<i>iiph^t<n7a4«^ii. 

Of it. In fart, it procoeds from the Msumptlon of Uie PrublinkiMs as to- 
tli* remoinin? nm^voefed. 
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^ustiuu.ncss, bui is Ccmsciousness « und tliercforc self- 
luminous.'*' This prepares the ground tor cxammation ol 
the second alternative posed by Fadmapada to Prabhakara, 
for in this alternative there is the posing of the question, via., 
are both ihc Self aud Consciousness sdf-illumined ? iTns 
assuiuptioii is not accepted by the Advaitise on obvious 
erounds, for in his opinion there is no schism between the 
Self and Consciousness. Thus this alternative is shown to ^ 
illogical by Piai^acmayati, following Padmapada, for the 
face that there cannot be any cogent theory of mutual depen¬ 
dence and an interrelation between two entities of equal 
acatus Hence Akhandananda in his TallvudipanA shows 
that firstly, the Self iuid Consciousness, bc:i^ both ^f-lumin- 
ous. cannot be mutually dependent (as the Prabhakara will 
hold), like two equally conscious persons,*^* and that secondly, 
there cannot be any relarion of consdousaess to Self for the 
fact that no such relation is possible by itself as that iflll 
^lail Che Self to be of -the same category as the objective 
world and not self-luminous nor through any other sniuy as 
that will also necessarily entail the previous ‘knowii^ of the 
Self which will go against its self-luminosity. Thus the 
Prabhakara, being impelled ou the horns of the dilemma, will 
not be able to csubluh relation between the Seif and Consa- 
.ousness logically.*Even if the Prabhakara tries to establish 
that even tisough the Self is related with consciousness as 
being conscioiis, yet is not revealed as such; just like 
the consciousness belonging to a different person is not 
revealed to me iaspice of the fact th« such comdouaness 
i$ revealed to the subject of consciousness. Padma^da and 
followir^ him Piakafacmayacj controvert this him. They 

toJa 

.etr«yaiiltriyaatro$Oiii/)rtttajiitab^[P^espAtlii:Cl, P 313). 

ett<BUy6pi ^odfpaatXSJi Ij/alvSfrtUpitH-nyCmviittht fl dOfOpcU—HtG'i 

froiii^9<ip>>oienel^{7u'aTeBu, P. 313), 

, eiUvahhat'ttrdt, jiwr«Mrf. 

ragac^itf/artlab^iTeUvadiprma, P. 5l3), 

nr iiiAriddtni4iein3«r^/ui& (TfAyaS? t vt3/iycna? \ 

tva^rahqnanant^ttja traprotipogik^oniandhagraA d(re<sw bhm'Af, i ragr^ 
Juini cfl ii^oifQteaiiTaMAga^. nipi rfriKyoJ, rdwiwrahanamartfar^^a 
Udi-Utiiituamhondk<iiT<Oia}iyr)g&t UutgrahoifcA vCppim~-na ca lod 

pufyeu a\:aprote2iafrar!nilh/fi-“{T<tifradtpane, P, 313). 
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show that Lhci'c is jio nc(;essiLy diat ihe Self should remaia 
unrevvuled aUhough ic is the seat of consciouiucss and is cons' 
cious, for die analogy of othcr*rescing consciousness being 
uiircveaJcd (o fM is not ihe Ic^cal basis for such assumpeiou. 
¥ov, us they make ic clcai'. ihcre is a fundsmenial difference 
between consciousness belonging to ibc subject and conscious* 
ness inferred in ibac subjeer, \v'hcncc it should follow 
iogically that former consciousness being directly revealed to 
the subject is ue\cr unrcvealcd, und the liiticr one remains 
uiuevcaled to ihc inferring subject. 'Hius the Self as coixsci* 
ou$ being related with consciousness should not be equated 
with the lacter category of consciousness inferred to the indivi¬ 
dual, for it is CO the individual always revealed as such. The 
Self that is conscious (at least in the Prabl^kara contention of 
dualism) is not unrcvealcd to the coixsdous individual, which, 
on Vedantist intcq>reiation, tan be equated with ;Tva. Heuce 
the fii’a being unseparaced from its hclf ua being related with 
consciousness alwu)*s experiences it us revealed, as lus consci¬ 
ousness is rtlways revealed to him. Thus the Self which a 
particular individual flva experiences within may be 
unrevealed to another Individual, like Ins consciousness. But 
the Self or Consciousness does not on that account become 
unrevealed to the particular individual*'®. This is the audble 
of the Advaita dialectic of selMuminosicy (svttprak&iatva) that 
is brought out by Padmapada and Pral^atmayatl, and their 
exposition by way of comroverling the Prabhakara view is 
leading tis cowards the Advaitise vie^v of the Self, clearly but 
imperceptibly; for, as we see here, the Self being regarded as 
selMumiuous like Consciousness in which there is complete 
exclusion of their being revealed to other individualized cen- 
sres (puTUsantarasaThvfdana) is surely an indication that there 
as no dualism between them, but they are one in essence of 
self •luminosity. There is therefore no room for their ever 
being regarded as unrelated, or. even though related, as 
nnrevealed, for the Self as Consciousness is always revealed by 
itself"®. 

' firufenUiroscMi reitunavods ryn cadhSfiitJiti taS 

jnJMJuiiniti (Tirffrantf, F. 314), 

etfavehiMctiHM sraprakSiatt'UHt, n^lmanoitu eryam* 
MtoUal teeprukOiatcon^TaUiQdlpaM, P, S14j. 
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The third altcrnaiive put forward by Pndiuapiida and 
elaborated by PraVIfatmapti is chac the Self is unconscioua 
and consciousneis as inhering in it makes it revealed**^. But 
ihis alternative seems to go against the very fundaxncnuU of 
the problem as it tries to make the Self revealed on the 
strength of the self*rcvealcd comelyusuess. The alternative 
primarily aims to make the Self unconscious (jadasvorupa) per 
se and the consciousness that is self-revealed vouchsafes for ica 
revelation. How can it be consistently said that the Self is 
revealed on the strength of the self-revealed consciousness i 
Akhandanancla in his TatlVAdipana tries to bring out the real 
implications of snch an alternative following in theToot-st^ 
of Pra}^tmayati. He says that it is a logical' question b‘ ask 
what is the real implication of trying to establish the Self as 
a revealed entity when this alternative Only makes Conscious* 
ness as self*revealed»^'\ But he shows that Frald^5tmayatr 
analyses this alternative of hU preddcestcfr, i^admapada, to 
show that it is really untenable for the fact that consciousness 
iKing regarded as inherii^ in the Self to make it revealed is 
in no way a valid theory. The Self being relegated to the 
realm of the unconscious cannot be made conscious on the 
strength of consciousness inspitc of the best endeavours of the 
Pribhikara. To make consciousuess a completely detached 
principle from the Self will rather go against its revelation; 
hence it must be admitted that the Self is not unconscious 
pet se but is fwcessarily conscious. That being admitted, the 
AdVaitlst position comes very near the mark; for the Self then 
becomes conscious by iieelf without its dependence on an 
extraneous principle like .consciousness. 'To ’ achic%'e this 
objecrive PrakaSatmayaU analyses very cogently the real impli¬ 
cations of this alternative. He shows that consciousness as a 
separate principle which Is self-revealed should either be a 
q^ity (^nfl) or an object (drovyc) or an act .(Purina), but 
none of these suppositions makes its nature esublUbed as the 
Pitbbakarai want it to be. AkhandSnanda shows that the 
FrSbhIkaras as the Naiyayikas regard it as a pina, the Sankh* 

arrt jn^vrnrfipalfiPaftr/ipa^U-A. 

Pp, aiO-311). 

tamvidch eiop^taMeinif le^kamUnonotta/i^pAdoT’a/iil Toxi/adh^' 

ksTa:^y6ditt—[TaUrfittjptma, P. 314). 
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y»s as a dravya the Bhltus as a karma (cL gurya Hi 
Tirkika‘2*7ahhSka/adnlintyoklam, dras/yauiili S5fikhyaf2>alA’ 
manusriya, karnseti BhSXiemaianusareva — TaUvodipana. P. 
314). PrahlAUDa)‘ad reduces ihe suppoduotis of guna and 
clravya to their UDCenable ebanda. a^ tries to show that the 
supposidoii of guna necessarQy leads us to the Advaitist theory 
of the selMoniinosity of .the Self. To do this, he shows that 
>consdousiicss cannot be a /Carina or act. as the fiha^ hold ic 
to be, for. to make it a Aer7jui Is U) rob it*of its nature of revel' 
aiion (prakaSSlvtt) and effect (phafalva) of the iDsuiinienGs. of 
•cognition. Whai PmluiiaiikiayaU means 4$ that the Bhatta 
recognises revelation (prakSSilva) as the characteristic of conS' 
ciousness, but this charactorisdc being inferred from the qua¬ 
lity of knownmess or jnHaiS (as be does rcogiiise consrious* 
ness as self-revealed) there is the possibility of revelation of 
cotuciousoess as an jaferred effect. Hence Prakiiitmayad^s 
suggesdon brings out these aspects of the Bbata coniendon 
but shows that it is untenable. Reveladon, eveu by the indirect 
method of inference, of consciousneas is not tenable in the 
Bhaiia contention of consciousness as an act (karma), for the 
BhStia regards cousdouscess that is revealed as the effect 
Inferred from (he sdMuminous knownniess (jnSlalS). It has 
been said above that **this self-luminous quality makes know¬ 
ledge (jaSna) to be inferred in the Self aijd therefore know- 
led^ as a product adhering to the Self is sou^t co.be estab' 
lished by Bhac^ by the inferential proef.” U ^hscioua' 
ness is thus reduced to an effect by r^arding it as a product 
act, then it cannot be said to be revealed, for an aa is not the 
resultant reveladon. This a^ect is deaxly brought out by 
AkhandSnanda when he mys that an act does not make for 
the revelation of itself as the resultant of the act (ktiyaUX 
gamyadivae sariwedanasya prakSJatvam fui bhavait). To save 
this unwarranted conduaion the Bhatta may seek to establish 
chat rev^riorr of the act is posdble bedmse of the fact chat 
be rec^itfsQ consciousness (the act) as the resulunt product 
(pramAnaphalalvSi’TattuuiiparUL P. 314)^ still hb position is 
untenable. For, he thus makes the act the resultauc itself 
which u untenable. The act is what is the process and the 
resultant is what is the effect and the two can never be 
equated. The resulunt h the eod 4^ the process and is ,si6c 
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the process by itsclE. AUundaLnuida bric^ out this position 
dearly when be say’s: no ca — pramonaphcUiwt prakSiefvoinih 
yapi vacyaiH; kHrmalvc pftaIali>aiySnupapBtlfriiyarlhah— 
Tattva^pand. P. 314). If tnou'ledge is r^arded strictly as 
an act, it must be regarded as tlie act that oiigioaies some 
result (phata) io the object: otherwise the subject and the 
object cannot be related in knowledge. Hence the Bhattn 
starts from tbb hypothesis* that jHiiafS or knownness of the 
object being die rmuliaju of the knowleJge-situadou makes 
die act of ktiowlcdgc an iitferrcd product or strkily the proces¬ 
sus which adheres to the Self, aitd the resultant of knowlcdg;c 
i9 revelation that is the quality of sclMuoiinous known-ucs» 
adhering to the object. Thus it is clear that the Bhatu theory 
trying as it does to make knowledge adhering to the beU as an 
act cannot by any stress of tbe imagination make it revealed. 
This is the substance of tbe position maintained by Padma- 
pSda, Praka^itma^ati and Akhandinaoda gainst tbe 
position of knowledge as an a« 

Prakafatmayati next examines the Sahkhya view of know* 
ledge which according to it is an object {dravya). The 
Sahkhya conception ot knowledge regards vr<ri or the reflec¬ 
tion of the ^rtise or Self that is consciousness pa se on tbe 
unconscious principle cA bttddhi (iniellca), the first product of 
inert matter (praktl!}. Thus Piu-e Consciousness being reflec¬ 
ted on unconscious intellect makes for the origination of 
empirical knowledge through the x>rili or psy’choeis or modific¬ 
ation generated by biiddlti. But this empirical vrilijiiaM is 
according to the SaAkhya an object, a product that is of the 
status as the external object belonging to the biwuli/ut 
oc etooencal world. To refute such a sutk theory of know¬ 
ledge Prakiiiimayati shows that such a view wiU either make- 
tbe Self as not fully conscious of the object or as coitfcsou.^ of 
all the obfecls simultaneously at the origination of one know¬ 
ledge. Both these alternatires will do harm to the epistemolo* 
gical behaviour of mankind. If knowledge be r^aided as an 
object, as the Sahkhy'a suggests, then it Mill be either of inflni* 
tesimal (anu), middle (madkyama) or inflnJte (mahal) dimen¬ 
sion (poriTnSna). If it is infinitesimal or middle in dimension,, 
then know'ledge will reveal only a part of the object with 
which tbe Self tlirough the aniehkarana is in contact. But 
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Ouit will spell disaster for iht full knowl€d8;c of an object as 
never being realized by the Self. Akhandanaoda. suiting as 
he does to defeod this position, also shows that ic is finally 
untenable. He says in favour of the position that even by 
contact with a fractional part of the body, sandal paste can 
make the whole body fragrant; similarly knowledge, even 
though connected with a small portion of the object, can 
make possible for the Self to have full knowiedge of it. But 
he shows that revelation of an object supposes a contact estab¬ 
lished beiwccn tlte subject and cbc object, but knowledge 
being of infinitesimal or middle dimension cannot establish 
such a contact in full. 'I'hc analogy of the sandal-paste can- 
net stan<l. for knowledge is not a component (mwyava) 
entity, for which reason it cannot also be conceived as extend¬ 
ing {vtiaranaTilay^r 'Xhe middle dimension of knowledge 
wlU, moreover, make it dependent on the ovayavas or compon¬ 
ent paru, but it is not possible for knowledge, a partless eohty. 
If knowledge is held to be of infioite dimension, then it will 
make the Self, the substratum of it, as possessing inhnitc know¬ 
ledge at any particular moment of cognition. Bm empirically,- 
the Self is never infinitely conscious when any knowledge arises, 
in ic. Thus in no wise can the SIfikhya hold that knowledge 
can ever be a component entity (dravya) which position jeopar¬ 
dises the empirical univcnc of the Self's knowledge. Hence 
PrakafStmayati proceeds towards the analyses of the remaining 
alternatives as to the name of knowledge as held by ibe 
NaiySyikas and the PmbMkaras. He shows that accordit^ 
to this view, consciousness or knowledge is a quality (£ui?a) 
adhering to the Self which is its substratum. Thus knowledge 
attaches to the Self which being inert according to these 
Schools becomes conscious of the objects whenever such attach¬ 
ment occurs. Thus the quality of consciousness makes the 
Self, otherwise unconscious, as conscious, Prai«f5tmayati 
examines this view of consciousness as a quality adhering to- 
the Self and making the btcer revealed through ii. He says- 
that thU view of the Naiyayikas and the Prlbhlkaras unneces¬ 
sarily supposes consciousness as a distinct quality belonging to 

i6ray<iroli e»iva!/avapmart>nnml‘-fifa vyfi/MW- 
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the Self and mailing it revealed. If reveUtion be the mark of 
the Self, then it u better u> admit, as tbe Advaitisu do, 
that it is selfTeveaied or sdlduminout. To posiuUce the Self 
as uncooscious and then to establish it as possessing the 
quality of cooscioumess is a greater step in the epistemological 
and mecaphysical conceptions of the Self; it mak^ an unneces* 
sary schism between ihe Self and Cottsaousness by making the 
fallacy of postolaiing it as unconscious. To avoid these ten¬ 
dencies that lead to the essemral nature of tbe Self being 
umovealed by itself, the Ad^aicisc hoids that die Self is essenti¬ 
ally Consdousne&s that is self-luminous, and not the scat of 
consciousness. Hence PrakaiSunayati fallowing this Advaitist 
theory shows chat Consciousness like the light of the lamp is not 
dependent on any other sittuUr entity for its revelation. This 
Consciousness ^ain is not boro or odginaied in the Self which 
being essentially CofiscicusTtess do^ not wait fe^ such Consci¬ 
ousness to originate. Thus the Self is nothing apart from 
Consaousness which being revelation in is never a 

created or originated entity, for such revelation is eternally 
present without any previous absence of Hence the Self 
being eternally cMucious is self-luminous and not dependent 
oo ar^ extraneous consdousness, as such extraneous consci¬ 
ousness is never originated in it, but is the eternal nature of it. 
Thus tbe Advaitist p<»tion as brou^c out by PrakafStmayaii 
following the slight hint of bis predecessor, Padmapada, (i^iVF 
ye'pi kalpe'nkchalo'pySlmeioa ciiiprahSia Spadyaie: PaheapS- 
Aiko, P. 315) brings out the full implkauons of the. Advaituc 
conception of the Self and Cousdousness, Id doing so, he fol¬ 
lows faithfully Che characteristic of self-luminosity as expound¬ 
ed by him, via,, independence, of any other stmijar entity fo^ 
revelation {iajSiiyaprahSiSntaTwt^Tapeksym} as established on 
^the anglagj^of the light of the lamp. Here also he brings out 
'*'wdle elabOTittly chat such self-luminosity is not the ‘■^g^n rial 
mark of Consciousness alone, but also of the Self as being in 
essence Consciousness, like the smt in essence being revelation 
^ not anything apart from It Thus herem also he brings 
in a material illumination, the revelation of the sun, as being 
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the example (dr^foftia) to establish seU*himinosity oE the SeU 
as not being dtSercuc in essence from selMuminous^ Conscious* 
jiess. Hence PrakliStraayati is driving at the thesis he has laid 
'down—that.of jclMuminosity {svapyakaialva )—and is showing 
'that the Self is selMuminous as being iu essence one witli 
Consciousness.*'* 

The discussion as to the nature of knowledge, a^ >,g>ticcivc(l 
in the view, is carried on for further examination 

Prakailimayati following the hint of his predecessor, Padma- 
plda. The discussion centres round the view of the middle 
•dimension {madkyania-paimanalva) of knowledge that is a 
possible alternative in the Sli^khya view of knowledge as un 
object (dravya). It has been already examined by them xs lu 
which hypothesis this view will lead to, and it hajt been shown 
that such a hypothesis cannot work well, for, it will roakc 
•knowledge, a pardess entity, dependent on its parts (avayavas) 
—a view which is an absurdity. Yet Padmai^a .by x hint 
•opens this possible alternative for further discussion,, and 
Prakaiaimayaii and Akhajidananda examine it. fully. . Padma* 
plda says that it is granted.that knotvledgc is of .middle dimciv 
sion (madhyama-parimana),. an alternative making knowledge 
dependent on its parts. But this granting itself is vitiated by 
•the fact that knowledge or consciousness is not dependent on 
.any other entity or entities (like its parts) except the Pure Self 
(.^fman).**® From this faint suggestion PrakaiSlmayati and 
Akhand^anda try lo bring out the full implications of tbis 
possible alternative and after full scrutiny reject it as unten- 
.able. PrakafSiroayati shows that even if knowledge or conscious* 
ness be regarded as of middle dimension {madhyamapari’ 
maiui). there may not be any inconststcucy in inaking.it depen* 

' dent Oil parts: for, it may be urged that though knowiec^c, pr 
-consciousness is depende;^c. on. parts, it is aU ihe.sarw,4^MU 
•dent on the .P.ure Self,, as .an ;carthen jar (ghuto), ihsiigH depfei 
dent.on iu .component parts (kapSUu), is dependeht on the 
:grou|id (b,hfiiaUi).sts its locus (fidhisihana). Hence knowledge 

”*ffNRaZr« tafi fHmaUn jiraJciiaguw Hi jjn<IifMradaiin& trot/ak/proiaia 
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ruay well be said lo have as i» locus (adhulhana) the yvit Self 
(Atman), even if it is of middle eompodie dimendon. Pra- 
kS^tmayati himself refutes ibis view by showing that there is 
a of difference beit^wi the canheu jar and pure cons¬ 
ciousness or knowledge, both of which are sought to be depen¬ 
dent on an exirantf»u» locus (edhMhdM) us composite entities. 
But as consdousiicss or knowledge is pure and indivLublc for 
tiic fact that it is iKH scrmeihing other than the Pure Self which 
it muse ptc-4uppwc as iis locus, it cannot be said with any 
logical argument that iheie i# no inconsiswncy in Us being 
regarded as a composiic entity, dependent on the Pure Sdl. 
The earthen jar ftfe-*upp««s an extraneous locus, like the 
ground, but pure consciousness is ooi different from iis 
supposed locus, i^., l‘urc bdf. Thus there U a fundamental 
difference in their nature which esumot draw any analogy 
between them. Prakisatmayati furiher shows that consdous* 
ness or kruwledge shines In its own li^t and haice cannot be 
equated with the earthen jar that is revealed by an 
cxicmal lighL The lamp reveals the ^ as a disuoa 
et^tiiy, but Pure Consdousneg as revealing the external 
objects diincs in its own li^t and makes Hself as the ground 
of all revelation, i.e., Pure Self- Thus PraUiitmayaii's analy¬ 
sis of the Advaita view is in conformity with the nature of the 
Self as Pure Consciousness that shines its its own li^t and 
vouchsafes for the rcvdaiion erf every other entity lying out¬ 
side. He sdeks to his pccv(ously*atpounded view of self- 
luminosity that material iliutnination of the light of the lamp 
is the ground erf analog)' d intellectual illomination of a>nsd- 
ousnefi—1 view seemlc^y unorthodox in the Advaidst ioier- 
{vetadoB.^^ Yet as has been amply elaboeased by us above 
PraklfScmayati's thesis of self4umioosity on these both 
categco^ of illumination is not inconsistent in the 
least. He only suggests the omr-dependence of the selMumiA- 
ous principle on any other factors outside itself and chat may 
be r^arded as quite Advaidst on epistemological and meu* 
physical interpreradons. However. Akhan^anda In Lis 
Tativadipana brings out Prakaiacmayati's attempt to .id<luce 
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furihcr proofs (cf. pi'atnai}unlarnpeksay5 prcchali^y'ivaraiia.. 
P. 315), iLi spi’iiiging out of the opponeuis* {i.c., upholders like 
the SiAkhya of composUc co>iscious7iass dependent on a locus), 
dissatisfaction on ibe Advaiiui conception of the ct^uuifou of 
Pure Consclousiie»a and Pure Self. These opponents imi) urgc^ 
as Akhandauanda shows, that even consdousneas as the reveal* 
er of the objective world, may be regarded as separate from (be 
Seif; for, it U seen in the objective case, like the destination 
(say, village) of du: ;\ct of 'going' {gaviiknya) diat die former 
is separate from die act adhering to a different entity (i.c., the 

subject) diau ibelC (cf. the grjiuiiiuiicul dictum_ {wasauiaveta- 

hriyapfialoBlihaiii karinauam). 'I'hus the expression 
*mayd avagaliih' (known by myself) like the expression ‘maya 
goto gidmah’ (village reached by myself) may well be consis* 
tendy used, even if the 'act of knowing’ as revealing the mean* 
ir^ of someihtng is not strictly enforced as non^Serent from 
the subject, the Pure Self. For, It may very well be said that 
the meaning is discovered by the Self through a conscioustiass 
that is mei'ely an instrument of, and, never identical with, the 
Self'^h Thus it is clear from the analysis of Akhandananda 
that the AdvaitUt contention of the iion-diflcrcncc of the Self 
aud Consciousness has to lie explained further, so dial Uic 
opponents' viewpoint may not stand. This task of proving the 
Advaidst thesis is uken up by Prakafatinayati following his 
predecessor. Padmapada, and is ably elucidated by bis follower, 
Akhandananda. Prakis2tmayati shows that the Pure Self is* 
n(»)*diaereiic from Pure Consciousness on logical and cpistemo* 
Ic^cal grounds. Tbc Pure Self as one, eternal entity (ekah 
sthayySSma) is logically to be upheld as the abiding principle 
of all knowledge. Now, epistemologically speaking, this know* 
ledge is an indivisible entity that is aUo eternally abiding in all 
our conscious moments; for. knowledge itself does not change 
from moment to moment as the objects or contents of know* 
ledge do. Thus Knowledge or Consciousness having no inter* 
nal fragmentation n not diSerent from the Pure Self which is- 
the ground of all our conscious momentt. 'Tliis knowledge or 

**’ {frUma}’ ifi/uli* •f^B^iiyam!f:rt!/an9aif/rtt(riit yfifJt/l 
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Consciousucss is Puie Spiiic or Self is suppoiiol l>y ihe 
fact chat ueithei is a knowable entity like the excanal' object. 
Either sitines by ic$ owq i^t and li^ts up the whole know* 
able universe. Thus the on^ indivisible principle of all our 
•coiiKious moments, is the Pure Self as Goifedousness and not 
the Pure Self besides moments of coasdoosness, Akhan^nanda 
finely brings out these a^umcuis in a syllogistic fohn thus*: 
AI ma an ubhot^mtSttricyalCf samvidkarmatMnadhiiiora^tvc 

SAfyapti/vkMivii, samvidoadityanhah _ (Taitt/ddipano. P. $15). 

I'his probaus (^Iti) viz., samvidkoTmc^nadhihara^ive 
SALyapyarokfaiwi is the ground of self-lununoacy as the Ad>'ai' 
lists propound, and this probans here follows from Prakific- 
mayati’s similar analysis of Consciousness (samvedana or 
sathvit) as not being the object of any knowing (ouul>/ievSdAl- 
nasiddhikasya ea insayovadoflStmatvil^Vwarana. P. SI5). 
Now, the thesis of the Advaidsts that in Consciousness there is 
•no internal fragmentation due to the changing slates ^ know* 
ledge is sought to be prosed by PrakalStma^G, f^fenving 
Padmaf^a. PadmapSda shows that there wcmld have'been 
the necessity of a double assumption in the case of regarding 
^Consciousness as the object of our knowing in difiereiit 
moments of knowledge; for, that position would first posit 
'that there axe inner fragmentary bits in Consciousness which arc 
known dificrenily on different occasions of our knowing the 
external objects. But that would again lead us to the concep* 
tion of a uuiperml consciousness (samSr^m sajhviUvam) like 
the uiiivei^ cowhood (sdminyam gotoam). How'cver, that 
w*ould be going against the logi^ and episiemologicul accuracy 
‘that follows from the viewpoint of the Advaidsts who advocate 
that the ihomeacay bits of consciotUD'eas can nevs be posited a» 
disiiM from the Pure Consdousoess, except by (he admission 
-of the variatiozis of objective f o iiii s^**. The epistemological and 
logical defects in the adt^ssion of a wihersal like Conscious¬ 
ness distinct from exisceoc states of coosdouaiess arc nicely 
^irou^t out by Prakifitmatati and Akhandananda. Pfa- 
kaiSofiayati shows that the defect of the admission of greater 
postulation (kaipn^geumiddo^) naturally ensues upon the 
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admisiion of wdi a view; for, he that tve have Aret to 
poiic the euiteiicc of individual sutes (^iie^bheda) that are 
then to be posiuJaied as die fragmentations of the universal 
Corudousnew IsamAnyabheda) aud that wiil land us into im* 
necessary double postulation. AkhundSuancIa further dai’illcs 
the position by 8a)ing that ihc opponents* viewpoint leads us 
CO the position of the double postulation from which.; the 
Advaiiist can casil) extricate hiinsclf. For, according to •‘the 
Advaiti^r Cojisciousuevs as pure and indivisible ia the Mil) 
Truth, whereas the differences in it arc all apparent vauying 
front occasion to occasion dne to the objective lorms^ -Hence 
he can easily posit ons prindplc—the>’^lUp«yesive 
ness, by -jgnctfing the fragmentations.* alte^tber,:. .But .the 
opponent lus,*out*of sheer bad Iog^,>tc>>posit both the Univer* 
sal CoRscsousness and the fragmentary states, whereafter he can 
say that the fragiucntions arc (he outcome of die Universal 
Consdousness. But he hus all the same the position of both 
the Universal and the individuals, from which defect of 
unnecessary posuilation {kalpanri^Mrftva) ihc Advaltist is 
immune.**® The Advaiiist position that Consciousness has no 
internal fragmentaiiort [svAffiiab^iedahhai/a) Is established by 
Prakaiaimayati by the argument that such internal fragineni- 
ation is untenable for the fact that Consciousness as Pure Spirit 
is not iy itself fragmented even internally r but all. (he frag- 
menwilons are due to the objective variations. This argu¬ 
ment dncivaduced by Padmapada with the examples of 'consci¬ 
ousness-of blue’ (nllrtsrtihun) and ‘consciousness * oC'yellow* 
{^tasihvit) to cstablWi the Advaltist theory of indivisibility of 
Gonsdousnes^ as such is, as Is su^ested by AkhandSnanda, 
likely to be challenged by the opponents; for, as ha say« they 
might argue that as Consciousness is the revealer liie a lamp; 
it has internal changes from the changing modes as from..the 
charging flicUn- But Praksatmayati and Akhandananda 
show that such an argument cannot stand for. the* fact that 
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Coiuciouuiess does not cbaoge due to its modes which are 
really existent but is undungiog hy ilielf whereas its modes aie 
mere reflections oo different itvms ot the objective world. 

Prakalltmayaci, fullowiitg Padma{Mda, further examines 
the viewpoint of die opponents who seek lo establish fragment* 
atioRS in Consciousness by the fact of the destruction and 
endurance (yinostSvinAsfaiva) of the slates of it. Padmapida 
seems to suggest the opposite viewpoint by showing that dcs* 
traction and endurance the slates of Coosciouwess are facts 
of experience; hence there must be frs^menuticms is Consci' 
ousness-^tates which arc aeaced and destroyed under pard* 
cular drcumstances of the koowji^ subject Such a view, based 
as it is on solid psycholc^'caJ and epistemological grounds, is 
souglit to be contro^’eried from the AdvaJtist standpoint 
vehemendy,—first by Padma^da and then by Prakiiatmayati 
and Akbandfinanda. Padma{^a‘s coniention » that this 
destruction and this endurance (tnnoiiisdno^lat/a) of Consci* 
ousness as its states, are themselves untenable hypotheses and 
hence they cannot be taken to bring about the supposed fact 
of fragmentation of Consciousness. He shows that there is a 
“petitio ptindpi' in this view which nauirsdly becomes a bad 
logic to prove anything. Destruction and endurance of 
Consciousness, under particular situadoTK of objeedvo know* 
ledge, pneMppose ibat states of Consciousness under these 
situations are bom (jenya) to account for the knowledge of the 
particular moments; but as the concept of birth or origin¬ 
ation of the states of CotudousDess is valid only when a 
previous deatruaton and a |vevious endorsDce of some nates 
of it have been established, the pre-suppositi<Mi of sudi birth 
or origination is merdy 'begging the question* or ‘peddo fain* 
eipi’. This kind of mutual dependence (anyonyasreyalva) 
u a defect (dom) in Indian Logic, for it vitiates the whole 
yirocess of syllogism by trying to prove a {xoposidon by an 
unestaUbhed middle which by pre-suy^Msing a condtdon has 
to wait for that condldiNi to be etablish^ first by iuelf. 
Padma^dda hints at this form of bad l^c b\ showing the 
unienahTlity of the opponents* viewpoint of the fragmenta* 
lions of Consciousness oa the strength of the {X-ocesses of des* 
truedon and endurance of some statm of it, and Prakafatma* 
yad and Akbandananda exemplify this poddon further. 
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Prakaiatmayaci say» that as in the case of ihe consciousness of 
colours, ^vbcn tberc f$ ihe consciousness of. aay, blue (nllasa^i* 
t/il), there is no consciousness of any oUicr colour, say. yellow 
</72lSs2>hyi/). Hence the opponents may ai^ie chat there is ilie 
endurance of the perception of one colour (Uue) and the 
destruction of that of other {yellow), whence it follows that 
there is a division in Coiiscluiuucss iifcU iis of blue and yellow. 
Akhundaiuiida lincly improves upon ibe clarifications of hi» 
predecessors by showing thiu (here is no point in saying Uiat 
a purdcuUtr consciousness is aUent at the time of anoilitr 
consciousness. Fur absence of » particular consdouiness may 
mean either tbe absence of the uitendant condition (viiesa;ie- 
vySvriya) or the absence of (he entity itself (yis’efavySxffiiyS)^ 
But either case Is untenable to prove the absence of conscious* 
ness, for, (he hrst alternative merely denies tbe absence of the 
paicicular and not tlic absence of the ei^tity itself; the second 
suggeau an impossibility—for, absence of ihc entity itself is 
never possible by ilic ubKnce of any of its particular modes. 
Thus Akhandaiianda shows very logically that even on the 
opponents’ theory of the desiruciion and endurance of pan:* 
culav states of consciousness, by the assumption of the empiri¬ 
cal evidence of the perception of a particular cc4our when 
there is absence of any other colour, does not stand the dialec¬ 
tical tests. Fw*, absence of consciousness can never be posited 
either with the denial of the parilailar mode or by the absatce 
of the temporal states.’*' Eva) then tbe opponents’ viewpoint 
luay not be .stayed, for, they u)a\ put in flesh argvmenis to 
prove their case. Prak^imayati seems to suggest these fresh 
arguments in older to controvert them linally, As Akhandun* 
anda says— vidft3ntare\id heiuih samariliayaie (TativadipcnA, 
P. 516) (he i.e., Pral^fatmayati seems to justify the opponents' 
argument), it is worth Praka^aimavati's endeavour to throw 
overboard completely the opponents’ ^ i€wpoint. Thus the 
fresh a^uments of the opponents seem to 1>e that as, the follow* 
ing state of consciousness (say, of a particular colour like 
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‘blue') is se» to be bero, it must be admitted that it 
separate ancilUries (condiiioos) of originauon thao the preced¬ 
ing <»e; for, there cao nw* be the origination of two- 
perceptions at the verf same roomeat. Hence it cannot be 
denied that there is brst the destnictum of the previous percep* 
tioa (say. of a particular colour like ‘yellow^ and the birth of 
the following perception {say. of arwthcr particular colour 
like 'blue’). It is here that the above-mentioned charge of 
anyonyiirityatva (mutual dependence and conse<^uential 'pctido 
prind^’) is ur^ bf the Advmtista. Padmapada’s argument 
starts from this inevitable fallacy of material to tvhidt 

the opponents’ arguments necessarily boil down. In fact, there 
are no logical grounds for the ^ponenis to stand on to defend 
tbeir title that there must be divi&imis of ConKtousness on 
the evidence of the destruction and endurance of the parti¬ 
cular states or modes of coasciousness. Thus fhe fallacy of 
'mutual dependence’ starts in order that the o^nenis can¬ 
not prove chat there are any desccuciion and any cnduraucc of 
conscious states that incNiubly beg the question of their 
previous originatioa. Thus the hint of Podmafoda has been' 
elaborated exhaustively by PrakaSima)‘ati and Akhandinanda 
who are trying to support their predecessor more fully. As a* 
matter of fact, Fral^anayici has shown clearly chat this 
‘petttio prindpi’ is against the of^onenu* aiguracois to prove 
the fragmentation of Consciousness. He, moreover, shows that 
sudi a-pdsioon of the Of^Kmeots who seek ’to prove their 
sheds by the admissiba of the birth of consdous states will 
make their theory vidated by the defect of unnecessary potiula- 
cion (kalpanS'gauravfi-Aouy. for. as be shows, originadon of 
conscious states implie or^nadon of the state of conscious' 
ness (samviddi mpatli) and Che origination of the objective 
coloration (vi^oparoMlakSrasya cs)—thus implying unnecessary 
postuIaiTon of cwro originacions. But in the Advaidsc view 
there is merdy the birth of the objective coloration in so far 
as consciousness is never and under no drcumstances postulated 
as being bom. Hence the Advaitist view is more consiscenc 
and coherent, both logically and epistemologically, thin the 
view' of the SaokhyaS etc who bold that there must be internal 
heteriaa lions of Consciousness through particular modes of 
expression and who therefore are involved in endless, urmcan- 
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iog hypotheses challenged by the Advaitbu, as has been shown 
here. From this rather elaborate examination ot the opponent*' 
view as to the possibility ot samvidbheda, it is, as by the way, 
shown by these Advaidst teachers that even the Buddhist (Lc., 
VijnSnavadin or YogSeSra) theory cannot logically stand. This 
Idealistic School of Buddhism suggests that there axe endless 
bits of momenury consciousness which arise in a parcicuiar 
perception (k^nikavijitiinfn'ada); but as these Jiuracrous states 
arc very sirniiar to one another, there is no knowledge of their 
actual difTcrcncc owing to the defect of the very akinness itself. 
They compare coixsciousness to the light oC a lamp which has 
numerous momencary* flickers, all of the very same nature. 
Thus the VijnSncsvSdin's contention is chat these actual 
fragmentations which wc know as single units of knowledge 
may be taken as accounting for the actual/oci of »uch fragment 
cations. But Padmaji^a and, following him, his ft^lower^ 
have shown dearly that such a view also is logically untenable. 
The argument from very fine similarity of conscious states ii 
untenable, for, here also there is the fallacy of mutual depend¬ 
ence. Similarity whidi seeks to esublish the division {bheda} 
in Consciousness must therefore the question of division 
in order that similarity between two divided states may be 
established. Thus the inevitable anyonyahayatvadofa viciatea. 
the whole cycle of the syllogistic inference and hence nothing 
is proved. This is very aptly suggested by Akhandinanda 
thus: thede siddhe ssdrsyakalpatiS, tasydm ca siddhayam laio- 
bhedadhigalau bhedasiddhih UtlaretarSirtryaprAsari^nmawafTe 
Uyaf>a^lannir3kar6tUi^(TaUvadipana, P- SIS). Hence the 
VijriancvSdin's or YogSeara's theory of the existence of actual 
fragmentary stai.e5 of Consciousness is shown to tumble dowm 
on the logical scrutiny of their case. PrakiUatinayati further 
shows that the VijfianavSdin’s conterxtion that the di ffe rence 
between different kinds of Gonsdousneis is not recognised on 
account of the close akinness amongst them stands a very 
simple charge even on his own theory; for, he shows that the 
VijaSnavSdin's consciousness, even though fragmented, is» 
nevertheless, self-revealed; hence even on his own admission 
there must be very little difference with the admission of the 
sdf luminous Absolute Consdouaness from the viewpoint of 
eprtstemology. 'Thus the VijnSnavSdin's self-revealed consdous* 
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nts% sbould naturally reveal the diSereace aubslsticig amongK 
the various nMnenu of coosdousoess* io the same >vay as those 
moments are themselves revealed. Thus the VijnSnffvadin 
commits an e^stera^ogicai suicide by not admitting the 
revelation of the difference aa well* Vidyaranya in his 
yivtira7ie’prameyO‘Scmgtahd has further substantiated this point 
hy showing that even SurehiraracSTya in his Srhodaranyaka^ 
Jih^a-vSrttika has referred to such a logical conclusion tl)at 
tlie upholders of selMuminosit^ (including the theory of self- 
revel adon of (he Buddhist) muse lead themselves to. 
Sureivara's analysis, however, springs from the untenability of 
jiny fragmentation in (be Absolute CoDsdousness, on the basis 
of the absence of aoy prSgabhiva (absence due to the previous 
non-origination of an object). His argument shows that such 
pi^gobhaua alme can vouchsafe fer the origination of an 
object, and naturally. Absolute Consciousness must also be 
regarded as being possessed of PrS^bhatc. Then and then 
o^y can we say that it admits of fragmenutions {bhedas). 
But as that U untenable oo the very face of it for the fact that 
thb pragabhava also is revealed to the SSksin of the .Advailist 
like all other objects, it cannot be presupposed of the 
Absolute Consciousness. Thus no bhedo in it is logically 
tenable, as the VijUSymfSdt Buddhist seem to suggest. Hence 
Consciousneas shining try itself, as a principle, must not depend 
on any extraneous condition (o be fragmented: if that b so, 
difference in fragmenudons should also shine forth in ihc 
same light of Consdoumess.^' The CMttention is that the 
Advaitist also recognises sudi oon-revdadon in the case <A the 
Jwas who are m essence Brahmen, as established by the doM 
(eternal hindrance) like aiAdyS (nesdence). But as there has 
been no such ground established in (he case of different 
momenu of ConsdousDesf, non-revelation of the difference 
amongst them b logically untenable.*^* Piakl^tmayad fur- 

*** tatm4dtk^ca scAsieanUit, anUittark ea fre^oitiAM’aXitati'et. 
taduMt^ SweitararerMit ierytA avreuydla ^treysfrAerff^wro* 

bsaraih tasfifi ^rifai U va aa 

promai/a-aameTaka, PL n., P. TS). 

tatMtra'pi aaaprakaiaaajkcinnifttiahJttJa’ 
apSaikkevaaetio^it. na te ara^aketabrakatataltrifihiaroiiam niJcrrisnfrcm. 
taM pwiy^wgtftrys jiramifaik P. 72). 
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4her analyses this poini in order lo substaniiaie fviliy the 
Advaitist view over agaimt the opponents’ view. Thus Uc 
trios to bring out, frtnn the opponents* an infer- 

4uiial proof for the establishment of their thcor)- that tbcix 
luay be the diSexence (as supposed) among the different 
momvuts of Consdoiisnoss, The syllogistic argument put 
ford: by him is known as the ^tnS7iyaiodJtrlanumana (an in/er- 
ence based on facts of general asumption). Tiiis kind of 
syllogism suggesu a conclusion which is arrived at by an 
assumption iu wliicli aiwtUcr similar general fact is tak«i as 
the ground. The inferential syllogism suggested by Prakaiat- 
ntayati is based on die assumption of the universal concomit¬ 
ance subsisting between die 'probaos' (hetu) of ‘being revealed 
l>y a permanent internal illuminaUve cognition’ and the 
probandum (s&dfiya) of 'having differences among the similar 
bits <if ioincihujg* Tbb vyapti or concomitance is imposed 
*>n (ionsciousjiess by die oppoiienla (i.c., VijAAiuwadi Buddhist 
wlio aduiiu o£ the existence of such probaiis through the 
assumpdon of a general fact and this geocTal fact is the case 
of the light, iuy of the lamp. Now- this abiding light of ihe 
iamp being revealed by itself (as Prakaiatmayaci has taken it 
to bo widuMJt die strict Advaitist conception of a difference 
between rnaten&l Uluminalion and inselleclual illumination) 
admits of the difference in flames of every moment SimiliHy, 
the incellectual illumtnation of Consciousness also admits 6f 
difference among its niontcuis, being itself $clf-revcaled as the 
iHic abiding principle,'-' Akhapdlnanda shows diat this 
syllogism lays emphasis on the two aspects of the cognition 
(bufidhi). viz., sUidyi (permanent) and prakaSa (illuminadve), 
f<ff die fact diac there must be the recognition of the self- 
luminous cognition whether of material illumination like the 
light of the lamp or of the intellectual illuminadon like 
Consciousness, and these two entities must be abiding.'^’ 

' ’’ whride^ f^rt^prutihgdShabhtiliii'abk r'luA, alhapiiiTKiiuiabitdilhi- 
vidj/gteOt, hl'yatf—lVivartata, P. 217). 

, 'f* buddhtredyotriditifuHA ffhafddev vi/acicOrafi, faJarthom ‘frakSieti’ 

tUefOicf’t. praiSia iii bvddhi^ frroieiabvddhih tudiedi/MzSdityarti^ 
ytpa/UtmiBiTafincftopraeijiJItlirifit'rtti/etiAttet^'tfhSf/Ui' vUttanoK. tOtifi- 
buddKiv4dyat96d»Oyvhtt altotiiiav ryevicOra^^tadafihedk 'pfekeiitv— 
{Taitcadlpatui^ P. 517). ’ • 
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Piakii3cm>au, CoLiowli^ has predecessor. Padxoapada, shows 
that this type of iofcKOM cannot be inaiDuined co prove the 
proposed conclusaon the opponents drive at; for, the Inference 
itself is opposed to the openence and contrary co further 
reasoning. Now an infmnee based on the general assuinptioa 
cannot he maintained if it antagonises with the direct 
experience of particuiar instances whidi are sought to be 
proved by in f erence as possessing a spodhc quality (like bkeda 
here); xnaeover, cppocice valid reasMiing (tarko) can nullify 
an inference as proving the particular pcobandum. Here both 
these facten are present ao4 therefore, the inference is wrong 
at the very foundation. PrakaSanayati shows that our experi' 
ence of the so-called bits of Consdouaess does not prove chat 
there is a difference among them, but on the c on tra ry, proves 
that those bits suppose an abiding Consciousness thaf fs extend¬ 
ed through all moment This erapmeal proof cannot be 
doubted, for, without the recognition of such an abiding 
l^ndple no xnoments of Consdousness can be satufaciorily 
explained as all the moments presuppose the existence of this 
permanent bad;gmund in the origmadon of our erapiiica! 
behaviour. The opposite valid reasoning (terAe) that arises 
against this inference of the opponents is with regard to the 
charge levelled by the Advaidsts which has been brought out 
above, viz., chat bheda or diSdvucc among bits of Conscious¬ 
ness should also shine forth m the sdf samc light of self- 
luminous Consciousness, had. there been actually such a 
difference existent. Hence Padmafttda, Praksatmayad and 
Akharidanaada have given us eoou^ grounds from the 
Advaiust standpoint to establish their viewpeutt as bung 
'based upon very solid arguments, both empirical and logicaTp 
to trinmph over the viewpoints of the opponents. 

Padma|4da's analysis of Che nature of Cemsdousness leads 
him on to the analysis of the Self as connoted by the former, 
whence he tries to explain how empirical moments of Consci¬ 
ousness can also be justified. This apparent division fn the 
logical analysis of the Self as Consdousness, admitting of 
empirical moments, is explained as not unjustifiable bv 
Praka£[cmayati and Akhandananda. They say chat the 
Advaitisc interpreution of the Self as Consciousness must 
needs explain how the different empirieal moments in our 
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daily cxiscence arii£ from ch£ staodpoim of that interpret' 
aiion. H^nce Padmapida is perfecdy 'within the limits of 
logic when he seeks to explain this phenomenon. Padmapida 
says that the different empirical moments ate explained if we 
recognise the Self as the permanent principle of Conscious* 
ness, and not jeopardised; for, the Self as such (cf. tosmAL 
citsvabhova ev&tn\Z~~Paficapadik&. P. 317), is only maoi* 
fested in particular ntomenu through the particular psychoses 
laUng place bi the mental ejiiity {antalikaray,u'VTtHs) in fact 
Lhu Self as Pure Consciousness, the abiding principle of all 
experience under these particular processes or psychoses, is 
delimited as such and such temporal and objective knowledge; 
itbe objective content of Consciousness makes for such objec* 
live determination of Consciousness.^** Hence the Advaitlst 
argues that there may be empirical moments of Consciousness, 
even though the Self as Pure Consciousness Is the only Reality. 

Herdn, however, sets in a fresh and very serious problem 
that the opponents try to urge against the Advairist. They 
point out that sucli a recognition by the Advaiiist will make 
his position precarious by making the Pure Self the Ego 
or (be *'r*consciousness as the experiencer of all 
the empu'ical cognitions of the objective world.**® Thus the 
Advaiust finds himself in a very tight corner by admitting the 
empirical moments of Consciousness which is, however, non' 
different from the Pure Self, for, in such a position, bis Pure 
Self no longer remains Pure, but becomes the Ego, the 
Ahankata, as the experiencer of all ^uch moments. Pxakifit' 
mayatl ably refutes this cha^ of the opponents by btingiog 
out the real Advaitist view according to xvhich the Pure Self 
is independent of all the empirical and psychological states or 
stages, but these states demand Che delimitation of the Pure 
Self as Consciousness for the purpose of pragmatic behaviour. 
Hence when subject of any knowledge is referred to, the 

Um 'yreiii*yabhedau}podhii/antuao‘iiuhhav&b^idJiM>vtko^ lah^aU^ 
{PoUcoftidiia, P, 217). 

«if<]7(!Aufr?Mi:ameoa mm'ttt£rtS'a~*oAoni£t* dTafPrparumorUdatmO’ 
tafiirH'aU (t* aodayatt—'ba^iomofa ttsis—{FiMroM, 

Pp. 517.31^, 

bd4hanata evetsi$Oi/&nvbhotaninilte‘nido^ai«is/fa'haittflra^ rto^aU 
— [Ps/icopSiil/S, P. 218). 
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Pure Self is designated as T (dns/j) and heoce becomcS' 
referred to in an objective relation in the knowledge; other¬ 
wise the objective world would noc have beeu brought ’.rv 
contact with the subjective consdousness. hence all our 
pragmatic life aould cease.*** 


ptramarioya riftfbubhaco mwiiU^, rftgyf. 

redhibhaffciQngaSf!9»>ifrur'aUi»^ 4fa8iti bHe^~-{Viearafa. P. 318). 



CHAPTER Vm 


AN ANALYSIS Of THE STATE OF DREAMLESS SLEEP 
(SU^UPTI) FROM THE ADVAITIST VIEWPOINT- 
BRINGING OUT THE NATURE OF THE PURE 
SELF AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE 
EGO-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

PrakFiaimayatii analysis of the iiatore oC ilie Pure Self 
iQ our coiucLoiu life, based upon the suggestions puc forward 
by bis predecessor, PadmapSda, gives rise to a very vital and 
incerescing study of the sute of dreamless sleep (mfupti). 
Padmapida shows that the opponents’ a^umentt of the 
icvclatioQ of the Ego (ahahkarn) as the Advaidsts’ Pure Self, 
should also be carried out in the state of dreamless sleep, 
wherein his theory obviously fails. Prakliatraayati and ^ha^- 
dSnanda further examine this analysis and come to the inevit¬ 
able conclusion that the opponenu’ Ego cannot be said to shine 
as the Advaidsis’ Pure Self or Pure Consciousness does- The 
main argument against the opponents’ viev^oint is that in 
dreamless sleep where all the functions of the inler- 

nal and external organs cease, the Ego {ahankara) cannot shine 
at all, but the Self as Pure Consciousness still shines (cf. 
the iruli: atrayam purusah svoyarhjyoUk). In the dreamJeas 
sleep, then, Pure Consciousness cannot be said to have been 
brought to a cessation, for that would mean that Consciousness 
has left the body by making it, cowdoissne«*i««—an absurd 
pxoposidoii. In dreamless sleep, what then is actually the 
state according to the Advaitists. The functions of all the 
organs being stopped. Pure Consciousness or the Self shineo 
forth in its own light, with the fullness of ovidyS (n«ci«r»ice> 
lying passive on it. There is no creadon cr destruction of 
knowledge-siluadoQS, no rising and falling of the av^dyaka or 
illusory world; the Pure Self alone shines forth as the self- 
luminous principle as the mere svbstratum of the passive state 
of the all-engrossing dvidya. Thus when the Ego is no longi^ 
aedve in su^pti, the Pure Self shines on; and hence io this 
state at least, the opponent loses all the force of his arguments. 
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This dialectical method is brought to a very fine logical con¬ 
clusion with (he help of a syllc^ism by Akhandananda: (tethS 
ca prayogah — ohahAorah, naimSj esati pratibcndhe lasmin 
bhasamaTic satyanavcbh&samSjtatvSt, gkoiauidiiyanfuih • 
(Taltvaiitpano, P. 318). [The %o cannot be regarded as the 
Pure Self, for when the latter shines and when there « no 
hindrance, the former does not shine (as in su^pti); as the pot 
(which does not shine in that state, though there is no hind¬ 
rance to it when the Self shines out)). As the pot does not 
shine out like the Self in suntpti when merely the Pure Self 
AJ such endures and not as the subject to any objective ie£a> 
once, so it cannot be held, logically or epistemologically, that 
the subjective or objective reference in knowledge can be the 
Pure Self. Thus the as (be Pure Self is an untenable 
hypothesis, at least if this stage of (he shining of the Pure Self 
is considered. The cessation of the organic functions in 
susupti, therefore, suggests that there is at least the necessity 
of these factors for the revelation of other references (e.g., sub- 
jeedve) in knowledge, while the Pure Self is independent of 
them- It endures a$ the Witness of the full, rarefied state of 
avidyS, but is not caught up within it as beu^ dependent on 
other extraneous factors like the subjective or objective state 
in knowledge. This is what is suggested by Prakafitmayati 
and Akhandananda in their auaJ>'sis of (he stage of susupti and 
the nature of the Pure Self in it, as distinct from che nature 
of the Ego which is meaninglessly sought to be equated by the 
opponents with che Pure Self. Lumioosiiy of the two in 
sxsnipti is at poles asunder and this fact alone vouchsafes for 
the distina nature of the Pure Seif in sufupli. 

The opponent, however, may argue on by saying that the 
Ego does noi shine in su^pli, not because of the fact that it 
is distinct from the Pure (as the Advaitisu contend), but 
because of the faa chat there is no revdation of the as 
the subject muse depend on the revelation of the object (<f. 
vuaySnubhavarumitto drastTrupavabhaso'hamuiUkhah, tadra- 
hite su^pte kothemosya prasehgeh—Vherana. P. 318), Akhan- 
dananda eluddatcs lhis point by showing that the knowled^ 
of the object (tHsayanubheoM) must be regarded as the basis of 
the revelation of the objea (visaj&vabhSsah). as the 
object itself is unrevealed or inert (jaday Knowledge pre- 
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suppo8« an objective factor as much as the subjective, and 
hence there must be the revelation of the object when know¬ 
ledge arises; but this epistemological necessity does in no wise 
pre-suppose chat the Self as Pure Consciousness should remaui 
uiirevealed, when the objective or the subjective factor in 
knowledge is such. To do so is to commie an epistemological 
suicide by debarring the rise of the Consciousness at any stage 
of our life—waking or dreaming. The Ego-comdoosness is, 
no doubt, co eval with the objective cun^dousaess. but in the 
sjoupi**stagc a higher Consciousness prevails, transcending 
both. Thus the opponents* aiguments may have good logic in 
our waking or dreaming life, but not in the dreamless iifc- 
The Pure Consdousness is ever^revealed and self-luminous, be 
there any subjective or objective revelation or not. Hence to 
argue, from the absence of the revelation of the objective factor 
in dreamless life, chat the Ego is naturally unievealed, means 
that there is the self-shining Pure Coixsciousness and not what 
.Che opponents try to establish, vis., that the Ego is the Pure 
Consciousness, but unrevealcd in iliat state. Such an argu¬ 
ment makes their logic all the sadder in so far as their Consci¬ 
ousness becomes an unreliable master, himself falsely depend¬ 
ing on so-called reliable servants. These faas have been very 
.cryptically summed up by Akhan^nanda in bis Tattvadlpam 
where he has shown that Pure Consdousness is not dependent 
on any other factors for its revelation and hence is quite dis¬ 
tinct from such dependent entities like the Ego*“*. As to the 
quesdon raised by the opponents that the Ego cannot be 
revealed hi su-^upti because of the absence of the object and its 
revelation, these Advaitist writers have further shown that the 
Ego as seer (dw/5) being dependent on the seen (drfyfl) (cf. 
drasfrvam ■^apratiyegimpafn^yivaraun, P. 3)9), cannot be 
regarded as independent of any such factor (n^pra^iyogirilpam) 
as Pure Consdousness. The igo. therc£«-e, falls to the cate¬ 
gory of the unconscious, which however becomes the consci¬ 
ous seat in knowledge (cL sa cedamehamarthah—'Viv^fa^a, 

P 319). Thus it falls short of the nature of Pure Conscious- 


‘cifes&nuhk4\'eiy6t mAn^Qreitaium ttiUudhaJMti'm itnojut^ tuBtei- 

■ Ar^ipati^eea na tad4Ai>faeidihitranU^eTthc^iTMeiai$paM, P. 51fi). 
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new and hence cannot stand revealed in su^pti zs the latter 
h in iu own merits.*^’ 

PrakSiSimayati, following his predecessor, Padiaaplda„ 
still elaborately exainines the possible a^umenK of the- 
opponenLs towards the nnture of the state of siifupti 
the Atman. He first analyses that the probans of dependence 
on a counterpart (wpra ^iyogifw), which the AdvaiUst urges 
against the admission of the £go as the Self shining in 
jttmptO vitiated by the defect of tuiddhi or untcnability of 
its own nature; and hence the charge against the Ego as the 
Self in ii worth nothing. The opponents argue that 

the EgOj being conceived as distinct from the object on which 
it is said to depend, can very well be regarded as the Self in 
This tgo-coiisciousness is nevcriheless the bhoklr' 
consciousness (consciousness of an enjoyer), but in it 

is alienated from the vix^cyo'celation and hence is not difficult 
of admiwion a» the Self- (c£. parSgvySvrUom droflpUparh 
bhoktftvameva, tadabhive suiuptSvanubhiiyata iti codeyad — 
nenvdhemih—Pivarfl**®, P, 319). The force of these argu* 
ments rests on the auumption b^ the opponents that when in 
iufupli there is no possibility of the apprehension of the 
objects, the Ego naturally seemt to be unrevealed (cf- lada- 
bhSw katharh fathK prafibhll5((h^aflce.pSdikt P- 319). 
Akhaijdin^i^^ brings out the full implication of this atgu* 
ment by shewing that the opponents' analogy of the 'depen* 
dence on a counterpart' {sapratiyo^iva) in the case of the Ego, 
as not mUiueing against its being regarded as the Self in 
sufupts where it is naturally unrevealed, Is provided by the 
articulation of sound (ie^da) which, though not naturally 
revealed as qualified, appears to depend on some factors like 
shortneu {hranalva) or length (dlrghatva) when we use it as 
'short' or long'*^*. But AkhaijdSnanda points out that if we 
judge from a deeper logical view-point (gUffhabhisandhi), 

'‘*aiAOf»Qix'ihin\kSra tySdi^t &A4rs^—P. ?19). 

«d<me, tafrai i^offikal i-it, lineivaretvOew. ff/iofa rat— 
{TMtedipate, P. 319). 

visa)re«iMSAdi'dSAdr e 4b«vj»tffu nghamvIUkkaprehktifi,. taimmilUittS- 
i<A(mutl*bhat3j(i. yatbd fradUmitraperiniUnh pratiyoffinirapiltctofS 
pralifwntSiuiA hu$reiabdotUlUf<ryA fratipeUau jn’titiyaginaTJtopfifste, 

tadi'adit!fmthaX“[Telti'<nlti>eZ(t, P. 3S0). 
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the oppoi;eu(s are caught up ia their o^vn net of arguments 
and cannot therefore establish their point of view. This 
deeper logical anal)'8\s will show that what the opponents try 
to suggest here j» vitiated by their own arguments previously 
held; for, when they hold that the Ego is noi dependent un 
any counterpart in the «tt{(u^h'*5taie, it must be regarded that 
it is never dependent on such ;i counterpart. But that will be* 
going against the fundamental position of the opponents who- 
hold that the Ego is so depeiulcnt at other states of oiu* life,, 
vi;!,, the waking uiul the drcutiiing. Even if the opponctus 
admit the previous supposition, iliat udiuission will entail 
them in the difficulty that the Ego should be revealed at all 
States even without the objective counterpart. But that is 
never an epistemological fact. Hence the opponents axe put 
into insurmountable difficulties by trying to hold that the £gn 
is not dependent in the jti^ptnscace on any counterpart,, 
while it is in other states, fur that makes their position all 
the more preeariotts by the exposure of tlic unstable nature oC 
the Ego. ’i'hc argument from the analogy of the 'shortuesit* 
or 'length' of luund also caiuiot save the opponents from 
being dragged into such u position. True it is that the sound 
{say, of 'a*) is not short or long as the particular spaclo'tempo* 
ral ethereal vibration, but is such whenevei xi>e wijh to 
culate it as shu^t or long, then depending on the shortness or 
lextgth of our mode of articulation; yet the Ego cannot be 
said to be naturally independent of any counterpart 
(ni^reiiyogiAam) but becoming so dependent whenever the 
objective counterpart is brought into relation with it, so that 
the objective refercucc always determines its dependence on 
other factors (sapratiyogikatvam). Such an impossibility la 
not merely epistemological as trying to make the revelation 
of the Ego always present (which is not tbe case), but also 
logical. The difference in the nature of the Ego in diffcreiu 
states only pre^supposes that in Che su/uph’*scate, it is not the 
Ego that is revealed but a distinct entity other than the Ego. 
This distinct entity is the Pure Self as Consciousness (as held by. 
the Advaitists) which shines forth in its own light and is never 
dependent on anything for iu revelation. This Pure Self or 
Pure Consciousness is not, like the Ego, to be conceived as 
being distinct from the other factors which are depended 
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upon (paraguydvrtto) for it b disiina from the not*Sclf 
which so depends > it is shining in its own light so that oiho 
objects are revealed in its li^t, and cannot reveal itself.^** It 
however, the opponents still argue that there is no harm if 
jn the fufupt;*sute the Ego<oasd©visDcas remains, the Advai- 
lists answer that when a man gets up from this state he ought 
to remember (norti) that Ego-consdousness of sujupU, as he 
remembers the previous day's experience of himself. But 
chat is far from the case. Even if there is no universal rule 
uf rctnembrance (nnrlx) after expe r ience (enhhuW), yet the 
Ego as not distinct tcom the Self should also shine like the 
Self. But in no way u it a fact- The opponents cannot 
uvoid this charge of absence of remembrance of the Ego, if it 
is experienced in suMpti, by holding that the Consciousness 
.of the Ego beu^ pemument cannot rouse up any smrti 
xhrougb any residual impression (sarruAem), for even though 
ihe Ego is experienced, they eaxmot say that its experience is 
permanent. The £g<xonsciousDess rises and falls with every 
kind of our experience and thus the opp<aencs must needs 
regard it as possessing some sort of soThskara to make for the 
rise of its remembrance. If they do not accept this position, 
they will never be able to account for the fact of remembrance 
from their standpoint; for, even the remembrance of the past 
day's experience of oneself must be r^;arded as a fact and they 
cannot account for it hut by accepting that she Ego-conscious- 
ness is not penuanent, but vadllatiag, and thus paves the way 
for its remembrance afterwards. These facts are very c(Hisist- 
ently and ^yptically summed up by AkhandSnanda: onu' 
bhoMPrayaSwuya prng mnutatwC porihSro bhcsvefyevetyoiT' 
ikah~~{Tettvadripena. P. 321), meaning tEereby that the Ego 
does not belong to the categwy of the enduring Conscious* 
ness, but to that of the distinct not*SeJt which rs rising and 

tcMea vif^dparatimepretijrofit^^AavmyiJumJ:era$yitmtnveitt 

iCfUft trtnfm vtfejWforffi^L 
jamarmlv tsrritms taSr ^a fwifgyevrttM, ai^m uf a rS ffd Jtve vyivjt- 
iSya rt kat {Fitxfay, P. 38tk 

t^AamoiAede iSydAe- 

fuUictlL c«S, bvii tvenmete’pySiwiwib 

fvrafvrdtfUett Meitet m^f Af a / tA vydrrt' 

tatxS$iddMritfeAa Jtxfn itL pydrfttM protAet* isyd* 

iczAlyo yratAaiwnejifaiiefeti—eA^iSi“(TaftcedlptM, P. 3S1). 
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falling, comir^ and going, to ch« Witness of the Puic Consci¬ 
ousness. 

The Advaitisis, however, .are not in any tight corner lo. 
explain their position of the remembrance of the Ego.. 
Though they bold that the Absolute or Pure Consciousness 
is ever-enduring, they explain their theory of knowledge, in* 
eluding remembrance, with the help of vfltis or mental modi* 
hcatiom. They hold that the anlAl^karai^ or mind being a 
translucent entity has the itnage of the object painted on it 
whenever it is in contact with the object, directly or indirectly,, 
and this imprinting of the object Is through tlte modiheadon 
it undergoes towards apprehending that object. This modi* 
fication of the translucent mind to apprehend direedy or 
indirectly, any particular object is known as the vyiti. Now, 
therefore. Prakliltmayati explains the Advaita theory of 
remembrance of the Ego (ahMhSrasmTit) with reference to. 
this basic principle of knowledge. He says that there is a 
mental modification of the nature of Ego (atunikarokaru 
(tntahkaranavrltx) when the object is directly brought in con¬ 
tact with the subject. The I-consdousness as the possessor 
of the objective reference in knowledge is tbe piimus of all 
reflective knowledge, and hence the mind is modified into (be 
form of the Ego which owns the knowledge. In this way, 
the Ego being the reflector of consciousness ^ are 
the modes of Absolute Consciousness which expresses itself 
through the subjective and objective aspects of knowledge), 
becomes perceived in reflective knowledge along with the 
objective aspect. Thus there remains a trace (soduAdw) of 
the Ego conscioxisness whenever a particular knowledge sub¬ 
sides. This trace or impression of the £go-consciousnes$ like 
in all ocher cases of remembrance, becomes the instrument for 
the remembrance of the Ego in subsequent moments. Thus, 
in the re-reflective judgments on the Ego. the knowledge of 
tbe previous moment of Ego-consciousness as expressed 
through the vrtti becomes roused up in remembrance through 
the trace or impression of that knowledge.”* 

oiathvfftifovaefktrmaBuriniehltvanam. eaUTnyoeya 
padifOte, i^^VTtii-fa^sttSnjaityaunmanavacehiniumcnfakJeoroninn 
enrtjfe»uih^ali>cix?iedaI:aBti(i nnoTmo’popottiii—{Vivarafa, Pp. SSl-323), 
oAaikiretaTa ^ueidantaAl'uranai'fititulftadfOte, t«tpSth rfltySi'a- 
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To defend tht Advaidst pOMtion of iJie absence of any 
.cognition of the %o («AflA*afo) as ihc Self In the iUfupX*- 
siaie, Piakiiacmayati following Padmapada shows how in that 
state ihctc is no cognition of happiness or pleasurableness 
{suih4) as pertaining to enjoyment of the objective pheno¬ 
mena) adhering to the Ego. The opporvenis argue that when 
one gets up from dreamless slumber, he is often seen to speak 
of his pleasing sleep (sukhamahainaofapsom). This pheno¬ 
menon, therefore, drey argue, points lo the cognition of the 
Self as a pleased («*A0 entity and this pleased Self is design¬ 
ated as the T or when that state is remembered. Bui 
PrakaStmayati dismisses this argument altogether by sliowing 
that there is no c^iiiiion of any pleasure (suiho) during deep 
slumber (su^pti)^ This cognition of fdeasurc in iWp/i 
cannot be taken to postulate tbe as the Self, the mere 
eajoyer or happy entity without any objective reference; for, 
the Ego is never perceived as the Self even as a mere happy 
entity. Happiness or pleasurableness is not a fact oi the 
iufupti‘%uit as the absence of imha|^ness or unpleasurable* 
ness is. In that state the Ego^s functions are all stopped; (he 
^ objective world also ceases to function as beixig known in any 
way. The Pure Self or Pure Consdouaiess alone shines in iis 
own light with the fullness of «zedy5-seeds lying embedded in 
it as being merely rrvee/rd. In su^ a slate, therefore, happi¬ 
ness adhering to the can hardly be postulated, for the 
Ego as happy is never cognised and hence never recognized. 
V^at is psychologically as beiog a Uind-folded entiiv 

is also epistem^ogically non-existent. Thus dse state of 
susupti merely postulates a suce of the absence of mdiappi- 
ness which «^araccerizes the other suces, viz., jograt and 
fvapna, Evea such an absena is neffttively realized by the 
Self whidi is absorbed in its own unvaczUaiing nature. Hence 
Prakiiltmayad says that there bdng merely a verbal reference 
(iSAdo/ddnn) and no pereepiuol reference (pratyah^jH&na), 
an Implied meamng (ioJttfni) can very well be imposed on 
sukha as duhkhsbhavc.^*^ PiakalStmayati following Padma- 

friioyoitan caitatfom vrUititieliiitekkereaae^liateilt UujfUca rrtUmAit 
teUt/mkerAdeiUsb^^^i er mk twimmem u fei S f elt {TtUva^lftnta, P. 2311. 

netr-ds—(FtceraM, P. 322), 
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puda also shows thac the £go being perceived as happy should 
he happy with regard to an object; but such a position is uot 
and cannot be regarded as true even by the opponents- Heuce 
it is a logical inconsistency to speak o£ the %o as happy (in 
the sufupU-itite) with no object of happiness. On the con* 
irary, the Advaitist is strictly logical by saying that there is 
merely ibe negative feeling of the absence of any unhappiness 
with no subjective or objective reference, for such an absence 
of unhappiness is, in the negative way, our own experience in 
rtxc^iiion.*''* hveij physiological phenomena like lightness 
of the body are incapable to postulate any sukha in the Ego. 
for such phenomena are purely dependent on the soundness 
or unsoundness of the physiological organs produced after the 
slumber. The fatigued limbs of the waking state depend on 
ihe dumber for being refreshed and rejuvenated, and that 
cause being variant with difierent persons and circumstances, 
physiological easiness (like lightness of the body) or uneasiness 
ensues. Hence these phenomena have nothing to do with the 
fechng of any happiness during Ike slumber. Such being the 
position from the Advaitist sundpoint, PrakafStmayaii has 
very well contended that the Ego is never remembered as 
'cujoyer' (bhoktr) in deep slumber {su$vpl{}. but merely the 
Pure Cousdousness of that state stands as the present Ego- 
consciousness of being associated with the remembrance of a 
state. This remembrance in no wise makes the Ego as having 
been happy previously, but only the previous state of pure 
negativity (the absence of any unhappiness) is now associated 
ju the experience of the Ego.*** 

The crucial and final position of the Advaitists is, how¬ 
ever, brought out by Prakafatmayati who explains more ela¬ 
borately the phenomenon of duhkkSbhova as being rcmcm« 
hered from their standpoint. The Advaitists urge that the 

duhtbatffAiendAi mublicUaUfa^taithutambandhUvat earxmot^ 
•aP<idUifai(AMyiho~‘tedai)kava Hi. taviialpckasyt iabdemkit^vOitotre 
daketme V^kletyortfiab^iTffHvedipana, P. 3^2), 

twptoS, m kiOcinmeyS cetitamiti' hi drhieU 
•T-(Poh£apadika, P. 358). * * 

tatmOnna tufvpurti hhektTUgiy, ahomvlUkho‘munarv9ia it* 
lUrKB-enubHte’pi m 

natr/upOkeAkercuim ahtmitjftwi tartinii/amaf. tjlsdU^ktam—[Vifcwa, 
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fact of tile cxperionce of AMl^khabhSw is not possible to. 
postulate even in Uie ^wupfi-aate foe the fact that there is 
neither the kjxowled|;c ol the counterpart (praiiyogin-^e., 
duhkha) nor can such a native feeling adequately explain 
the self-shining Pure Consdousaess lying unvaciUadng its. 
own nature (svdrCpunandanwJte/eA). Hence the AdvaitUts. 
urge that the real state of the Self in susvpti is the intrinsic 
blissful state and, therefore, on the one hand, the limited 
happy Ego is repudiated, and on the other, experience of any 
native feeling (liie duJfhhSbhSva) is excluded as being the 
real intention, The Witness-Consciousness that is ever unvril* 
ed becomes esublished in the intrinsic blissful nature, whence 
it js merely inferred that a native feeling of dubkhSMva is 
present there. As a matter of faa, such blissful nature being 
the real nature of the Witness (SSMsin) U not vdled by any 
ajUana which is not destroyed by it; but is rather itself 
revealed. Thus in waking life there is a faint realization of 
bliss as manifested in love, but is not fully manifested as in* 
this state because ^ the wwling of owdyS. The Advalcisc, 
therefore, declares with firm conviction that the dulfkhobhSva^ 
like jnanabhavaj in the survf>(i*siate is merely postulated 
(arlhSpattyS ^mycte) and not realiaed as the real slate, for, 
the happiness or knowledge of the Ego is only the goal of 
exclusion by such negative ways of knowledge. In fact, Jhe 
real blissful or conscious nature ol Pure Self is fully manifes¬ 
ted. The o/nane being manifested by Sik^n in the su^pth 
sute merely pottulaies the Absence of knowledge of the Ego- 
as being connected with the objective world. In fact, the 
Pure Self is that Witness-Comdousness ol all tuAdyS at chat 
state and cannot be said to be the seat of the absence of know* 
ledge as the Ego is. 

PrakifatmayaU judges the Advaitist thesis that knowledge 
or jUdno is antagonistic to nescience ot afnSno in particular 
modes of the former and shows that in the sufuptf 

state there is no destruction of ajnSnA for the fact that jnSna 
is not roused with any particular mode. The state of suftip^ 
is the state of e/nSne in the unprodvcirve fcTm, lA., when it 
has nothing particnlar to create to which any particular sub¬ 
ject has to be referred. But in the waking or even dreaming 
state, there is always particular modes oi knowledge, and tho 
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ajOSna <ir«aung the objective circumstances in such particular 
jnod« is destroyed whenever a particular mode of knowledge 
rends the veil lying on objective consciousness. The Saksin 
or WitneM-Consdousness is here related to the objective world 
through subjective modes in order to have effect of 

the unity of the inner and the outer world (abhedabhivyaAti). 
This is undoubtedly the primus in all epistemological proces- 
scs, but in the ^ujup^i-statc the epistemological processes’them¬ 
selves being Slopped, the objective and the subjective worlds- 
arc net necessarily to be brought into any unity. This U the 
true philosophical approach of the Advaiiists in regard to the- 
Hence Prakaiatmayati says that the avidyS or 
ajnSna. when lying in its primal state of az^fakfla in svfupif,. 
is not antagonised by Consciousness which as the Witness only 
reveals it. But in other states like the waking, there is incvic- 
ably an antagonism between particular jflSna or mode of know¬ 
ledge and particular aj^ana or mode of veiling between the 
objective and the subjective worlds. Hence the state of 
is at poles asunder from the two other states with* 
regard to ihe destruction of a}nSnaM’> PraHiatmayati follows- 
up the Advaitist thesis, as elaborated by him, that in the 
sn^upti'State there is no duhkhabhSva oijriSnabhava, but pure 
bliss or pure consciousness reigns there as the very nature of 
the Self. The sute of jfiSnSbhSva, like dubAhabhava, cannot 
be supported by the Advaitisis on the ground of the absence- 
of remembrance of the Self as being connected with the objec¬ 
tive world, This kind of argument cannot save the situation, 
which is sought to be revived, that there may be the inference 
of jncmbhSva from the absence of the objective reference in- 
susupti; for, as Akhandlnanda points out, such inference- 
suffers from the fallacy of vyabkicara. There is no universal' 
concomiunce (vyapli) between the absence of the knowledge 

'*• ne^u-jSgara^e'pi anvbkiiy«m»tcanajiU>um kaihcih jiUnoi'irodhi 

eufu/tfe'nvttkordf, losga go 
jAgc^e'pi ffk afSdi}axijier!r/>dlt iluderioASt fafivagaMat(itnaye~-{ Vivarattii, 
P> 984). 

Vi?9oblutl«iM5dbyfiy» in hit Piuciveraia hts very aptly brought <ni. 
the Iraplicatiooe of iht erpr«asioo: evafkaxUeeatUitfastfAjfUnasya. cf. 
•arvijileiven nimQialheviitsah. Una ejfjiffasye^yorfAa^. He also B»ya -r 
tbdtragstn loti gadiieoyamai^arh, vinrdAp«c- 

14 
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ct ibe Self u being reJaied lo ibe objective world and its 
absence of remembrance as such i for, it is well seen that even 
when the Self has full tnowledge of the objective world, it is 
often not remembered as thus making the inference of 
die previous absence of the knowledge of the Self in a parti* 
xicular way in the su^pti-suie from the probands of the 
absence of remembrance as such, a x/yabhiari inference. Hence 
what the Advaiiists can say with regard to any sudi infer¬ 
ence of proving the absence of knowledge or of happiness 
is that in the jUMpt(*sute thve is only the unpflT.ticui^5C<i 
realiiadon of consdousness and utfpdriicuiansed enjoyment of 
bliss whence it follows that a postulation (orthSpatti) of Uic 
pfiriicuUtriied t^posJtes is only possible, but no solid infercii* 
tial proofs of such conditions can be adduced, for such proofs 
are fallacious being grounded in the defect of vyabhic&ra- 
These analyses of the sitfupti’Sme from the Advaidsc 
standpoint give rise to further problems which ate posed and 
replied by PiakSiicmayati One such problems which con¬ 
fronts the Advaitist Is that in the svjup/i'state, the Witness- 
Ojnsdousness or SeA^cai/dnye being the revealer of the primal 
^jnina and being in the permaneQC blissful state, how could 
there be any rememberance of such pure states of conscious* 
ness and bliss with no ejn&ruJtSTya remaining at that slate ? 
For, such pure states (or, raihei state) of the SSkfieaitanya arc 
eternal {atnn&iin) and hence uo impressions (ssmsAdrtu) can 
be postulated in it as giving rise to the posterior remember* 
.ance of such states. The reply of the AdvaJ lists as given by 
PrakSiacmayati is that the iaA^ctufORya being econal in its 
teal state is not so as being qualified even in the susapii-ttstt ; 
bow is it that there is qualificadoo in that state? PrakSiSt* 
mayaii gives a very pertinent reply. He says that the state, 
not betog the state of rruykfa or Itberation, has yet the play of 
.Ayndna to qualify the SSksin. This play is not like that in 
our waking or dreaming states, yet there is some internal 
qualifications of the 5SAsm as SSksin, as the revealer of ajfiSna 
and AS the blissful. In other words, there is, (as he explains 
a threefold modification of the cjUSnc or evidyS lying in the 
unrufiled state; for, the wk^epahkH or the projective power 
of it is totally absent for the absence of any objective e^eperi- 
'Cnce. The SvaranoJekti is, however, futile on the SSkfieaitanya 
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tor such 2 veiling power does not operate upon the latter 
which reveals it. Such power is operative when the Absolute 
Consciousness or BrahTnacaitanya is veiled due to its non* 
revelation as such but as sooJeihing other of the unconscious 
realm. The eternal nescience hinges upon BrQhmacaiLanyi 
so that iu real nature is veiled and its false nature is revealed. 
This nescience is rent into nothing by the realization of that 
real nature with the rise of the iransccndciual knowledge in 
ibc diapG of an akhantlakmyi or an undilfcrentiated pure 
^•onsciousness of such real nature. Nescience is antagonistic 
10 such a rise of any vrith but it is not on that account iinpos* 
sible on Brahnuieaitanya which is veiled by it till the rise of 
ihat tf«i. It hinges upon sxich caiianya its own possibi¬ 
lity, otherwise it could not have been postulated, as ja4a or 
uuconsdous entities are not veiled for they arc never revealed 
hy themselves. Wbat has no reveiaiion by itself is not veiled, 
and Brahnuieaita7iya does not mean that any avidyS will not 
4.omc to its precints. for it does not antagonise with it, but 
rather makes impossible, by the fact of iu own real nature to 
be veiled and superimposed upon. It is only when that 
slumber of nescience cannot exist any moment when the 
iranscendental knowledge iu the shape of an akhai^4SkSrS 
vrtli arises that Brahmacaitanya becomes a confirmed aniag^ 
nist CO the formtf as light is to darkness. But 
being the Witness of all our moments of life through which 
objects are known, unknown and faintly inown, is never the 
locus of any njHaiia, for it is ever in its real nature without 
caring for the possibility or impossibility of avidya. It is the 
mere passive Witness of (he whole of our life—be it of the 
vyavahSrika or pratibhSsika stages, for, it merely reveals every 
kind of experience of life, from that of mistaking a rope for a 
enake to perceiving an object as ‘mine’ ox ‘me’. It is only in 
the transcendental or paramSrthika stage that that Brohrna' 
eaitanya as undifferentiated Pure Consciousness alone is realized 
with all the necessity for the Witness and ihe witnessed being 
reduced to nullity. This being the state of .fumpti where the 
SSk^aitanya is- alone revealed as the blissful and as the 
nereience^eveaUr it is very cogent logic to hold that (he ajfiSna 
has a ffiple function or modificaiion even at that state. This 
triple raodificatioD is not projective of any vik^pa for all ebjee* 
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tive exp«rienc« is absent there. It is neither of the Swkra>jtt 
for Sa/bin is not veiled. What then is the nature of this triple 
function of ajUSna} Pra^Stmayati has here laid out a very 
vital conclusion of bis School. He has here shown that this 
ojnSna being revealed by (be is nevertheless modi¬ 

fied into piecemeal consdousness of itself, of the bliss and oC 
the SakHn, for the SSk^aitonya being itself eternal is not etcr- 
eial as being revealed in sufvpti being realired in and through 
these three states. Thus the ajnSnei as associated with the Pure 
Self is operative even when it is revealed by the SSkfin, in 
suMpti, thus vouchsafing for ihat triple nature being possible 
of remembrance in our waking life. 

We quote here the ver}* vital lines from the FaHcapddiha- 
viviraifa : "nanu^jnSno-suihSnuhhavyoh, S&kflcafttinyasya 

cSvtn&Hnah somskaifibliSve kutbomuWtifAsya lrayar}Smonu.\- 
maranarh syat ? ucyaie’ajnSndgaloc^iietySbhiSoianmepSiihil- 
vSt ajnSnasukhsuckpvikolpSnubfwfosya ajR&nSvAs^bhedena 
caitanyabhasSnSm bhinnatvei tadvitiSiasantskSrojO'Smarai^am 
ajfSSnO'Sukha-^kftCAitanyckiram olnSnaviiiffStmohayamevo sofh' 
bhSvyate, nSntahkaranSirayomxti'' (P. 3^). In this pas.<iagc, 
Prakafaimayati gives us the logical eatpUnation of tlte remcm- 
brance of the ru^ptr-coasdousness throi^fa the modifications 
(vruis) of the ajiiSrui itself in its triple mode^^ the SSkfin, 
the blissfvl and the nescienceiweoUr. Herein he strikes a 
very vital note in the Advaita system. The avidyovrtti (modi* 
ficadon of the nescience) has been enunciated by him in hU 
Schoodl for the first time in Advaita system. Even his prede* 
ensor, Padmafada, and the originator, Bhasyal^a 3rl 
£ankarlcSrya himself, have not recognised any vnti in the 
avidyZ which is responsible for all (he vikfepos of an illuson' 
nature in our waking and dreaming states: hence in the 
rusuph-state also there is iM> necessity for postulating such 
vrttts. They have held that the object itself is illusory and 
whenever an illusory object is revealed to the SSk^coitanya, it 
is capable of producing a recognition or remembrance of itself 
as such, as it leaves an impression of illusoriness pertaining to 
the superimposed object as modifying the SSkfieoitonya, the 
revealer of it: in other words, the posterior recognition of the 
superimposed object is made possible even without any A 
prion avidySvrtth But it is Prakaiaunayati who for the first 
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tiise postulates the necessity of wid'^xr}'Uy in the case of the 
experience of illusory objects, and he thus even here in the 
swuph-siate brings out the existence of the aoidySv;lit~noc 
operative in any projective way {vikiepaiaki^ or any veiling 
fonn (Svara^sioAtt)—but as ihc mere falsity existing in the 
floating triple mode. 

It is signifleant, therefore, as PrakSiatinayati has brought 
out, that in chc susupit-svxte, the Self as Saksin remains in it^ 
blissful and ncscicncc*frce (/nnAfe) state; hence the Self of 
.iVAUpd is chc rccogiiiireL' of the d priori states only in so far 
as (wldyavj'Ui is operative in iliC iriparcitc svay. The Self is, 
therefore, the recognizer of what it was, and there is, there¬ 
fore, no incongruity, as apprehended, that the ahenkara or 
Ego is the recognizer, in the waking state, of the Self in iu 
A priori states in minipti. 

Further interesting studies in the controversy ranging 
between the recognition of avidyavrtli in su^pti (and for the 
matter of tJiat in any state) and !ion*reu^ition of it can be 
made from the monumental work AdiHiilasUldln of Madim- 
Sudan a Sarasvatl and iu masterly commenCary Lnghucaudrika 
[Gautfabrahmanandt) by BraUmananda SarasvatT. Mudbusu- 
dana has very ably analysed the problem in its pros and cons, 
and has shown the viewpoints of the two Schools in a very logi¬ 
cal way. The two Schools have been represented by him as the 
School of Surc^vara's ySr/ika (i.e., Brhaddrafiyakabhafyavarfika) 
and the School of PrakSiatmayaii's Fwara^d. Variikak5ra, he 
shows, has appareruly been in conflict with Vu'aranakara in so 
far as the po«ibility of any avidySvrili in the .nMTtpri-siatc is con¬ 
cerned : but on dearer scrutiny he shows chat Vanikakara could 
not hue admit some sort of vriti even at chac state. \^rtikakara 
apparently says that the state of sv.^pti can be compared with 
the state of pralaya (dissoluiioo of the universe), and hence 
there is no need for any remembrance of the nescience hanging 
in the ruiupa'-state. Rather, this nescience is ever attendant on 
the Self, and in the waking life we are inevitably bound by its 
effects. Hence there is no special necessity to postulate the 
existence of any avidySxfrltt so that it should be remembered 
afterwards as having had iu levelation to the Sakfin. Susupti. 
is a Slate akin to complete dissolution and hence no particular 
modes of the avidya are necessary. But over against this \iew. 
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Vivvanakan has brought out the tripartite evidy&viLii in 
wsupti to account for remembiaoce. Nevertheless, os Madhu* 
sudana says, there is only ao oppare>u divergence beiwcen die 
two, as Vartikak^a has had to reco^iize some sort of vxjJk 
which is unique (and not tripartite) to explain recognition or 
reToembrance. Wc quote below the apt passs^ iroin the two 
works cited above: 

"sath3h3rojonydvidiavTtiy»vc susnplivii^xi^jhanobhanal 
* PoramartatvopepoUeU. kevoIojhSnAmU iu lulyasavuigrlkQt- 
vol dh5rSiahihctvamei><t : d/e eve hSryopScUiivin&toiaThskrl' 
ajmnofnitrameva praUyopamem sttfiiplvi^yebkiprely^ 
VSriikek3raphflei/i sait}Hplejhinastnnr/ton/iiapSttria7n. hi/i'/i 
eoktam—'na ntsiipH^viffmtum ftSjhas/yiiui/i iiitrlih, hfilu- 
(iyfiiyavodhStiehifii ua hyerinasihitniatJieOhnk. (1). hliFiUi- 
k&lasprk pralyeb na ^^muPfgJhtote. svarfheUcbAli pei’ 
aiiho’rtho tnAolpesiettn so smrieh’. (II). ilyedyavySkylaprakH’ 
ySynm. VivaranakSmu/u ^eOltSvapTotycyalembana vxllirn*dve'li 
YogasutrSnuArena laniogwtelmakavera^meinlambanSi ka- 
cidvritih susuptirilyobhipretja iaduparaklecaitanyasya tan' 
n&ierioivo n&iSiteif^tiitajniinJinubhaiMpinifeMyhskeraveicuo 
kimcidat/edi^m'iti smemie mAbhyupeiamili I ’arlikti'l 'ixta ra* 

nayorapyavirodhah. eta eooklerh t'SlikokSiw/i UpisliSrah- 
may?e—'na cedenubh/tvenyapiih suAuptesyibhyupeyole navedi’ 
Mn sv^pto’hamili dhth kimbelad bJiat'el'^lySdi. al/liipiayei- 
tu varnitah, evemca Sekffuj^nasukhdJiei^fisrfFvidySi'rltayali, 
iusuptyskhyaikaiut vrtlirilyanyadeter. (AdfHtilusi<lhi~~ 
Nrraaya Sagar Edn. Pp. SbS-SW.) 

"tathacSnumityidrvftliniieaya Iteluiaydh klplalifena pro- 
krte vritiranfciyoki. kifhea<itsveTiipQsyeioa sukkAtvena faga- 
Tomadhye'pi latsmrtisamhhavena stuuplyulterameva sukhamH' 
samiti smTtirityatTa bi^bhmh, tesmUt sxmtpteu snkhakSt'd 
vrttiTar/afyaku sewejUenSkam su^plistedmfi^yakapi tainuksm- 
avosthZ tatsmTtiketuh, x>riliiT^tregy$ix>e nSii tadvii&yefvh'a 
fa/r5tt* smTtihetutvakelponit. j^teivena hi seiveih smaryata 
iti ol^maby^medhyesebhasyasthayamukfam^ telha caitedrhsxi' 
?up/du sudrSpeubJihe coktanobhavo no eedabhyupeyaie, 'm‘ 
vediyamUti df(istedu bhayaoifeyikS him nibandhanelyanen a 
tadubhayttvuayaketvSnurodheTui seufitplaorUirivciyakl. lalaica 
tosySmevSjridnSkSTetvem sinkrlya /adu bheyasmperajnSne’pi 
sn^tilvamenubkttvikam nSpaiepaniyamifi jnSpifam. ivr;it7fi tVi. 
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Vivaranasya yo’bhipfaya uktahj sa eva ‘na ccdHy3(fw5iiibasyel-' 
yorf/iah"^[LaghueaJidnkS 0 ra/tmSuandi), Nirn^ya 

Sagat Edn; P. 559]. 

From these rather copioua quotaiioos from the two of the 
Jacest dialectical works of Advaica Vedanta, following in the 
main the Vivarana School, it is evident that the avidySvTiCi as 
enunciated by Prakaiatmayati has been one of the greatest 
contributions towards the epistemological explanation of 
dreams and illusions and pure states of the Self’s existence as 
in dreamless alumber, All our muiucnu of life whenever 
avidyS has any existence by way of projection as in dreams 
and illusions or by way of veiling of the underlying conscious* 
ness as in our wakh^; life of difference and distrust or by way 
of a passive element as in our dreamless slumbei, we have a 
logical and epistemological necessity to admit an avidySvriti 
which is aeated, even though avidyS is revealed directly to the 
Witness^onsciousne»s along with the object whicli it super* 
imposes or ^ojeas. Whenever there is any avidyS to be 
revealed directly to a Witness-Consciousness, there is a corres- 
pondir^ i^rtii along with the object that is differer^liy acted 
upon by the avidya, or in other words, the avidyavrtli leaves 
room for the remembrance of the falsely cognized phenomenon 
whenever the avidyaka state ends. Till the rise of the transce:: 
dental consciousness, everything is phenomenal or illusory and 
avidya exists as a force till that state is reached. Hence rela* 
tiveiy every moment of our lower and lower experience of the 
phenomenal or illusory worlds is negated whenever its rdaiive 
truth is dispelled by a higher truth. Such relative truths are 
all 3iddyaka till the rise of (he transcendental consciousness,, 
and hence all such states are remembered as nidi as we rise 
higher up in the eleccidsm of Truth. 

To come hack to our original discussions we can conclude 
this discussion by showing that Prakaiatznayati has very consis* 
tently given us his own views as to the state of iurup/i. To 
controvert the Yoga (Ktanjala) view that susupii or dreamless 
slumber is a state of the ahankara or Ego and hence it is the- 
Ego that remembers it (cf. abhivapratyoySlambanS vrttimi^ 
drS'. Yogasutra). he has solidly established the Advaita 
view .of eufupti as the pure state of the Self {Atman) —state 
brimful with unruffled avidya as revealed to the Saksin; hence* 
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it U the SeU that remembers the st^pta-sczie —the Self that is 
always aiiCAded with nescience—thus vouchsafing for the 
sarnskSras and iUfupti to be revealed to the waking Self, and 
not to the waking ahankara, call this Self, as Prof. K. C. Bhacta- 
xharyya has done in his Studies in Fedaniism, 'a lower 
dimension* of Reality. The ahahkSra cannot be regarded as 
the recognizer of the states of the Self in sufupti, for chat will 
bring in an obvious epiatemological difficulty. Hence, ha 
AkhandSnanda and VidySra^iya have beougbt out, it is the 
Self that is both experiencer ami recognizer of ihe Kates of 
siuupiij while the e>ila/iltara};^a merely vouchsafes for the expres- 
sion in words of that d priori experience. (anOthkani^ai/t 
tu emr/asySri hasya UbdSnuviddhathvyavaJiar/i mSpSdaytili— 
yivarana-pratneya-sarhgra/ia —Vasumaii Edn.—«Pi. 11. P. SO). 
This view of die yiiforana has been very clearly brouglu out by 
PraldlfitcTuiyati, and it seems striking that his analysis of the 
runpii«4Ute strikes a very significant originality front his pro* 
decessOT's viewpoint. His analysis of the nature of tbe Self as 
she Witness, blissful and nescieQce*revealer esse in had 

not been ftvmulated by any of liii predecessMs so cogently and 
forcefully. His advocacy of the tripartite avid)‘SvrlU in 
is a landmark in Advaita thought. The Witnessing Self in 
sufupti is the revealer of avidyS and its tripartite vrUi so that 
tills and nev:ienc^revelation are the states which are also 
revived in our waking life. Tbe pOKtive states of bliss and 
nescience aa realized in sumpti have been rather unacceptable 
to PadmapSda He has rather subsoribed to tbe negative 
experiences of absence of sorrow (du/ikhZbhSva) and alMence 
of particularized knowledge (jiiSn&bhSvay*\ These facts will 
nther go against the analysis of PrakSfStmayati who has amply 
dcinonfltr.iicd that experience of any abhSva cannot be 
logically esubUihed in susupli, for the experience of the 
pratiyogin or counterpart is also absent there. Thus it is only 
by postulation (art/iapatti) that such obhSvo is merely known 
later on. Hence PrakSfitmayad reconciles bis predecessor’s 
analysis by saying that it is not the real Advaita view, but is 

^*’00 Uit tvOft svkXOiivbhavtaaflukirotoA mvosem, kiih t^hiJ 
*uk\dv<maria dubkheihdccitinUtttitr^iPoecapediid, P. 33S), 

Tfopadeio'pi SupCoik <10 eeUtoniU U dfi^ate— 

P. SSS). 
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merely a suggesiion from the oppon€nts’ pane of view u> 
exclude cheii meetcation of experience of &ucb poU' 

live experience'**. 

Thus a very lignificanc expOHcion of the susxtptimic of 
ihe Self has been given by Prakifilunayati and following him 
Akhan^nanda and Vidyaranya have alao added fruitful 
4upplement) co chat exposition. This exposition of the state 
of sufupti ia not only a psychological analysis ^ the mind but 
is rather a corner*tconc of Advuiu metaphysics; fw, it is this 
problem which analyses ihc state of the Pure Self as unmoved 
by any objective factors except as the Witneu of tJte uncreative 
luaa; ot AviUyZ that is cite only blind ]>rinciple without cull* 
ang up the subjective icaccion toward any objective world. 
It. therefore, gives the clue to Advaita metaphysics of the 
nature of Self as experienced in and tltrough our psychological 
and episcemological moments of existence in waking, dream* 
ing and dreamless sutes. Prakliiltmayati, fdlowing Padma* 
pida, shows that there is an essential difference between the 
o/iahiUra and the Atman. AVhandUnnnda brings out the real 
intention of Padmapida by showing that the Advaita view on 
the nature of the Self is essentially different from the 
Naiyiyika and the PrSbhSkara views on ic. The ciradc of 
a tucks on these two Schools on this point as made by 
Prakiiltmayati, has been brought out in fuller details by us 
above. AkbaodH'^a'^d^ reminds us about these two 
Schools which seek to make Self a known entity. He merely 
suggests here that the Kaiyiyikas who seek to make the know* 
ledge of the Self as different from ihc knowledge of the object, 
hut at the same lime depending' on the mind, commit a 
logical and psychological fallacy by making knowledge of the 
Self (cither vouchsafed for by the latter through an inanenc 
^relation, or being vouchsafed for by another knowledge in a 
relation of identity) assume a dual r61e of a subjective process 
involving an objective counterpart. But there is no bifurca¬ 
tion in knowledge which as a system is coherent and unitary. 
Again, the PilbhSkara theory of the Self as the seat of 
tathvit or consciousness fails to make for the invariable revela- 

$vev^'}flS'U»ukfieMibhara-ianbhacai atanhaddhomida^ 
pkA-UrewktamiU, tatyan, par{matof»6iTitytdaMvlttain na tvematavtiit 
na (Fii'OTOHa. P. 226 ). 
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tion of cbe subject tiowe>‘er much she)* iry to establish it by 
the theory of triputipraiyakso; lea knowledge oi the object 
cannot necessarily generate revdadon of the subject in every 
aa of knowledge, as the subject is sought to be revealed like 
tbe objecL Unless the subject becomes the primus of all 
revelation, bow &a one voucbsalc for its invariable revelation,, 
however deariy the <^jcct is known. These factory of difficulty, 
as brought out by Akbanrianaoda, stand in the VQy of the 
real analysis of the $olX, and thus the chasm between the Ego. 
and the Self becomm wider and more gaping to be shown by 
Advaiiists. (cf. mlSdipralyoyadanya eva Tnanojonita Umavisayah 
pralyayah, tatsedhakam yantMiySythadimalam tanna umbha- 
vali. karma^kartr-vtrodh&l samtedSirayatayd linuisiddhirili yad 
garun ocyau tadapyasahgalam an';fikATaj7iaiutsyanyasadha ka tvu 
sainbhavat; • pariSt^t srKtpmAiialvainityvlh^. svaprakaiat- 
vametfa lairt>pasamhy/am, Ittlah katkamuklamahahhSrabheda- 
sySpyupasamhrlUi tairSha diaAiireli, ohankarasya tn^aySnubha- 
vadhTnasiddkitvadiirnanaSca ladvtupanlyad bkedah'. loc. cit. P. 
S26). Thus the Ego being different Ctoo the Self on logical 
aod episiemc^ogical grounds, Prakasacmayatt. following his 
predecessor, shows that the iruli or saipturc also supports this 
Advaitist view of their difference. Akhand^runda say’s that this 
scriptural testimeny is necessary because the logical prot^ for 
such difference to be established need always to ^ supported by 
^ruii. Hence Prakafatmayaii has given us some r^erence to* 
saiptuial testimony over and above the logical. In the 
Upani^ad we find an interesting discussion on this aspect of 
difference between the two. Here we that the Self or 
SrakTnan is regarded as omnipcesent; (Sa cv5d?tasl5t act 
evoporistit). The highest Reality is the Self that is 

all-pervasive- But even there the Ego (oAnnilffro) is also- 
regarded as partaking of this all-pervasive nature of the Self, 
{athato ahafikSTadeSah). which nature is, however, 
again ascribed to the Self {athata oitnadefah). Thus 
there is a dear indteadon of the fact that the Ego, which we 
regard as omnipiesezu and equal to the all-pervasive Sedf, is 
falsely r^arded as such; in fact, tbe Self is the ooly omni- 
present Reality. The soipcural evidence of the aserTptiort of 
.all-pervasiveness to tbe Ego, however, never meant to show 
the absence of difference between It and the Self, in the same- 
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way aa the alienee of diffcreoce b€Lween the individual self 
ijiva) and the Universal Self {Brahman) has been sought to be 
established. PrakliHUcayati veheroeady opposes such an ap* 
prehension which is cot without justification. But he shows 
that there is a fundamental difference in the concepts of the 
jiva and Brahman on the one hand and the ahahkara and 
Atman on the other. There is fundacnentally the recognition 
of differcnce in (he former case (^va and Brahman) at every 
step of our existenee and the scriptures therefore try to 
establish chat there is really an absence of difference and differ* 
ence is merely an illusion. But when in the case of the 
ahahkara the iUosory difference makes die Self appear as non* 
different from ahahk&ra, this non-difference is, however, as false 
aSi the loss of ti^t the real nature of unir)*. Unity of jlva 
and Brahman is one of the theses of the scriptures, but this, 
unity never means faUe unity. False non-unity (as in jlva and 
Brahman) is as bad at false unity (as in ahahkara and Atman). 
While rhe first is due to nescience in its veiling capacity or 
ax-aranaSakfi, the latter is due to it 5r> its piojccting capacity 
or vikfiepaiaktu’"^ Now, therefoi'c, die question arises as tr» 
.how two objects fahely known as unitary can both be omni' 
present If the Ego is omnipresent like the Self, the £go should 
not be regarded as differcru in e^ence from die latter, as the 
is in essence non-different from Brahman. The difference- 
of jivahood from BrahmanhOoi is false and hence both are 
of equal essence. Is the Ego then such an entity, in essence 
not different from the Self, although this essence which Is 
sought CO be claimed to be same by the opponents is shown 
to be false in so far as the essence of the Self as self-luminous 
{svaprahziti) is not same in the Ego and the Self? Is not the 
cha^e of the AdvaitUts based on dils false unity springing from 
the losing sight of the essence that in the not-Self is never 


'** fatra yuktg^ hhttltva fra(ipanyigy«Tjh'Q'Brahma^oTfhiitt'ii%>dillty(U' 
thgtUdujtadfiah, hi par\'omcr&lni(ul'<Ut'ayrQtiyatft^ ffthog’ 

vpeitio iti (tan^yetf. Hrahvta^ak jtarfiktatye ynatyalcfai- 

retiidhoyt aniitmat nrn nv^/tyeonff/vaoT* 

vpadiietltyarfka^^{Vir<mna, P, SS7). 

aAoMtOrStm^orahlifdotya idetrr eaMlaroreMilnarngpi $ld4iaii'itt 
nabkAdkapretipaityartk grii pj’fkey '/podriMya hiAlu hkede^atifiaffy'rrlha’ii- 
ityartfiaf,—{Teitiedijioita. P. 3?7). 
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pie^at ix 2 fhe way the ooc-Self is coocehed in the light ot the 
opponents. The “Effo is sharply divided firom the Self in clie 
•essence of self-lomlnosiry, but the jiva U not so in «ge nce froui 
Brahman. To dreumsaibe Che ;lvi2 within the limits of non* 
essenes of Brahman is false and such difference of the two 
concepts is false. But the £go is always the projecting play of 
aviJyS and is ever dreunisoibed; thus it is never the Self and 
hence never omnipresent To answer a charge, AkhandS- 
nanda very skilfully sJiows dial the omni^esence of the Ego is 
merely a secradary tmplicaiio& like the famous arundhatinyaya. 
As the Ego is the immediate object of our perception, the Self 
which is experienced as a mediate pdncijdc in so far as omnt- 
presence is concenaed (for none JirectJr* experiences his Self as 
omnipresent, but only indirectly ibrou^ ihc fruit), the frt/ii 
first makes the Ego secondarily omnipn^t; but this attribu* 
cion of omnipresence is due to the fact chat the Self as the 
primary cmnipresent prind^e should be esuUished as die 
most direedy experienced. The very minute star called 
Arvndhali is shown to a ncwly*wed bride, but as that star 
is csdinarlly invisible directly, the direct si^t of the scar is 
made by the direa showing of a bigger scar beside it but the 
direct sight of the bigga star is of only secondary importance, 
while the primary importance of directness is attached to the 
Arundhait star. Thus there >$ no contndict)<m or inconsisc* 
ency from the Advaiciscs' viewpoint if the Ego is regarded as 
'Omnipresent secondarily only to show chat the Self is primarily 
omnipresent as a directly experienced prindple. 


CHAPTER IX 


A DETAILED EKAMiNA'nON INTO THE STATUij 
OTHER THEORIES REGARDING THE EVOLU¬ 
TIONARY PROCESS—CULMINATING IN THE 
TRUE AJDVAITA GONCEin* OF THE 
IM AGE-CHAR AECl'ER {VRA i iBlM- 
BA TVA) OF I'HE JZl 'A. 


The Advaiiist is, therefore, faced wiik ihe qucstioiu reguid 
the oature of the Ego. If it i$ esubiished chat the Ego is 
entirely different in essence £rom the Self which U sdl-lumin' 
0U3 {fUAprakaia) whUe the former is luminous with borrowed 
light (Jsaraprakaia), it becomes evident chat the Ego is a false 
creation as being superimposed on the nature of the Self and 
hence the full nature and status of the Ego should be brought 
out ufcp-d-vir the Pure self. This task has been amply executed 
by Padmai^da who has made full exposition of the Ego in its 
entirety. Praka^cmayati has further analysed the exposition 
of his predecessor whose implicatiwts have been fully brought 
out r^rdii^ the nature of the Ego. The implications, as- 
broi^ht out by PrakSlltruayati. come under the following head¬ 
ings: (a) the nature of the matenal cause ; (b) the nature of the 
efficient cause; (c) the nature of itself; (d) the nature of die 
means of knotuledge of it; (e) the nature of its manifeslathw; 
(Q the nature of its svsupta state. Now each of tliese problems 
is shown to spring from the opponents’ reluctance to admit 
the Advaita view of the Ego that it is not the Self. This has 
been very cogently brought out by Akhan^aanda. He says 
chat an object like the Ego must have some material cause 
which should determine its status as real, illusory or totally 
imaginary. The Ego should have a distinct status of its own 
that is neither equal in essence with the Self, ncr a real or 
imaginary entity. !f it is equal in essence with the Self, or 
in other words, if it is regarded as of the same status with the 
Self in deep slumber, the opponents put forward a thewy 
which has been more tlian fully exploded above. This theory, 
as we have tried to leave no stone unturned to expose, contains* 
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serious epistcmologicft], psycbolo^cal aod meta{^)’sica] Hiffl ru!- 
• ties to merit any serious conridmion. Tbe Sdf U of a higher 
'dicnensioR' of Reality in every state of our Itf^ but the £go 
is not on that account anywhere near (be Self. Hence that 
!Cgo i$ an endiy belonging to itte r^on of the not'Self. Never* 
chdess, it is a positive entity aitd therefeve should be referred 
to a material cause. Now this material cause is nee real, for 
that would make the Ego as real (as ibe Self); it cannot also 
be imaginary (asai) for that would make for a cause*and*effcct 
relation between a norbcxiuent emity and its product, which 
is absurd. Hence it should be regarded to spring from a cause 
.that is illusory (ohirvSeyom or iOtlosetlb/fySik viUtkfaftem). 
Thus.(he Advaitisc theory of causation as making fur illusory 
nianifescation (vfsttrM) has to be accepted. Even ilien an 
•cfficieju cause is necessary and if the opponents /eek to make 
(he or thfcra as such, that wiU entail dlfEculries; for the 
former ts Umiud and the latter b devoid of any ^ality to 
make the Ego a subservient entity. Tlut is lo myi /fture is too 
passive a spectator to make any action for such entities ’o 
emerge. However, the Ego must have an intrinsic nature 
which cannot be the nature of the Self which is t*K^t/oa»i. l^ius 
it should have (he nature of i/SMyefaum ot mK*Self and for that 
matter proofs of knowing such nature must Ik forthcoming. 
Now the usual means of knowledge such as perception cannot 
'establish the Ego. nor can the Siksin be a proof, for it is ever 
unnifHed (kfiiasihe). Hence (he Advaitlit view that it is 
merdy revealed by the as being asaodated with the 

mental modifications (onlohAoroMt^tu) is the ofHy acceptable 
hypothesis. If tbe nature of iu manifestations (Ai^r^em) is 
postulated as that of doer aisd enjoyer (Aorirri«>*bAoA(r/i>o) 
seeing (hat the Pure Self as SSksin cannot have them, then a 
problem arises why that nature is not enduring even in the 
ru;up;a*state. These are the l%his which Akhandinanda has 
flashed upon the necessity of each aspecc of (he Ego. indicated 
by FrakSiftuoayad. 

Padma^kla has ^ven us the true exposition of the Ego in 
all its aspects. It is PrakS^tmayaii who has shown us each 
aspect as expounded by his predecessor. As to the nature of 
-the material cause his predecessor has shown us that it is (he 
•ctental nescience (anidirevidyS). as m2yS, prakni^ Sakti, supti 
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«K., that U the upsdana of the Ego. Thus the Ego being 
dependent on amdyS as jts material cause is of same status 

'* (abhinnommn- 

topsdsnailva) which is always higher ihan ihe illusory 
(atii^cunsya) which is superimposed on liie unity of Brahman 
« Atman by the power of avidys. As to the nature of the 
-sffiaent cause, it is TSvara. for, as Akhan^lananda says, it i. 
possessed erf the quality, though false, of creating arid guiding 
the Ego. The Ego is ptmessed of itvo aspects as its nature— 
iA,/anatakl, and AriyillaAri m- the cognitive anti active powers 
Its mantfcstacions ate those of kanrim (lioenship) and 
bhoklriM (enjoyer^hip). The means of knowing it cannot be 
ascermti^ for ,t is revealed only to the *i!f<isifta<«ifan,o_che 
um-ufflrf Absolute Consciousness. Still such Consciousness 
vouchsafes for the revelaiion of the Ego that is falsely super- 
jmpoeed on it. The Ego is revealed with no other knowledge, 
but IS always revealed as being in tal«i unity with Absolute 
^nsciousnesa It is, in this sense, as AkliabtJSnanda shows, 
mat radmapada caJU it tvay&fUpr/fkSiftniJino'parG/aafy (P 
and not in the wdiniol for Abwlute Con$ciouinc»* alone 
« wch. A* 10 ilie question of the existence of the false mani- 
fcBiaiiona of kar/riv<i and bhnkirtvn pertainint to tha Self 
(Chough originated in ihe Zgo) during snfupti, PadmapUda 
ahCFws that when all the funciions of the primal nescieive arc 
an^rativc. those false man I testa cions also cannot logically 
endure, as those arc the producta of avidya. The question 
posed by Praka«tmaytCj that the vital function (firariaSaktt) still 
warning in the Ego cannot be conahccntly said to 

have no function at that time, is easily resolved by himself, who 
shows that Ute vital function belongs to the prina, a distinct 
^naple of five functions (paficodhi vyapSraheioh prSnasya), 
but the Ego consjstt of the function to guide such prS^^a. 
Hence if the Ego U inoperative it docs not mean that the 
prSna is also inoperative, for the Ego can also passively guide. 
But such a reply is too easily given to he believed in. Hence 
he suggests that if the Ego is regarded in its parts containing 
the cognitive and active aspects, then it is better to regard 
that the fomier aspect is inoperative while the latter is not. 
L^tly, however, Prak5f5iraayati shows that if su^pd i® coiv 
sjdered from the angle of dniusrslivada (creation from cogni- 
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tioD) which an old Vcclanust like Ma^oa has subscribed 10, 
then this auce b«conie$ meidy a void having no acadon due 
to the absence ol any cognidoo. as disiina Crocn dreaming or 
waking life. Hence even the vital funedons sm w be die 
creadons from another tvakeful p«son's cognition, but tbc 
man in deep sleep U iinmened only in his primal mb tie body. 

Prakiiaimayati, following PadtnapSda. anal'ics the view* 
pc^ts of die opponeou, one by one, against tlic dcwtrinc of 
ixvidyS or a/^Sna as propounded above by the Advaitisis. His 
object ia, however, to show that in no other way than the 
AdvaitUe theory is the nature of the evolution of die cosihos 
tenable or meaninglul. He first brings out, in a mitshell* die 
SSilkbya views on the subject. He shows that the S5fikh)siN 
do not regard as necessary* the Advaiiisi conception uf the 
ahankara or Ego as the product of awdyS which is revealed to 
the WiinessConsciouso^ (Sakftailanyo)—tod this reveUdou 
(S possible only in three ways, via., as a power (fokii) that is 
associated, though falsely, with the Sakfi'w, or as rebied with 
the substrate, though not as a power, as a quality or gu^a asso¬ 
ciated with the substrate, or as being supa-imposed (ad/tyaslo} 
as the snake is on the rope: for they hold that it is the 
prakrtt or prad/tana that is responsible for the evoludon of the 
cosmos including the oheftiiartf and this prakrti is never, in any 
way as'indicated above, revealed lo any SSA^in or Witness- 
Gonsdousnos. This evolution is again of three types, viz., 
dhOTfnapari^Tna, UkfOf^pcrir^me and ovasthsperingnio. The 
firK is with regard to the evoludon of the whole series of 
effects like mahal or buddJii {cosmic imeUigence), ahankSm 
(Ego) etc. The past, present and future references in such 
evolution are what is meant by ibe second type of evolution. 
The third type includes the variations in die temporal refer¬ 
ences as above. Hence the ^nkhyas conclude that there need 
not be any evolution &om Consciousness as the background of 
tbe process of evolution due lo addyS but primal Matter as 
iYdkrri is tbe necessary explanation of such evolution. This 
theory of evolution from unconscious Matter without any 
conscious background is seriously challenged by Prakalatmayaii. 
He shows that the SShkhy'a view, r^eedng as it does any 
dependence on the SakriemVonye that vouchsafes for the pro¬ 
ducts like the Ego from hfatter (Prakrit), does a positive dis^ 
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service to ihc epistemological cxplaDations of the Ego-Cons* 
ciousiiess; for it fails to account for the revelaiiou of the Ego 
as ‘I'—the subjective element in such revelation—and merely 
makes room for its reveiacion as the blind not-Self—the objec¬ 
tive reference in revelation. Thus the Ego without being 
referred to the SSk^ieaitenya is ever eitlier a blind not-Self or 
a real entity wiiJi no subjective reference in the act of experi¬ 
ence. But these are all far from ti.e truth. The Ego is out- 
and.m\t revealed by the Ssluicaitartyn to which however, it is, 
as a product of aindyi which is directly revealed to such 
eaitanya, related in some way or the other, Thus the out- 
and-out false (antTvacerityti) avidyi U responsible for the revela¬ 
tion of the Ego to the Saksicaitenya, thus vouchsafing for the 
Ego to be a false product produced out of the imposition of 
the nouSeU on the Self. This is possible only in the 
eonTyakhyiii of the Vedajiilits as otherwise the Conscious Self 
and ilic Unconscious Ego could never be related, 

PrakaiSmiayati next exarames Uic Nyiya Vaiiefika stand¬ 
point with regard to the status of aiHahkarana. He shows that 
this School regards the anta/^karat^a as nothing apart from the 
manas, as an instrument (karaija) in the origination of know- 
ledge (jft3na) pertaining to the Self (Alrni). Their argument 
(s based on the fact that the Advaitisc conception of 
entahkarava, a an adjunct (ufadhi) to the Self (AimS) or 
CorwdCKJsncss (jUSna or vijflina) delimiting as it docs the All- 
pervasivc Reality within its own sphere for practical and em¬ 
pirical necessities, is never existent as such; for, they bold, that 
the Self as the subject in knowledge merely requires an instru¬ 
ment {65 iis.,comaa. with the object, and that instrument, is 
notWx^ but the mjnd cr manss. Hence for empirical purposes 
It is quite capable of generating knowledge in the subject and 
thus the postulation of an anlahkatana different from it 
becomes perfunctory. They refute the AdvaiUsu* argument in 
favour of die recognition of an an/aAkarana—not as an instru¬ 
ment but as an adjuncU-to show chat such defences are un¬ 
necessary. Thdr findings show that the empirical processes of 
knowledge (vrllijUSnaf} must not as the Advaitist urges, 
necessarily pre-suppose an afraya (substratum) in the antah- 
karana, for it h well within the limits of logic to hold that 
15 
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the Self is such subuniiun.’^* Again, co make the Self the 
doer (*ar<r) and enjoyer {bhokir), they argue, ic is not indispen¬ 
sable as in the Advaiiist view there should be an adjunct 
to the Self-^whicb tbou^ not poses i ed of sudt qualities is 
limited by the afUakkarana, its adjunct; for. they bold, that 
it is not incousisteui id bold that the Self is active and cMa- 
tive (hrou^ the instrumentality of the manor. Nor should 
there be any necettity as in the Advaitist view, they argue on, 
of a false differentiauoo to be established between the Pure 
Self as Brahman and the individual Sdf as Jlva. for they will 
not admit of any such falsity in the concept of the two but a 
reality in their nature tesiif^ng to the empirical realily of tlic 
Self as JJva ; and hence the Self as jTva is too tma u the 
doer and enjoyer to admit of any faue adjunct like the anlah- 
karana. Lastly, the Advaiust recognition of the decay and 
destruction of the adjunct in death does not in the opponents’ 
view, merit any serious consideration; for they will show that 
the Self is never subject to such decay and destruction and 
hence the adjunct to su^tort the Selfs claim to a different 
adjunct after the fall of the hrst, is weak logic. Hence the 
Ny9ya*Vaiieiikav argue that the Self is never in need of any 
adjunct (upsdhi) like the aniahkaraifa, as the, Advaltisu sup* 
pote. but it U sufficient for the nind to account for the 
empiueal Self. Even buddhi or intellect they regard as identical 
with ydSno or knowledge and upaUbdhi or cognition (cf. 
bMddhirupalabdkirfnnamHyanarthSntaram—Ak4ap9da Smira). 
*Thas to the Nyiya'VaUeaikas the inullect or buddki 
eaanof be a distinct adjunct like the Advaitists' anfeh' 
karana or the SSbkhya*Pltafijala’s buddhi, but is nothing apart 
from the cognition that through the instrumenuHcy of the 
monos appears in the Self. There is no question of reflecting 
the caitanya or Comdousnese on it, as in the SSfikhya* 
PitaAjala systemi or delimiting the eailanyo as m the AdvklU 
system. Here there is a cut'and'dried process cA cognition that 
has the subject as io subeta’attua and the mind as the instni* 
ment. Even the Sinkhya*?3tahjala view that the cc^tive 
sute (upalabdhi) is nothing but a reflection of Coosdousness 

^id4iirk^bkitmt/Uk-^rgUr9aif^ P. SSI). 
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on buddhi^ for it is ihe Self or Purufa as Pure ConsdousiKss 
chat has the reflection on buddhi to make foe the appearance 
of knowledge, is not paid heed co by the NySya-Vaiiesikaa 
Their immutable conclusion is that the Self need have no 
adjunct like buddhi or aniahkarai^ for knowing, that is 
possible through the instrumentality of the mind {tdsmSd- 
varnitamatuahkaranarh imii—Vivaram, P. SSI). To make for 
the Self an adjunct like huddAi in the cognitive process ia to 
conunit m endless series of subjects to the ncccHicy of diverse 
cognitive proccsse^uch is the N)«ya-Vai<e»jka standpoint 
To answer these rather loose forms of logic PrakSfatmayaii 
lightens up his belts co establish the Advaitist conception of 
the aniahkdraijia, ova* and above the N)iya*Vaiie?ika and the 
SSAkh)*a*f^tafijaJa views. He first throws overboard ebe first 
camp by showing diat the buddhi and the vi/flino cannot be 
identical, for buddhi is n substance having fuiiceloni and 
qualities, while vijAdna it never a substance, The lubstawlality 
of buddhi is provcable from the iru^ir (like buddhergurtenSlm- 
ngu^ena caiva hyitigremSiro hyavcro’pi dniah where it is 
said to be possessed of modifleation, and yadS paAcaiva 
liyanti jASnSni m/inosa Mha, buddhiica ngAgate laird 
pfii'amSimSnatnsinule where it is said to have modulations 
which cease at the time of mukli). Prakif&imayaii rather 
pushes forward these argumenu regarding the nature of buddhi 
as a substance-distinct from Consciousness or cailanya which 
is more strictly vijA^ua; however, he also admits that by 
vijAAna, sometimes in the irulis, huddhi is referred u> where 
derivatively it means the means (JutTana—vifAdyaie anena) of 
knowledge and not knowledge as such- In such cases, like 
vijAdnath jajfiam lanuU, vijASngna vS ^gvedarh 
vifsmi manasS Ayew paiyati, vijASnA refers to buddhi 
as a substance having functions and not to Consciousness 
without any functions, or, rather, consciousness as the 
resultant, the Nyaya-Vaife^ika view. In establishing thus that 
buddhi is necessarily a functional means, PrakSfitmayaii has 
completely thrown overboard the N^ya*Vaiiesika contention 
that it is identical with the rion-functional Consdoumess. 
He, however, does not stop there, for he shows that the 
SSnkbya*PStaAjala theory of buddhi as a distinct entity from 
the mind or manoj—tbe former being merely Ute reflecting foil 
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to caiianya or CoDiciou8oeg also sutfers from bad logic. To 
regard buddhi and in&nas 2 s dattiaci entities oq the ground oi 
their distinct lunciions, as the ^khya-KuiijaJa system seeU 
to do is without any logical uecessiiy; for, as Pral^iatruayatl 
shows, the two entities have really no disdnet functions. It is. 
however, Athandananda who shows that vijn&M or buAdhi and 
inanas are both the coruLiiious general in any act of cognition ; 
hence there may only be a difierence in their vrllis or modilic- 
ations or modulations but never in their real nature which is of 
making cognition arise from a condition general. i.e., a condi- 
don that is involved in every act of cognition.*'* Therefore 
Ptakaiatmayati cccdudcs from the AdvaitUi pwu of view diat 
the manat is nothing apart from bvddbi; arc not as an 
instrumental and a subjective factor respectively in cogniuon as 
the Sahkhya-Patahjala seeks to establish, bot it is one anlahka- 
Tana as the coodirion general for the empincal revelation of 
Gonsdousness that os different functional occasions is design¬ 
ated as the monos havii^ qualities like desire (hSma), decermln- 
adoo (sanAeipa) etc. and as the vijfiSno or bvddhi having acti* 
vlties of moduladons or xnodihcauons in cmpidcal knowledge 
^ike reflection of the «aikhxa-Piianjala system). The AdvaUi:,t 
conclusion, therefore, as brought out by Prai^unayati, comes 
to this that the cniahkAnM is a necessary adjunct to Consci* 
ousness for empirical purposes and it is also an adjunct for the 
various states of CooKiousseas-^ waking, dreaming, dream- 
iMS, reftective and mental—to be revealed. Even the vital suto 
{f^i^avyapSfa) belongs to such an adjunct and therefore when 
such a state (Le., viud) stops in death. Gonsdousness is said to 
go out of the adjuna to a different adjuncL This in a nutshell 
U the Advaidst defence of ontoi^horapo as a necessary adjunct 
to Oimsdousness and as the only functicHial adjunct at that. 
The also are tn support of such a conclusion. 

Pr ^yyfStma yari further adduces argumems from proof s 
(pramano^ over and above the insifr and their implicadoiu. 

hMadbkede'fi oe iWiA; W ki ee beUeA itfii’ 

awDSMS $SiUOtfoh<^atrii bvddiefw 
t&dfttrOiMdfiOnat t« UfmrOieA—iToUradtftata, P. 29Sy 

'** (a) «rs^« ftlK/iydt* toiedt 

(bl vijM»emrfek etano M fok 
(e) AdtwiA MthHbfta vltrmto 
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He shows chat the and Uieii iroplications like aiihavada 
are necessary, buv these should be backed up by valid proofs. 
Thus, according eo his analysis, there is a very c^nt proof like 
arthSpaiii or anyathanupapatli which makes it necessary that 
(here should be an antahAarana as an adjunct to the Pure Self. 
The proof comes to this that as Pure Self is partless, formless 
^nd all'pervesivc, its various stages of empirical life implying a 
iinitude or limitation make it iuipcrativo drat there should be 
.an adjunct to limit it. How such an adjunct is ania(fAara/^a? 
Tins ant/thAamna is, liowcver, an adjunct in the sense that its 
4}ua]itics arc all illii.sorily .supcrimpo.scd on cite Pure belf, the 
Pure Self has not, or cannot have, any such qualities. These 
•qualities belcut^g to the /miahkar/ina and are falsely transferred 
<on the Pure Self, like the reddUhness of a shoc*Bower (japS- 
Aif-mmam) on a crystal-stone Here, therefore, 

is introduced a discussion by Prakailimayati, following Padma- 
pSda, of the irature of sopSfihika bhrama or illusion due to an 
adjunct. In such cases of illusion, there is a necessary adjunct 
like the shuc*nowcr or the /mtahAara^a for their qualities like 
reddislmcss or pleasure, pain etc., to be superimposed or a sub* 
-Stratum (like the crystahstone or Pure Self). In uu'upSdhiAo 
b/trama (cases of direct illusion without any medium of ad¬ 
junct), however, as in ihc cases of (a shell appearing 

as silver) or a/tam manusyah (1 am a human being), there is 
<dcarly no need for any adjunct to make for the superimposi- 
iion of one’s qualities upon another. Hence here the adjunct 
like the art/ahAamna rnake-s for its qualities to be .superimposed 
on the substratum, i.c., the Pure Self, l>ut these qualities are all 
necessarily false. About the falsity of these qualities, suffice it 
to say that as in the appearance of redduhness on the crystal* 
otone, diere is no cause or condition that is necessary and ante¬ 
cedent for the usual aystal-stone to ap 5 >ear as reddi^. such 
reddisbness, therefore, must necessarily he’false in existence and 
even in cognition, (cf. tnithyaluam sphafikaiauhitya^, Aipia- 
praiJtisattayo^ AaranabhSvadityarlhah—Vivara^, P, 8S3). 

PrakSiatmayati dismisses the apparent objections to the 
Advajtisi contention that there is a tinge of the antabkaraj^ on 
the Self when the former delimits the latter, whence all empiri* 
<al behaviour of the Pure Self ensues. The objectiotts feuli re 
round the fact that either this tinge (upar3ga) should be regarded 
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as merely superimposed oq the Self (which adnussion wiU ncces* 
saiily make (he analogy of the reddiahness of the shoc fiowcr <jii 
the ayscal*stone that looka reddiah not applicable at all. for 
(here reddiahness is adautted to be produced, besides making an 
anyath&khySii theory of the quality of reddishpess existent else¬ 
where appear on a substratum) or as produced tUusorily xtpon a 
substratum (which admission is also fraught with the objection 
of the pioduction of cwo qualities—one teal as of the atiieli- 
kerane and anocher illusory as of the Self). Thus tlit-rc arc 
veritable horns of the dilemma in admitung a tinge of the 
antahkaroM appearing on the Pure Self. PiakifStntayati, fol¬ 
lowing Padma{^a, skilfully teings forth the true Advaitist con*^ 
ception of this tinge appearing on the Pure Self. He shows 
that both the above horns of the arc more appurent 

than real, for according to the Advaitist conception, there Is a 
rational compromise of the two homs. He brings out that the 
tii^, as belonging to the anlehkar<if}a, is falsely superomposed 
on the Sell for the antahkorasta itself is stq>er<icDposed {adhyas- 
ta) on (he Self. Thus there is no question of onyolhakkySti 
where a superimposition merely of the relation of an object exist* 
ent elsewhere with the substratum is recognized: but here there 
i$ the superimposidon, not merely of the relation but also of 
the object along #itli its qualities (which constitute 
the tinge) on the Pure Self. The arulogy of the oystal* 
stone looking reddish is merely mllcd for in making the quali¬ 
ties of the antahkerana appear on the Pure Self, but that does 
not restrict itself to the mere superimposition of the relation of 
the tinge upon the subscraium, but also makes for the illusory 
character of the superimposed and its qualities. PrakaiStmayati 
thus dlsEoisses the apparent objection of directed 

cowards the superimposition d the qualities of the ontal^karana 
on the Pure Self. He also dismisses the other apparent 
objection that there would appear two kinds of quali* 
ties—one real and the other Ulusory^by showing that though 
there are cwo subjects (the Self and the anta^karana) yet they 
are merged into one by the act adhyosa (superunposicitm) and 
hence one set of qualities appears in that act. Kow there may 
very well be an interchange of the sets of qualities in an act 
super-imposidoD, as is indicated by Sankara in the preamble u> 
his Shaffa (adhySsabhisya) as itaretendhyoso (mutual super- 
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imposition) of chfi substrata and qualities of the Self and the 
anlahkaranaM^ Now this tinge of the seems to be 

nbt revealed by the Self, for it is the Self that gets the super¬ 
imposition of the tinge. To sueh an apparent objection, 
Prahli&tmayati’s reply from the Advaitisc sundpoint is chat 
there is no necessary relation between the tinge and its revela¬ 
tion (uparaktatva and bhZs<ikatva), for though it cannot be 
proved that an undnged (anuparakta) entity it the revealer 
(Oh&eaka) as opposed to a tinged one, yec that involves an inher¬ 
ent want of necessity making for bad logic. Reveladon docs 
not necessarily mean that there should be an absence or presence 
of any dnge (i.e., external qualities) tFiat is revealed. Even if 
the (xystal-stone cannot reveal the reddish tinge of the shoe* 
fiemer because the former is di^ed with the latter, it does not 
necessarily follow chat the Pure Consciousness or Self that is the 
substratum of the super-imposidon of the dnge of the qualiciea 
of the antahkarana also should not be able to reveal that kind 
of tinge. For, as Prakafatmayad rightly pc^nis out, revelation 
is by the merits of Consciousness or unconsciousness inherent in 
the substratum, and not due to its being tinged. A conscious 
entity reveals all the falsely superimposed objects on itself, even 
though it partakes of the tinge of chose objects, while an uncon¬ 
scious substratum like the crystal stone merely receives the dnge 
of the external, reflected quality and can never vouchsafe for ics 
revelation-*** These cryptic lines of Prakaiitmayati serve as one 
of the bed-rocks of Advaitist metaphysics for it is on a correct 
explanation of the concept of revela^cn (prakS^a) as the 
inherent nature (svehhaua) of Consciousness (CiUanya) that 
the whole system of adhySsa as super-imposition, though illu¬ 
sory, upon It, as having made the Pure Self in the light of the 
limited Ego etc, becomes dear, specially as the light of the 
Pure Self vouchsafes for the uldmate falsity of the whole pro> 
cess of supenmpOHtion or It. AdhySse is not merely a fact (a 
fait accompli) but also a fact of un-accompluhment (a faii 

e«(4(9pyonyMnA»nm anyonyOtmAatStn oayartyadharmJt^eaitiyatye 
itartterOvivtktna <ityantomvihta^4h9mcd\aTi*ii^ot»ithye'jM:ii<tniiniWtJ» 
t^yOnrt* nttApVAlfrreva naivtragiin'ytnh lokavyor 

ef SaAkara; adhyeeabhS^ya]. 

jS^aceitatye ov^hitakatvBrfiavahkStakaMyOfiiiMUu, n&peraSiatti- 
niiparakurive ityarthab^iyiraraM, P, 336). 
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non-aeeompli), wb«n the Pure CoiucuMuaess will reveal all 
the £aJse lUper'impcaitioD on It. Thus understood, the fact 
of superijnpoaition of the Ego and its qualities upon the Pure 
Self, becomes all the more dearly uoderstood. for ji is the 
Pure Self that vouchsafes for the unreality of the superimpos' 
ed objects and its qualities. *Ihe Ego and its qualities are, 
no doubt, superimposed on the Self, but it is the Pure Self 
that vouchsafes lot thdr revdation by liwlf. 

Oiherwise, no odkyiso of die nature blind ballcu upon 
blind substrata would have been possible, for such an adhySJa 
would have never been known at least to the SiA^t* 
4aitcnya, and hence would have been always unknown. A 
propos this conduskm of the Advaitists, the conscious objector 
raises bis voice once more only to be drowned in the higher 
pitch of the AdvajUsi reply. The objection ensues from tlic 
apprehension that even Pure Comdousuess cannot be said lo 
be the reveala (bhiseJta) of the superimposed, for It is also 
devoid of any cognitive process like tbe unoomdous entity 
(lay, the oystal'Sione. and this admissiou is from the on>a(/id' 
AAySiMandpoinc, for the Advaitist never admiu the 
jubstratum as inat but as Coasciousoess deUcnjicd in it) to 
vouchsafe for the revelation of the lupe^^mposed. In fact, the 
Pure Self or Comciousness cannot be said to have any episic* 
molegicai process, like the knowledge of the tinge of super* 
imposition, to say chat such a tinge is existent, though fal^y 
so; for, in that case, Consdousnew ot Sdf loses its Pure*>iew. 
Kor can it be said that it can reveal even without such processes, 
ior It is the revealer of objects oa Its ovm msiu of leli* 
luaiaosity, seU'luminosity may sc best make Ita&If iado* 
pendent of any such iwoctaMS has cannot by that make the 
objects revealed at the same time. Impelled by the consdoos 
objector on these horns of the dilemma, PrakaiSunayau in full 
force brings out the Advaitist reply. HU reply is that the 
episcemologka] processes are never needed by Pure Conscious* 
ness to sbioe not merely in Its own light, but also for the 
revehtejon of everything superimposed on IL Thus Pure 
ConscfouAiess, whenever reveakd. makes for the revelation of 
the superimposed dbjects and is never for that matta in need 
of any epistemological processes. Self'luminosity of Pure 
Consciousness is, therefore, enough grounds for the admission 
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oL ihc tael iliac all super'linpcned objects aie iiaiuially revealed 
ill ibc lig^i of the Pure ScU chac is beyond all epistemological 
processes. Revelation o£ the superimposed is inextricably 
bouud up with the revelation ot the Fuxe Self in its own light, 
for. CO be superimposed on Pure SeU or Pure Consciousness 
means chat there is no need for any epistemological 
processes for ihai ilelf or Consciousness to reveal the 
objects superimposed. Such processes arc called into 
being when them is a special urge to know them in 
particular ways of inuuudiucy or iioivinimcdiacy. But 
superimposed ubjecia, like the an£a//kam^a or iis qualities, arc 
ill direct touch wiiii Consciuusiicu as SBkiin. Hence vfUu or 
no vr^lis, it can be deduced that a direct contact with Pure 
Consciousness makes for the revelation of die objects, at least 
to the SaA^n. The vrltis are necessary for the pramAifcaiian' 
ya (the eputecnological subject), which in the form of JTvu, 
requires various forms of vj-lti to know die external objects 
uiid even internal ones. TJie SSk4in is, however, ever the 
Wiinesk to all these changeful vrUis which are called into 
being in the case of tlie knowledge of the external objccu and 
are also not absent in the case of the internal perceptions of 
pleasure, pain and the mind—all subjective states per but 
nevertheless thv latter are always in direct conucc with the 
where the vrttis are merely logical postulates to be ad* 
milled for the expianatlon of later recollection (rmyn) but art 
not directly needed.Such being the metaphysical position of 
the Advaitist, PrakUStmayati takes courage in both hands to 
show that (here is an inextricable contact between the Pure 
Consciousness and everything else Bupcr*iinposed on It. whence, 
naturally, nothing is outside lu knowledge as being super* 
imposed. The epistemological processes, therefore. are of 
secondary import, for these are required when there is the 
operation of the 9p*itemolopcal subject as pramatr and hence 
all soru of vrifis are postulated to make a tinge of the super* 
imposed (e.g., the untahkarai^a) on the Pure Consciousness: 


ftiUabk»a’}4l<iddha’>niJltUin ierolaldisivedys* 

twblliifVpiffam^iTodka ki vboyan : nMl tfUfA rifffl 
^vl^Sktiv9dfet*'9iit Unit vuirifil<rvndnSdiffrowdv4v^9p^r4TniMa^a 
s e itft JC foygtTggt —(VaiJtKtc PafihhS^S, C. 'C. Edn. P, ?8). ’ 
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otherwii€ all facts of the empirical and epistemological world 
would come and go without cheir being ever known in their 
bearings and settings, but would have only been superimposed 
entities without any subjective and objective reference; Pure 
Consciousness would then have been the necessary guarantor 
of all superimposition and all revelation as such. Thtis, as 
oxt the one side, there is an inextricable and innate relation 
between the Pure Conscioixsiiess and the directly superimposed 
entities like the aniahk^rana and its qualities, so also on the 
other side, all external objects, as superimposed on It, may 
be said to be revealed to It whenever such superimposition 
has taken place. Hence the gulf of the epistemological pro¬ 
cess is not necessary to vouchsafe for the revelation of the 
superimposed either internal or external: for, it is well seen 
that such processes, whether called into being or not, arc 
merely secondary to the revelation of such objects—that call 
their aid to be known in epistemological settings. Hence it 
is (hat the cryptic remark of Prakliiimayati; avyavadhSncna 
citsarhsarga ewi pnuibh&saliotuh (VivaraWf P. SSd) assumes, 
gigantic metaphysical import to understand the real implic¬ 
ations of the remark. The conscious objector has not yei 
been satisfied with the analysis of anlahkaraf?a and iu know* 
ledge vts-Ji»is Pure Consciousness, as given so elaborately by 
Praklfaimayati from the Advaitisc standpoint. He may argue 
on, that the anlahkarana cannot be said to be belonging to 
(he category of the noc-Self (idam), as opposed to Pure C^ns- 
dousneas as Self {amdom)', for, it is also directly revealed with* 
out any necessary epistemolopcal aid. like the Advaitist 
SaiM. To this apparent objecthm also PrakiiStmayati givee. 
a sweepily reply in consonance with the Advaitist position. 
He says, though following in (he footsteps of his predecessor, 
PadmafSda, that the Self and not«Self are two categories 
detennioed not by their depending or otherwise on any epis' 
cemological aid, but by the ^ct that the one is of the nature 
of Pore Consciousness, while the other is of the natore bf 
being revealed by the former. This empirical method is. 
sufficient ground for the admission of their metaphysical dif¬ 
ference. Thus whethd' there is any gulf of the epistemologi¬ 
cal aid or no, as Akhan^nanda shows it to be impossible to' 
postulate any pure case c^ absence of such aid in our empiri- 
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cal behaviour,*^^ the fact that the ootaiikffrd^ belongs to the 
category of the noi«Self is borne out by such deeper analysis* 
of iu oature in coaiiadistincciou to that of the Pure Cocsci- 
ousness.^^^ In our empirical behaviour, it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Pure Consciousness cannot be categorised along, 
with the aniakkarana, the not«5elf, though there is an inali- 
eruble a^hySsa between the two; for, as PrahSiptniayati brings 
out, there is also a distinctness of the an^adkarapa which tries 
to deliioic Pure Cooscioiuness, but Pure Consciousness as Self 
is merely tingeti with such supurimposidon of the anla^ki/ru' 
\ia aud its qualities, thus inalung fur the lUsihictness of the 
not*$elf, i.e., aniakkarana, a» belonging to the category of the 
not-Self. Prak^imayati brings out more fully the Advaitist 
reply to the apparent inconsistency as tried to be shown by 
the opponents in regarding the ani^^kant^a as belonging to 
the category of the not-SelL They try to show that as the 
ahahkaro is merely separated by the veil of nescience 
(afiiSnavy&vadhana), it should not be held to belong to the 
category of the not*5elf—as there is no gulf of the epistemoio* 
gical aids to know it whidi is directly revealed to the SSk^in.. 
Hence the contention of the Advaitist, as brought out by 
Prakailunayati, chat the category of the not Self is revealed 
through the medium of vrltis, while the category of the Self 
is revealed without any dependence on such media, is held to 
be inconsistent by the objector who holds chat the akahkara 
is equally independent of any vrilis, as it is merely separated 
by the veil of ignccance. Hence the Advaitist has to justify 
his claim on the ahankara belonging to the category of the 
not«5ell, and this task is ably undertaken by Praka^atmayati 
and supported by Akhandananda. They show that as the 
ahankSra is separated by the veil of nescience (ajfiartavyai^hi' 
^a) the objector cannot consistendy hold that it is neverthe¬ 
less not separated by any and should belong to the cate¬ 
gory of the Self, as is xnainfesdy done fay him. But chr 
Advaitist reply would be that such a contention regarding thr 


—'{Tat$vadipma, P. 537). 

to>AetaiciUvoHifati‘yiidamaMafd', cttitajiyaffOrmaU 
410 (Fti'OTona, P, 357). , 
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ahahkara &s bcloogiag to the ate^qry of the Self is a mac 
.Ulosojy Ijiowledge. for whcDCra ihe oJiohkSro is said to be 
separated by the veil of uesdeocep it is taien for granted that 
its revelation is not independent of any trtfi at all. for though 
there is the absence of any ordinary epistemological aid like 
the contact of the sense with the object, chae is nevertheless 
an inevitable rdabou with a/n^na (hat makes for its revela* 
tion; in fact, a »r/fi is recognised by the Vivarana School to 
belong even to ajASna to account for. at least, the recognition 
• of the recollection of lUusory objects. Thus the aAanASra, 
though separated merely by tbc ejUrw, is undoubtedly an 
.trfiject of the category of the not-Self-^ Seif standing reveal¬ 
ed always in iu own light, whUe the objects uf the category 
of the not-Self arc always in need of some son of vrUis—either 
con tactual when depending on or macly conceptual 

when though noi depending on premSr^, Is merely postulated 
as being direedy revealed to the SiJtfin (kMiasikfivedya). In 
the case of knolesSksivedyatva even, there is a gul/. a neces¬ 
sary medium of ojAina or oi in own nature {svnvifaya) to 
make for the revelation of the objects of the mtegory of the 
not-Self, and ehekkira undoubtedly belongs to this category, 
(cf. vj-tiivyavedhSncm sjddhirno iortrendriyovifeySr^oiida' 
mui pratithSsiti, tedwywadhinostddhhevanidampwibhduifl-^ 
Vtvara^e, P. SS7; indnyaMnmf«i?eyarh jASn&fii vrlliidb- 
dSrtho^ vrUUobdacye yolhdindemsTi he^mddiyiheh kdrasySvya- 
vedhinAiiddhimikfipeii’nonocfAdnctt^TeUvodipanc. P. 857). 

PrakSiStmayati brings out very ryatemaucally the Advai- 
tift interpretoiion of proijhimfw, as in that o£ the fac* on a 
BUTm*. This discussion is necessitated by the fact that though 
Pure Self or Cotssdousoess is analysed as beh^ ti^ed <«pdrnA- 
Itf) with the supaimposiiion of the external objects and their 
• qualities, yet It is also regarded as the substratum for the 
appearance of pre/ihimhos like the ahoAkSn. His analysis 
isnggesu that such analogies maely make.ior the'dnf-hen oi 
the bimho (Pure Consciousness) and‘'pmfihimhe 
•or in other words, between Brahmen and Jiva, He adduces 
elaborate arguments to show that the separate experience of 
the pratibimhaj say, of the face on the mirrv is not tenable 
•on strict logical analysis- We need not go mto details of his 
•arguments, but suffice it to say that as the protyabhijflS «- 
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recollectiou of a previous or anterior entity from an existent 
entity is a proof of the one ness of the perceived, the iiimOo or 
face beii^ experienced as the d prion entity frero the experi¬ 
ence of its 4 posteriori pratibimi^a can be said to be one with 
it. He shows the argument, logically tenable, in favour of 
the imposubiiiiy of the praiibi>nl/(ts as difterciu from the 
bimbOt in so far as sudi :i ditfcreiicc is nc'gatcd from tire very 
fact that an cuiiiy, exUiing outbidu. biu a shadow inside a 
particular mcdiiiin, like water or mirror. Prakl^SunayaU iiXHt 
tries to sileuev his objectors by showing that such shadows 
(pmiihimbAf) 7nay be regarded as uansCormations of the parts 
of the mirror in the image of the original entity (bimba), 
whence their difference should be a thing of the past, for such 
transformation of the mirror-reflection due to a particular 
entity outside may be regarded as the very entity itself. This 
parir^Smovlklu, proceeding from the soUt^ryavida Uieory, may 
be adduced by the SShkhva-mtuAjala School In consonance 
with Its metaphysical stand. But Prakafiltoiayati veliemently 
upturns (his view, ceiuatively accepted, by saying that there 
cannot be any real parii^Sma of the reflection from iu original 
counter*p&rt. The reflection, if it exists at all, is the aeation 
of the Self's nescience and hence false, through and through. 
This is the backbone of all the arguments accujDulated by 
PraVJUSitniayati on this point. He has tried to show elabora- 
uly that if there were a real transformation (paTixiS}w) of the 
reflection (praiibimba) on the parts of the mirror it would 
have endured even when the original counterpart would be 
removed. But that Is far from the case. The reflection 
changes from the variations in posture, movements and pro* 
sceoce or absence of the (can whose face U reflected. The 
reflection of the focc on the mirixv cannot also be said to gO' 
out as soon a$ the original counterpart itself changes from the 
place, as in the NySya-Valiepka theory which explains the 
destruction of an eSect due to the change of the cause or con¬ 
dition responsible for a particular effect (nimilfapBye naimii- 
tikasySpyopSyah). The favourite example in this r^ard is 
that of the ‘knowledge of mutuality’ (apekfabuddhi) that is 
responsible for the appearance and disappearance of the 
knowledge of two-ness (dvitvabuddht). Knowledge of two- 
ness ever Involves that there axe two mutually dependent 
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.entities to give rise to such a knov/Ic^e. This knowledge of 
mutuality is what they conceive as responsible for the appear¬ 
ance and disappearance o6 the knowledge of iwo ness. But such 
a view hardly tenable, for even though the nimitta (cause or 
fondition) sometimes is absent from a place, its 
(effect) can go out temporarily, but nevertheless that docs not 
really mean that it is due to the absence of the nimiffa; for 
it is well observed chat when a different effect intervenes, the 
.cause or condition is merely intervened in its laicnt forceful 
potentiality by that temporary effect. When a matting which 
it rolled up for, say, years together is spread out by the hand, 
the spreading lasts so long as the temporary saifiikara (poten* 
tiality) done with the hand is operative, after which the more 
powerful sajhskSra of beii^ rolled up for, say, months again 
.operates; otherwise if the absence of the temporary samjkara 
>ol out*sQ:etched*ness meant the rolling-up of the matting, there 
would have always been the rolled-up state generated by the 
more formidable sathskSm of years. Thus the rolled-up state 
being temporarily checked is generated again by that formid- 
Jtble sariiskSTa and not by the mei-c absence of the out*siretch- 
cd*ness of the matting.Prakifitmayati shows that on the 
showing of this analysis it will be clear that the reflection of 
the face upon the mirror should persist even after the original 
counterpart is removed, for that image has a strong sarhskara 
to rise up, being reflected on a mirror many times. If that 
be the case, there should not be anything to stand in the way 
4rf iu peraisience.'-even if a different image is reflcied, for that 
different inu^e is merely a temporary check for die original 
image strongly and frequently imprinted on a particular 
mirror (ay, the image of my face daily on my own mirror). 
But that would be an absurd contention, for no one can say 
with definiteness that the reflection of his face on his own 
mirror is a persistent factor of experience. Thus the reality 
of tho reflection as transformation (pariffamo) of its parts is 
untenable on all bands. 

F^om th«e analyses Prakalatmayati drives at a very 

*** ninifUpA^amStro^ladrivara^^^ •tuhtk^Obhiva taikvefUfeii 
hMi'sh^lVivaro^a, P. 540). 

tamv6ftvifipo}Qn^ H4(tv, vinidtlhdsSrjfOlpatlou 

iMhon HyHahUt/Sk^^fniUti^iTaUt'adlpmt, P, 340). 
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fundamental Advaita position about the nature of the reflec¬ 
tion ipTatibimba). He tries to establish that the reflection, 
as of the face on the miiror, is not a real trausfbrmauon 
(parii^ma) of the parts of the nurror, for then there would 
incviubly ensue the question that the rcfieciion, inspitc of 
the absence of the original countci*part, should endure as 
having been really traiislormcd in that form once it is impriu- 
ted from the counterpart. No amount of arguments would 
he able to save its being absent at any lime, for the fact of 
the absence of its counterpart {nnnUlupHye naimiUikasyupyif 
pSyah), for it is well established that this Vaifc 5 ika contention 
does T^>t hold good in the matter of temporary absence of a 
nimitia, if there had been a stronger potentiality (49ms/^3m) 
£0 which such temporary absence of the rumUta is secondary 
and may or may not be called in aid to explain the position 
of the eclipse of its effect. He also nHows that the reflection 
can never be a real transformation of tJic original counter¬ 
part, for it has no conditions' precedent for origination. He 
puts it in a syllogistic way; na dAJ-panadau, mukhyavyaktuniff 
ramasii, lajjanmakaTanaSunytilval ; saiafruutaka vk^tfavadili 
—(yivarana, P. 341). He then goes on to examine the objec¬ 
tions of the opponents that the Advaitisc contention of the 
-one-ness of the original counterpart (bimba) and its image 
(pratibimba) is untenable, for these objectors show that even 
posterior recollection of the one-ness u not warranted to prove 
the real one-ness of the two, as there is well such posterior 
recollection of one-ness in an illusory silver (as on a piece of 
shell). To this rather apparently forceful objection, Prakafat- 
mayati brings out the real nature of illusory objects and the 
absence of one-ness between the substratum and the super- 
imposed. His analysis of (negation) brings out the full 
implications of the Advaitist theory where the superimposed 
is the creation of avidya and hence illusory (prSlibhSjika) 
through and through. He shows that negation or bSdha of 
,the superimposed (adky^ta) makes It wholly, negated in its 
-own nature (of iUusoriness or falsity), when, for example, a 
piece of shell U falsely cognised as a piece of silver, the latter 
is negated, no; as being absent at that particular place and 
time {as would be held by the various satkf^StivSdtru), but as 
being whdly an illusory object that is merely cognised falsely 
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(prStibhdsika) having no real ixaturc iu o>m. If thia he 
the basic principle of negation from the Advaitist standpoint, 
it becomes evident that it does not merely postulate a relai^n 
that U false, and nece»&3Tily which u negated afterwards, but 
recognizes tlte intrinsic falsity of the object itself. Hence 
PrakSfaimayati very rightly analyses the difference of the 
nature of negation that is made in the case of a reflection or 
image (pratibimba); here be shows that there is merely the 
posterior knowledge (pratyebhijfiSna) of the absence of any 
image on a particular adjunct, siy, that of my face on the 
mirror, which does not necessarily entail that the image is 
inlrinsieaily false, but merely suggests that it is the iroagc ov 
reflections of au original counter-pact with which it is in one¬ 
ness. The appeorance of the original counter-pan on a different 
adjunct or substratum as belonging to that adjunct is what is 
negated, but ndcher the appearance os such nor the adjunct 
as such is false or illusory and hence negated. The disappear¬ 
ance of the image crf my face dooi not. therefore, necessarily 
mean that the image is in itself false, or the adjunct (mirror) 
is in itself false, for neither the image nor the mirror is nega¬ 
ted but is only shifted from the original places to show that 
the original counter-part is the only substratum for all images 
CO appear—images that are all m essence one with it. Such 
being the position that Prakafaimayati so ably drives at. fol¬ 
lowing in the steps of his predecessor, it remains to judge 
fairly the nature of the im^ (pralibimba) vis^vis its rela¬ 
tion 60 the original councer-paxc and the adjunct 

(upSdhC}: True it is that the Image is not negated {or ic i» 
not different in essence from the original counter part; the 
appearance of the image on any adjunct is not separate from 
' (he counter-pan in the sense that the adjunct makes it appear 
where there should have been really the existence of the 
coonte^pan itself. But as that counter-part is known as the 
image due to the adjunct (mirror) which has a relation only 
with the counter-part, it becomes evident (hat the image i 
should appear, not as different from, but as one with the 
counter-part. The function of the adjunct (upadki), then, is 
to create the bifurcation which is naturally not to be there; 
but as the image is bifurcated from the counter-part, there is 
some kind of a power or potency that is responsible for this 
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phenomenon—though unnatural. Ii comes lo this, then, that 
the bhedo or difference is engendered in the place of nbhei^ 
or unity due lo some power or potency that inevitably makes 
unity succumb to diversity. This is the true philosophy of 
flvidyg or nescience, the mother of all difference and divenity. 
The totally illusory {enirvace^ya or mirhyS) is that which is 
superimposed on some substratum, where ordinarily chat 
would not be super*imposed. Hence the proUbimba, though 
not different from the bimba, has ihc appearance of a discinc- 
tiou, however uuwauled it might be. This distinction of 
hUe<}ii is. therefore, totally false or illusory and what should 

he negaied is this wrong asaipciou of bhedc on abhedn _of 

the distinction of a pretib^mba on its unity with 
Thus tc becomes clear as day-light that the quality or dharma 
of bhinnatva is illusory, not the bhidyamdna —for there is Df> 
bhidyarnSna as sxtch, which is one with that with reference 
which it is bhidyamana (different). In the case of the appear¬ 
ance of the silver on a piece of shell, the silver is out-and-out 
illusory, for the silver appears purely out ol aiAdya on a subs¬ 
tratum where it is ordinarily absent. Here, therefore, ihe- 
bhidyamana is not one with that with reference to which it i» 
so, for here the bhidyamana itself is engendered by avidya, and 
hence is illusory and, therefore, negaied. From these consider-^ 
atloQS, cberefoic, it comes out as a inoot question how to deter¬ 
mine that avidyd, the generator of diversity, should be taken 
as generating illusoriness in the appearance of diversity...-8ome* 
times in the object itself and sometimes in the mere quality 
without affecting the object. Here, as PrakSiltmayaii bring? 
out, are consideiaiions to be weighed carefully in determin¬ 
ing the nature of illusion—whether it is born out of any 
adjunct (uf^dhi^i^opadhika bkrama) or is not due to any ad¬ 
junct (nimpsdhikha bhrama). Reserving our Ascussions oit 
this very important problem, we should presently engage our¬ 
selves in determining the natuze of the praiibimba as reflected 
on the adjunct which may be taken as the eternal nescience* 
(ttvidyS) and not any common one like a mirror, For pur¬ 
poses of consistency it should be borne always in mind chat 
such common adjuncts like the mirror are alone not respon¬ 
sible for the appearance of the image, unless it is backed up 
by nescience present in the percipient. Hence the pratibtmbs 
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ihould be regarded in the light of its nondifference &om the 
bimbo when no nescience intervenes, or should ordinarily 
intervene, lo generate it or different from the latter. In oihes 
words, the pTaiibimbo is one with the bimba without any ad¬ 
junct, which. In the restricted sense we have adopted, mahes 
for the difference to appear- Thus the objection with which 
the conscious objector may come up before the Advaicist is 
ably refuted by FralUUatnuyaci who shows that there is no 
necessity to postulate the faUity or negation of the prai^b^mbo 
OR the ground of scriptural passages like Tai Tvom Asi 
(CASndogya Uponied 6/8/7) which seem to be unjustified if 
the Tvdm is not negated by Tat. Pral^fatmayati's analysis 
shows that such passages do not postulate the negation of the 
Tvam but only the Unity of the two concepts Taf and Ti/am 
.the only Reality. Like posterior recollection {pratyabhijfia} 
of a previous experience as 'siyyaih Devadaitoh'^thii is the 
Devadatta whom I saw previously'^-these imti-pasages merely 
indicate that the verbal disthiction involved in Tvatn is mere¬ 
ly syncreticised with its Unity with Tat, as the preWous expert* 
•ence of space, time etc. along with Devadatta is syncretidsed 
with his perception of unity in the present context.*** Thus 
it is clear that there is no necessary negation of the appearance 
•oS the pratibimbaj i.e., the Tvam-eleraent, when the btmba, 
the 7'(z('elemeat is realized syutredcally with k. What is 
negated is the upsdki, the adjunct, called avidyS along with 
xht false perception of the quality of bkinnaiva generated by 
it. Hence while jtvatva is negated as being the false creation 
•ol dvidyS, tb^ Jwa as non-different ha esscsce from Brahmon 
is meely realized as such, and never negated. To rubstanti* 
ate Che trend of arguments in this regard, we can refer co the 
fru/t-passage: /ivSpetam vSva kiUdarh mriyate na Jtvo mri‘ 
yaU {Ch. Upf 6/11/3) wherein ic is stated that Jiva is eternal 
being non-differeni from Brahmon and can, therefore, never 
die; what die are the false associations of body and senses 
that are left out as being unrelated in any way to the essend- 

ko'sam DivtdaUa iUvat MddSnyaparoA, na V^rirthahadhoperaniti 

ponfKiret^-tiujiv<oitit^[Tiveri9a, P. 942). 

ted«iaddtiidheiiiftyop<rri6gifftna jrtrtM to'yanilyider Deradatt<»r/h 
rOfoparatvam, tadvadtScyAffUaporitififftiui citiaddtmpaparoivdt na iidha- 
ajt—t TMtradifma, P. 94S). 
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ality of the jXva, They aie not warranced bui for the exist- 
•ence of the faJse adjunct of avidya and iti false creations in 
the difference of b^y etc. Padmapada also suggests this 
Advaitist interpretation of the absence of negation 
of (he pratibimba, i.e., pva, when it is syncretically 
realized along with Brahman, by saying that if there 
were any such jiegation, tlic form of negation would 
have been 'Thou m not (ihcrc)’ (na TvamafvHIj but it is 
simply 'Thou art That* {‘Tai Tvam Asi'), From this sy ncr etic 
realization there is nothing to assert that there should be a 
negation of the Tvem-clcmcnt to justify its Unity with the 
7'al‘element. It is rather clearer to hold that the Toaro-ele- 
ment is really the ra^-element not different from it; only the 
false associations of accretions are there due to the inherent 
nvidyS. To declare avidya and all its children as illusory does 
not necessarily warrant that what is not due to it— 

hut is above board of all avidya^is also illusory 
MHi therefore to be negated. Negate the avidya and 

-ill what it can touch and produce, but you can 

never negate what is non-negatable, if we can use 

such a phrase,—such is the true import of the frufw. The 
analogy of the image of the face on the mirror, so elaborately 
brought out by Prakiiltmayati, rests on this solid Advaidsc 
doctrine of the reality of unity between Jlva and drabmao. 
The facial image is similarly not to be negated for it cannot 
be, as being non-diHercnt from the counter-part, The upSdhi— 
ihough here it is the mirror, yet being backed up by avidyd — 
may cause its appearance, yet it is by no means negatablc. 
The only false and therefore negatable associations are the 
accretions of posture and direction that are seen to foUofr from 
it. Negate them as much as you like, but the image lasts not 
na a false entity, but as the very manifestation of the counter¬ 
part that is in association with the roirror and revealed as 
different. 

PrakS^tmayati following his predecessor further goes on 
to analyse the nature of the praUbimbu to show that its ap 
pearance cannot be denied if there be an adjunct in contact 
with the bimba. The himha has an appearance on ah ad¬ 
junct If the power of avidyS is operative, and even then it can¬ 
not be said that the pratibimba should cease to appear when 
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we have knowledge o£ the bitnba as the only reality- He 
first goes on to dismiss the objection of the PribbSkaras that 
there is no such thing as a pralibimba over and above the 
bimba, which being recognised without its relation with the 
trunk (griva), [soThsatgagraha ^ grwasthatvcnSgrahavat—Tattvti- 
dtpano. P. 434], appears on the minor; truly speaking, there 
is no such separate entity as the pmibimba. This akkyStivSda 
theory of the Prabhakarai, says Prakaiatmayati, is negated by 
our common experience alone which shows the facial image as 
turning towards the man whose face is reflected on the minor 
and therefore as one which seems to be there on the mirror and 
not non-existem as the Pwbhlkaras imply- It, therefore. 
takes him no pains to show that the appearance of the image, 
though non-differeni from the counter-part, cannot be denied 
altogether. He now goes on to analyse whether the image 
should' at all be existent when the knowledge of the original 
counter-part is realised as the only real knowledge. In other 
words the problem boils down to this that when we have the 
knowledge of the original counterpart {bimbo) as the reality 
behind the appearance of the image (Jjralibimba). should Uic 
latter still appear ? This question arises from the fact, hinted 
at by Padmapada, that a unitary eniiry {dravya and not jSti 
or gu7jo etc.) can never be rsal when it appears simultaneously 
and in its entirety at two places; for, no such dravya with 
such bipolar existence is conceivable whence it should 
be-conceded that one of its aspects is false. So when biptba 
is known as true, the pratibimba is false and should not appear 
any Tonger. To answer such possible objections, PrakafStma- 
yati, following his predecessor, has meticulously shown that the 
appearance of the image as distinct on a different adjunct is 
what is false, for such duality of space means n creation, out 
of our neidence, of the image as existent distinctly- Hence the 
creation of movo (or avidyS) as it is, we cannot but recognize 
iu appearance, though in fact the bimba is one with the praii' 
bimba without any spatial or temporal distinction as really 
present. Such being the real position of the Advaiiiscs, Pra* 
I^facmayati brings out that the appearance* of the pratibfrnba 
ne^ not necessarily be expunged from our sight when we have 
the real knowledge of the bimba. Hae he brings out a discus¬ 
sion, hinted at by us above but reserved for the time being. 
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regardicg illusions of two kinds—vit, nirupodftiha (wiihout 
any adjunct or upSdhi) and sopadkika (with an adjunct or 
upsdhi). He sbows that in sopiidhika bhramas like the 
present instance of facial image or ibac of the reflected tree 
vith its upper branches and foliages appearing on the surface 
of a tank as being over*turned, there seems to be no ground 
for the admission of any work of maya or avidyS for such 
reflected appearance, as the real nature of face as above is being 
fully known, there nevertheless remaining such and such 
appearance. But the Advaitist answer is that even if there be 
tottvojUSm (knowledge of reality) there may yet appear 
sopddhika bhramos; therefore, tattvojfidna is not in conflict 
with the appearance as otherwise of the reality, for though the 
real incentive to such appearance is, no doubt, avidya pertain* 
ing to the percipient consciousness yet there is a material 
adjunct like water or mirror which rakes it up. Thus when 
such rakii^; up takes place, StmSvidya {avidyS pertaining to 
percipient consciousness) transforms itself into the appearance 
of the image. In sopadhiha bhranuiSj therefore, when the per* 
cipienc consciousness has no direct knowledge of itself as the 
substratum of the av^dya responsible for the appearance of the 
imago, mere knowledge of the reality of one aspect of the 
appearance (the bimba) cannot dispel the other aspect of it 
(the protibimbo). Thus in nirupadhika bhramas like the ap¬ 
pearance of the silver upon shell, the direct knowledge of the 
shell is sufficient to dispel the ignorance covering up shell-con¬ 
sciousness and hence as soon as the sheU consdousness 
is revealed, the Ignorance covering it up and resposible for the 
appearance of the silver is no longer there. Thus there is a 
deep-rooted metaphysical theory to support the epistemologi¬ 
cal position brought out by Prakafatmayati to support the con¬ 
tinued experience of the image in sopadhika bhTotacs- In 
such cases, therefore, the appearance of the image on be 
expunged only when the material adjunct (like water) is 
removed so as to make for the percipient consciousness to have 
the direct or immediate knowledge of itself as being the seat 
of the nesdence responsible for such appearance. The JlvOj 
therefore, as a reflection of Brahman, ceases to appear OEtly 
when the adjunct of avidyS responsible for its duality in space 
and time is removed, thus vouebsaftng for the direct know- 
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ledge of the Self or Brahnnn as ihc dispeller o£ any reflection 
outside itself. The r6le of the adjonct. therefore, is aot a whit 
unifflporiaflt, for it is the most in^ortanc medium for the ap¬ 
pearance and disappearance of the image—to retard or reveal 
the direct knowlet^ of the Self. In ntrvp54hika Ohramv* 
avidya veiling up the object-consciousness creates somcihiog 
other on it and hence the super-inposed comes and goes when 
th^t nescience is dispelled, even if the Self or the percipient 
consciousness be not hnown directly as the groujid of all 
nescience. The knowledge of the piece of shell without any 
avidya is enough to show that there is no silver that illusorilY 
showed iudf upon it- The piece of shell might be pushed for¬ 
ward to be related with the percipient consciousness (piamair- 
eailanya which is here designated as the Self) to be brok^ht out 
in its own direct experience {viiaya’pralyaM4a) when the perci¬ 
pient consciousness also may be regarded as worthy of direct 
experience for the directness of the shell, but such /flr /iung 
eputfimological steps are warranted in ntJupadAtAa bftravins. 
. a» in sopodhika bhramas where the object-consdousness is in 
no wise ved^, yet there is the appearance of the image. These 
facts have been very lucidly summarized by Akhan^nanda in 
his Tat ivadipana thus: adh lithanayalJial rnyajnanoiyadhyasavi' 
Todhitvat salyapyadhyasa Hi kalhatn ? iti cftriatra 

vaktaiyamsarvatra ialivoinanosyadhy&savirodJntvam ttla kva- 
at? nadya/ii tattvafnane satyapi sopsdhiAaO/iranudarUn- 
adiiyifia-nacelt, Mutra Itv’hi jriSnasySdhySsavirodhilvani ? iti 
Jf^ec/tpyadt dvitTySAgTkSrenol faramSha-kiml vilij idama IrSbhi- 
^ftKiawt^rd/ufigravrAfa-f/iSnasya bkramattetutvam noHyo/^, 
AimtunfAvSgnu/rAsosytf jaiapretibimbHayrAsafya catAySMCchin‘ 
naifnd'pSrok^/^nabkdvSda/fiSfKnit/ritih. tadabhavSica jal’ 
alghfonopadhipt at ibandhdi tatra pratibandhakanwrttya 'parok- 
fajn3nenSjn3nSdinivrtliJi-^(P. 344). 

From these elaborate discussions as to the nature of the 
^o^mba, I^kaiatmayati bsir^ out the real impltcaclons of 
the nation pf the false knowledge of associations which Jiva 
as pffitiiiimbq ^le endowed with. He fint shows ^ tmfoundod 
the objection agamsc the impossibility of negation of such false 
knowledge because of the five's being a pradbimba of SroAtnan 
not as a false entity but as one in essence with It, whence even 
direct knowledge of unity may, as has been explained 
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above, not be able to dispel the false knowledge of associa* 
a (ions. He shows that in the case of the appearance of Jiva 
there is an esseotial difieren^e from the ordinary praL^bim^ 
like the facial image, for in the latter cases they are all uncon* 
scious and cannot be dUpelled without the physical removal 
of the material adjunct like the mirror; but in the farmer 
case of Jiva, he is always conscious and iherefore any true 
knowledge will auiomaticaUy dispel the false associations with 
which the Jtva, is connected much unlike the associations 
falsely ascribed to the facial image as being turned toward 
(pratyak) the man whose face is rcHecied. In such cases the 
unconscious image and its associations are removed itot by 
mere real knowledge but also when the material adjunct i^ 
removed. The conscious character of the is undisputed 
unlike the unconscious image, for the latter cannot move of 
itself without the movemeuts of the bimba whence it is clear 
to say that it is never a comdou^ agent. It cannot also be 
argued that the bimba, l.e.. Brahman should have the real 
knowledge, for it is the bimba like the man (Devadatca) whose 
face is reflected that is the real possessor of such knowledge. 
Here also this essential difference of the character of Jfva as 
conscious must needs postulate that it is not the claim of the 
bimba or counterpart as bimbo to possess true knowledge as 
in the case of the refiection of the unconscious image of the 
face; it is the agent, who as cotuctous possesses the false know¬ 
ledge, chat should also possess the True Knowledge eclipsed by 
false associations and as appearing otherwiseand this postul¬ 
ation is with regard to the conscious y?vc-^lseiy associated a& 
severed from Brahman in its accretions. Thus the thesis ^ 
put forward by Prakalltmayaii is one of the bed-rocks of 
Advaita metaphysics and also epistemology, for, on a werect 
understanding of it hinges the true import of illusory know¬ 
ledge (odhySsa). Adhyasa as being due to avidya or ajUSna 
belongs to the ewnsdous percipient who, as being subjected to- 
it, must needs gee rid of it by the dawn of right knowledge, 
knowledge (tattvajAana) is the destroyer of avidya or 
false, illusory cognition wbic^ is in direct conflict with it; 
hfnee ^0 ufltconscious adjunct or substratum can be sajj 50* 
i^ve any ri^i knowledge, for it is never under ^e subjecdon 
of any illusion, Ajfiana or avidya can never veQ an unconsci- 
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ou$ «iiLiiy, as bu bceo daboraccly dtsaiswJ above, and hence 
it is never in need oi any dispelling of it. The ordinary 
material adjunct like the mirror or water, which U in contact 
with the bimSa, merely creates a duality in the image*|>er* 
ception in which sense it is false. But neither the image is 
the possessor of any af^nc, nor the original bimbo the posses* 
SOT of any right knowledge; for both are inert, unconscious 
entities which can never have any false or (me knowledge. In 
the case of the Jh)c, however, he has a special privilege of 
being conscious and this privilege makes him the possessor of 
the false knowledge of duality due to false aevedons related 
with him. Though he*i$ non'differeni from Mnhman, yet U 
is he who loses sight of that unity and, though one in essencCi 
falsely identifies himself with duality or plurality of body, 
mind etc The reflection as reAecdon is, tberefore, never 
false, for it is noi-different from Brohman, the Supreme Read* 
ty. but the ^vo*reflec(ion is somewhat unique in character 
than ordinary reflections. The consciousness (hat is in the 
JUfo is veiled as being severed from .Brafitnen, but the facial 
image is not so veiled, nor the face itself, for, it is, as has 
been already brought out, the consciousness of the percipient 
subject which is, under the influence of material adjuncu. lub* 
jected to an avidyS (iimamoha), thus vouchsafing for the 
duality of the images to appear. Hence In such cases the 
images have nothing to do with the dawning of right know* 
ledge, nor is the frimba or face os such concerned in any way 
with such an advent. The protibimbos lioger on Incite of (he 
dawidog of right knowledge, and the btmbcr also are not pro 
Vented from being reflected by such dawning of right know* 
ledge—eo long as the mateTial adjunct is there. It is only 
the conscious po^pieot as f/TOmStr who is directly the 
enjoyer of any fruits of false or true knowledge, inspite of the 
htet that there is a reflection or there is none. Thus PrakSfSt* 
ffiayati*s analysis of the dawnir^ of ri^c knowledge carries us 
direct into the heart of Advaiiitt meiaphysics and epistemology, 
by showing that not because of (he fact that a particular 
Entity, say, Brahmen is the original from which there is a 
reflecti«xi. say, of Jroa, diould there be a recognition of Its 
being the possessor of false knowledge as well as true know* 
ledge; for no other cases like those of the facial images can 
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piove that ibe bimbos are such entities, It is the nature of 
ovidyS to ding fast to consciousness and not to any mere 
•bimba. Hence it is the nature of tatlvajfidna to rise in that 
which is under the spell or afUonas, Thus considered, it is 
no good logic to hold that Brahman, the bimba, is the posses* 
«OT of true knowledge, for ajUSno does not directly afiect It. 
Here, however, we may consider the plausibility or otherwise 
of such an argument; for, it is well known that in Advaita 
VedSnta, it is the Brahmau as Pure Consciousness. That i» 
declared as being the subsiraiuin of ajfium. When ajrUna is 
said CO cling lo Consciousness, it is the Consciousness as Self 
(hat is veil^ by it. At least, the Vivarana School does not 
admit any difference between the substratum or locus (Siraya) 
and the object (yifaya) of ajAina, for it is Brahman That is 
both. The BhSmatT School, however, regards tbe Jlva as the 
locus of evidyi or afAMna. Now if such be the metaphysical 
position of the two Schools, how can Vivaranakira consistent* 
ly maintain here that ii the Jlva that is the focus of afASna 
and also the locus of right Knowledge To answer such 
an awkward situation, wc should do well to understand the 
metaphysical conflicts in this regard between these two 
Schools. The Vivarana School admits that it is Pure Consd* 
ousness chat is both the locus and the object of afflina for the 
fact chat It is veiled (oifeya) by the aJASna and also becomes 
reflected as the Jlva in being the substratum (ifraya) of 
ojAina^ The r^eccion of the /Tut, in itself being the aeation 
erf ajAHna, cannot be the locus of njASnaJ^* Thus out of 
logical consistency, the Vivarana School has accepted this 
position, however much the BhSinntl School may try to sup* 
port that Jlva being eternal (onfldi) may be regarded as the 
subscratum ^ anSdi ajAZna without the fear of mutual depen* 
dcnce like, the eternal 8eed4proui-scriC8 (anSdi btjUhkuranySya). 
But the admission here by the VivaraQakSra of jTva as the 
locus of ajAalva or ajASna to support that right Knowledge 
should belong to him (Jh/o) seems very much loosened in 

*** M (imfreSivifcfSdn tattvajMndiTai/ottim, kiniv hhrSntatvdiftafr^ 
tadapi/ejAatvokri^, taiopi JlvatvaUmitlenUi P. 346). 

^ SiroyaVea’i:it<»i/atva~bhaginl nirvibhdgaeitirtva Hvdd pArvetid- 
dhoUimato A! paieimo liiVacatt nSpi goeoreb^iSnh/ififa-SMraka, 

1 / 319 ). 
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logic. We can, however, justify that Prak^unayati here (ries. 
U) subsuuidate the diJfecencc of the jTva from the ordinary 
images as that of face on mirror to show that it is a Conscious. 
Entity —granted that t’i U Jlva —•which is in ignorance and 
with right knowledge. Bjahtn^n, in the interpretations of his. 
School, reheoi as the Jiva, thus making for the duality of 
appearance in the laitci'; the lafler, however, is non*<lilIcrcnt 
from the former. Hence all duality necessarily being iUusor)’ 
M ibe product of ajMm clinging on to Pure Consciousness 
when that veil goes away, right knowledge as unveiled aud 
unprojecicd dawns. 

Such being the analysis of the position of the Vivaiana: 
School with regard to the problem of illusion in the context 
of the reflection (pralibimbatxHi) of Brahman, it becomes easier 
for US to understand which direction Prakai&imapti's argu* 
meius even id their seemingly paradoxical presentations aa 
above are leading us to. It is merely not a brittle worda 
to win the cause of logic, but it is the cogent and coherent 
f^esentmeiu of one's viewpoints that counts in logical analy¬ 
sis, We chink that we have amply tried to show above that 
this place of paradoxical logic is resolved by understanding 
the main thesis of Prakiiltmuyati that Pure Consciousness a» 
Brahman being projected as a reflection as TTvd—which being 
one in essence with other accretions appearing as severed from 
It—U the ground of all illusfom and the disappeanmee of 
illusions. But that does not in any way mean that Br^htoau 
possessor of right Knowledge or is liberated bond* 

^ though disappearance of illusions comes within, Its 
purview. It 2 s never affected by such disappearance, for Ic is. 
also not the enjoyer of any dilfereiice, though false, as Its 
reflection JXva is. it Is beyond all enjoyment, either of duality 
or of imity, for It is ever One and Accomplished (£Aofh Sat). 
Upw can It be afiecced, then, by any false accretions tha^ 13 ^ 
hinge upon Its reflection* Jiva, for it is the Jtva thaj, ^ 
Cnnscio^isness loses, under false sight, Che vision of the prnlj&e 
purity of that Consciousness. So Brahman postulated as the 
ground of all ajhSna as also its object in this School, as from 
the highest metaphysical standpoint an enigma^or Pure 
Consciousness merely contacts the avidyS but is never con* 
tamioated by iL It is the most general logical as well as* 
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metaphysical postulate to testify to the existence of Qvidya,. 
but is not mixed up iu the dirty whirlpool of it in empirical 
and pragmatic associations. Judging &om all sides we can 
merely acquiesce to what Akhan^Snaada has mildly suggested 
after all arguments on this point—trerva/nSdirupe ojH&niiTOyQt- 
xiosya vimddhahJai tadvipafUajivasy^iHatvamiiyarthef^. etac- 
eSngiknyoktam, voilulaslu cinmatraUintramainanam—(TaUva’ 
dipana, P. 347). 


CHAPTER X 


THE IMAGE-CHARACTER {PRAJJBtMBATyA) OF JIVA 
FURTHER EXAMINED—WITH OTHER HYPOTHESIS 
BRING PROVED UNTENABLE 

From ihe above cozuideraciocu cl ihe fuadamenuil Advai* 
xUt position, we nay proceed with confidence to agree with 
what PrakSiStoiayati ha$ laid bare before ui regarding the 
reflection of TTve from Brahman. The coiisdoiu objectors nay 
again come up with their inevitable array of charges in the 
nature of the bad logic of dilcmmaiic arguinenu. But it u to 
be borne in mind that the above fundancnuil Advaitist post* 
tion does not suffer from the illogicality proved by such dilem* 
matic arguments. The main dilemma flung towards such a 
position is with regard to Pure Consciousness losing its all* 
.conscious character or its own intriow nature as haviog been 
affected by such knowledge also. To be more definite and 
clear, Brahtnan, the Pure Consciousness, us the locus of all 
jlluuons must be postulated to have the knowledge of such 
illusions also to justify its all-eonscious character; and that 
adruitted, ii wUl have to be postulated also that It Is not un* 
aSected by such knowledge ^ duality (the false knowledge of 
all false creation that is denoted by the term ssdudturui). There 
ii no via media for It. Hence, to understand the real Advaidsc 
reply, we should do well to follow what PraklfauDayaii has 
bimself said. He says that Brjihmon as the bimba being all* 
knowledge, it is quite in the fitnes of things that It should 
be the substratum or locus of all illusory knowledge of 
odhySm, but that doa not in any way warrant that It is also 
a creature bound down by that process of adhyita. Adhyofa 
gets its meaning when it is referred to It as the locus oi itself; 
otherwise no odhyfint would be upon purely unconscious 
entities which are not the objects (vtityas) d o/flano, nor upon 
a Nihil or Void for that is adhyesa upon no substratum at all. 
The postulation of Brahman or Consciousness is, therefore, a 
logical necessity from the Advaidsc point of view of adhyw, 
and adhyasa is not a dialectical process for the inclusion of 
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Pure CoaxiousMts within its process, for Pure Consciousness, 
is always outside tliat process- It does not therefore, follow 
as a logical corollary from the ground of adhySsa that such a 
ground, i.e., Pure Conscioiuncss. is absorbed in adhyasa^ ‘i'hc 
ground of all adhydsas is ultimately the Self or Consciousness. 
{Atman or Brahman), for it U That which being veiled is also, 
the ground of any avidyS that is operative for the appearance 
of a purely illusory object upon sucii a ground. Even in ordi¬ 
nary nirupidluha bhranwi of a .shell appesuing as silver, it is 
the Consciousness of the pcrtipieiu subject (self) that being in 
union with the Comciousness delimited by the shell is clung, 
fast to by the ignorance (avidyS) which is capable of transform¬ 
ing itself into the false silver. But the Pure Consciousness to 
which ^ false silver is revealed direaiy along with its cause, 
i.e., avidyS, it not in any way affected by the falsity of the 
creation of ignorance that is operative only in the empirical 
world of behaviour and action, Thus in the higher grade of 
odhySta where the JJva :is a reflection oC Brafimun is mixed up 
"in the fifth of birth and death” the Pure Consciousness as sudi 
i$ merely reflected under the spell of ignorance as something 
other than Itself—which the reflection as such does not 
warrant, Hence the bimba or Brahman being reflected as Jtvn 
is not a whit affected with the falsity that is associated to the- 
reflection under the spell of nescience {avidyS}—as limited¬ 
ness, birch and death etc. Hence the dilemma put forward 
by the objectors dies out automatically when wc can show 
that all-knowlcdgc belong* to Brahman, no doubt, but the 
illusory knowledge of adhylisa is merely certified to by Its 
presence. Really such adkySsa is in the actual empirical world 
of false associations that are Indulged in by the Jlva not in 
his pristine purity but under the spell of false ignorance.'** 
The speciality of the pratibimbaiva of JJva is further brought 
out by PrakiJStmayati when he shows that as in ordinary cases 
of images like that of the face upon the mirror, the image 
(reflection) stays on as long as the up&dhi (material adjunct 
like mirror) is there, inspite of real knowledge of unity of the 
face and the image having dawned in the man, so in the case 

'** ti’/umwii Tive prafihmbe »aih46rim paiyadapi Mtlva> 

fasnitvid • fafU'>tjfldi\ata^araf,t eSradStaiyimatradiTmteUire’ 

Uratra \\iavatitikatt^Vivffrma, P. 347). 
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ot ;jm-rcficction ii might be ot the lanie nature a£ non- 
negation of duaUty even after the rca! knowledge of unity, bad 
the ;Tw been of the same nature with the facial icoage. But 
the having no material adjunct like dm mirror save the 
. out-and-out false avidya, there cannot be any moment of false 
knowledge when the root cause of all such knowledge, i.c., 
apidya, is totally destroyed at the dawn of the transcendenul • 
Knowledge of Unity. AkhaijdSnanda clearly brings out mis 
•difference of the nature of /ivfl-reflection from that of the facial 
image-reflecdOTi.^” The character of the Jiva as reflection 
(prutibimba) is finally brought out by PrakSfaunayaU by an 
appeal to proofs of perception as well os Smi (as well as 
and sum). Ho dismisses the possible objection that Jlva being 
limited by blind nescience cannot be the conscious seat—that 
is in essence not different from Pure Consciousness—for the 
possibility of any ajfiano or posterior taitvajnSno; similarly 
also he finds no reason in the aiguCient that Brahman being 
AU pervasive cannot be reflected by Wmited neacHfitic. The 
Jtva is a reflection by ordinary experience of his conictons 
nature that is only acted upon by the limited knowledge 
wrought by nescience i otherwise It is not different in any way 
from All-Consdousncss—it is not in any way limited as uhcoiis- 
clous by the nescience that acts upon it. The nature of Jtoa 
as a pratibimba is, moreover, substantiated in the different 
strata of Vedantic literature, viz., the fmti, the smrli and 
.the jflfra (BrahmanifTn^-*** Brahman as All-pervasive 

Pure CoDSclousness can be reflected on Wfdyff as Jtxn 
in the same way as all-pavastve sJ?y studded with stars 
appears as reflected on a limited watery surface. Reflection of 
the all pervasive is possible if there is an adjunct to work upon 
the all-pervasive entity to make for its appearance that is not 
in essence different from it; had the reflection been different 
altogether from ihe reflected, we could question whether the 
•.reflected all-pervasive entity should at all be reflected on an 
adjunct as liroited. But when the reflected entity is not such 

' Brakifiaffvu ttriilayOfiMleSraat Idatvid jUdntnijiUinaTtU'Ttly' 

. {TailMdipafe, P. 947), 

tnjiaA pmtiripc bahkwa. 
siadAe AoAudAaiMZ ca drij/ati jeiaoaiidravet 
ala era tUrgakHdit'Ot^iBr. Sst, 9/2/18). 
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^ altogether from the image which i. 

refiecced. who can quesuon che plauiibility of the imase 

but not on that account being 
hmited by it? Limitation is not reot in the aJi-pervaaive entity 
<ven appearing as circumscribed, for Uiis is a characteristic 

utS:;:?,®:,: "“r ^ -<* 'he 

limiting where m fact no such bifurcation is ever true either 

?' T Z 'he reaection of tirohmon 

as Jlva should be rccognired on all hands as the most autheii- 
ijc proof of the real unity of all existence that is running 
through both, but faUely bifurcated in tlie aeaiion of acat 

'h' (cf. Mprm-mbotva,n 

p’-atyckfapralipmmfica ,ut 

rnrskartum hkyata itt bhavak — VivarAr^^ p. 343 ). 

PrakaiStmayati next takes up his pen to establish his own 

theon of reflection (frufbimbot^do) of JTvo against another 

?na“n^ h ” v® limitation (ovaccAodamda) advocated 

mainly by the Bhamail School- It is rather interesting to 
study tJm metaphystcal differences of these SchooU. Dr. 
^uK>sh Sastn m his book yedantadariarKfAdvailavada ^in 
B^ali) has sounded a rather discordant note on the point 
whether the BhSmatl School as initiated by Vacaspatirl^a 

irwcAedoouda as is commonly alu-i- 
bwedwhim. He has tried to adduce some independent 
to show that VSeaspati advocated no less the PrtU- 
bimbavSdo than m any other School (('ide-k'edsnhidarfuTifl- 
Advo.tmda^V, I. Pp, 320-321 ; also P. 337), But Vacaspati 
has deSnitely advocated avacchedovada as an independent'^' 
line of argument where he has not followed Mandanamifta 
hu mode! of following, who in his Brehmoiiddhi' has sup- 
^Ui^Ubtmb^da. (cf. Yo ;tuo myaMS lake tiddhah so 

paTamatmaivo upadhyajuuchedakalpiiabhidostatha vyikhx- 
95ata ityasaMivedUam—Bhamait on Br. Sul 1/2/18—^„tor- 
^myadArteremi; P. 254; Ed. M.M. A. Sastri, Nimaya Sagar 

“ “ SMswtl on Hr Ss!. 1/4/28, 8 / 2 /a 
3/5/43 to show VIoupaU'. adminion of pnlibmban-a of JiL A 
loWaating aludy of both the views has bssn mads tiy Appaja Diksito in 

Fsdsasaiofposn,,^-^, g, Hs ha.^^„ slTown 

ba iQttin; tAvrv^ avaecMacidc towardj tba «Rd. 


— riMrafM School 
2^S Crtltqiie cn tM . 

,a, iartam «« */,.nru.n.; «■/«• « 

M»dmEdn.. Pt. I.^.>>)- ;st^> W^«<loy* 

th^domSl—o p“S!!Js 2 ). Be ih.ca.it nuy, 
BrafcmoiiiU'**; w»k poinu in the flt««A»<l4- 

ftaki«an.y.ti t« ^ ^'t.rihi. che«y cannot be 
vSda contenttoDS- He , j uoivecwl e*ct C2»Sia) 

.ccept^i prime /e« a jar «Mo)- The 

„ limiLcd by a paru^Ur that B.-eA- 

.nalogy of <Aef**aJe „ n«j, for in the former 

„.n i. aUo to be limited. 

L et^ i. it should al» be 

limited by th« jar. ooeraOoM, for onc« l»n««<^ 

„„hed a. -he cot^o^J^ f « .p^.tions. But 

by the jar, » “only limited a. /ive but al«> 
in the CSK of i,over of all. Thu. there 

litruted in a way aa to be ^ iimimtion in the caw 

It«“ t m bv ..j 

of Brahman, for. when ^ unlinuted 

acaeilooJ of a»ocjat*oni ^ dUunction ai 

lanovacchian.) residue. J “ ^iOtin the Jlvd 

in completen^ such or made to be abwrbed in 

ted), diould be mlh Wt j,.pe^^ve character. But 

the to recogn^ihat the all-pervative 

the«,o«A«feoMeal^^“^^ („™,*olo.a<i and 

and aliiegolauve Z eL^ adequately 

.nZ^bdin uuwitdngly 

rm^ty^nt as'^tu and not as m™tgo,o (.Il-perva.ivc> 
li merely av^ and in the second case, It J> 

b.., be.»..b. 
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«xpreHcd by Akbandananda in his Tativadiparuu'^"* Tbe 
nec«&»ity of such limitatipo as sarvagaia and sarvanryantr cao- 
noi be avoided, for it is Brahman, and not Jtva into which It 
is limited, ihac it both. So logical and metaphysical necessity 
forces the awuchedavSdin to acquiesce, inspice of bimself, to this 
unwarranted circiunlocution of thought. Xn the pratibimbavS- 
da, on the other hand, when the ether U said to exist indepen¬ 
dently of its pralibiinba, whence the latter springs up on a 
watery surface, it is not illogical to hold that Brahman too 
is siimUfaueoudy Itself and the pratibimOo, /iva, with all cha¬ 
racters prcscju sinmltaneouily in Its reAection as Jiva. 

I'hus giving his verdict on the pralibimbavida as the only 
adequate explanation for the appearance of the JJva (d. pratr 
bJtnbapahfa eva SreySn-Vivara^a, P. 548), PrakafStmayad shows 
that the upudhi fur such appearance is avidyS or nescience 
which is also illusory in itself like the acaecions of false associ¬ 
ations born of it in Jiva. Hence the elimination of avidyl is 
the only real way for the elimination of oil the false associations 
of dilTcrcncc that the JJvn creates, though falsely, as very real 
expressiom of his relation to Brahman ; in fact, not only should 
JJva be regarded as one in essence with Brahman but should 
have the upSdhi of avidyS completely obliterated by the awaken¬ 
ing of the transcendental Knowledge of Unity. Thus the 
illusorionness of the upifthi, obliterated as soon as such Know¬ 
ledge dawns, cannot be denied—as making it continue for the 
appearance of duality in Jtva till such transcendental Know¬ 
ledge. 

To examine the nature of the upi^l/ii we are at once drawn 
into the apparent anomaly as to which is the real upSdhi tor 
the reflection of the JJva. After all bas been said and done, 
PadmapSda bas succinctly said due the Ego-hood (ahshhartrl- 
va) is the cause of the appearance of the JJva’s knowledge of 
diversity as real, veiling as it does bis real Knowledge of Unity 

a’acchinnap^dfitfrofiasauhifinatya rfUyof/ttgfft— 

{Vivareva, P. 346.} 

aorvegalatya Draftma^^a upSdhyat'acthedQ ^rapiomamiiia 
fitdvoccAiflfls'pt niyonirtrSditlddhyarthimt (nov<KcA;nn<wy4 vfltyofi hrrtm* 
dSroysptyam, na X’rttyewdpcpaUib, 

ffogtfTtatye fpgvoeehinnt vaifamy<mtti 

{Taitv^pa/ie. P. 348). 
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(d. so cohankartrtvorTiatnumo lupam manyaU, na bimbohalpa- 
BrahmoikaTupatafn^Pahcapsdika, Pp. 348-849). Thu? here 
seems to be an apparent anomaly in reg:arding tbe Ego-hood, 
and not nescience so repeatedly brought out previously, as the 
cause (or adjunct—upudA*) for the appearajice of Uie Jiva with 
his inevitable false Knowledge of duality. Prakafaimayati 
resolves this apparently irreconcilable position by showing that 
there is perfect logic in his pred€cc«50r”s remark that Ego-hood 
has a part to play in the emergence of such false knowledge, 
for, the upidhi, thA ngb undoubtedly the avidyS, the creator of 
all false knowledge,—us that which veib the Pure Consciousness 
that is Brahman without any duality. Such a conception of 
the upsdki unmistakably makes us consider how the Pure Consd* 
nusness can be veiled. If we exaruinc the stages of our empiri¬ 
cal life, we can say with confideoce that all the stages arc not 
et^ually strongly under the veil of one uniform type of false 
knowledge and false behaviour.^*^ In Pure Consciousness the 
meuure of duality is determined not merely by ovidyd. but 
alao by the nature of false associations that ensue upon iu In 
our dreamless sUte of slumber, the Pure Consciousness has 
be»i bereft of all external and inEcrnaJ associations, and thus 
has merely (be solidified avidya as existing without any projec- 
rions out of it to make Itself standing in a relation with it of 
mere subjectivity. In our dreaming and waking lives, we are 
associated, by and by, with the Echoed (ahakkarifti/a) and 
all it encircles within itself, viz., possession of the accessories 
of body etc. £go*hood is not generated out of avidyS so 
long as the hret active principle of duality, viz., the mind or 
antahkarana is not superimposed upon the Unity that Is Pore 
•Consciousness. The vast empirical edxhce of our activities 2 $ 
built, brick by brick, upon the plinth of the antahkarana or 
mind through which Pure Consciousness finds channels of ex* 
paressions in diverse ways. In fact, antafikaraifavTUis are the 
first and foremost means of the unity of consciousness to get 
divosihed. However, the anfahkaraiya should again have its 
vrttis in concrete centres like bodily organisms and thus the 
field of the knowledge of duality is further extended. We 

xjiaiokSwiktipaUrdi' 

etnyO^lVivara^, P. 348.) 
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jic>w do noi merely kiiow through iht anief^kardi^ but 3,Uo 
in «md through our body and all ils attendant neceKities oi 
u unique character. So, a& Prakaiatmayati analyses, the 
dreaming Self ia merely in contact with the antolf,hai'ait^ 
ihrou^ which it seeme to be a (Tcature of a world where bi» 
body and its unique functions are inoperative; only a mental 
world created out of avidya to make such self live, move and 
have iw being in persists. But in the waking life, the Self is 
knowing ilirough the aniahkarana^ no doubt, but expressing 
all the ph)‘slatl ways and means to make itself u creature of 
its scJ{>crcato<l uniqueness that is duality. Such bei:^ ibe 
very nature of the life of Jrwz, it is but natural that Padma- 
pSda should not merely make him a aeature of avtdya, pure 
and simple, but also of all the gross and yet grosser aca^tions 
that arc entangling him into the unlockable mesh of duariiy. 
Thc force of atAdyd makes the Jiva, no doubt, appear in the 
image of Brahman, but the Jtva means more than a uesdence* 
fangicd ureaturc; he is also a fully associated being in all the 
paraphernalia of sudi nescience, llius his Ego*hood is in 
the very nature of his knowledge and existence as a bifurcated 
being in his waking, and to a smaller extent, dreamir^ life. 
However, the different strau of his existence, enuiling as they 
do (as we have seen), divcrsi&ed forms of upadhi —all children 
of avidya —do not make him diftcrent selves in such different 
strata or stages, The same waking man goes to sleep and 
is again absorbed in deep, dreamless slumber. The distinc- 
ness of his own self endures uniformly, and is not further 
distinct or diverse in such stages. For. as Prakafaunayati and 
AkhandSnanda, specially, have aptly shown that when a Jtva 
has the primary upsdhi of avidya to make him distinct, no 
amount of internal multiplication or diversification of the 
vpadkis will make the same Jiva as dfverse. But when such 
a Jlva is not made to be r^arded as distinct primarily by 
avidya, his internal diversifications multiply as making him¬ 
self different creatures under circumstantial diversities of the 
attendants of avidya. 

PrakSfitmayati analyses the peculiar nature of the state 
of su^pti where there is seen a cessation of all the gross fuuc« 
tions of the body; the self is absorbed into itself, so to say, 
being only in relation with solidified avidya through the 
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subUe body (iii^^o/drira). Thus there being no scope for false 
knowledge (6hranh) in such a sute of the physical existence, 
the five may be sstid to have no knowledge of duality from 
brahman. Thus the su^pf<*sute b ecom es a sute without any 
false knowledge due to the dehcuie working of the evidy^; 
such being the apparently justiliablc argument from the oppo* 
nenu’ point of view, it becomes indispensable that the rcul 
nature of this sute idsd*w avidyi has to be brought out from 
the Advaitiit point of view. Prakiiitinayati proceeds to 
achieve this end with utmost precision of thoughts. He 
shows that, no doubt, the susupli-state is bereft of any gross 
physical functions, yet it cannot be said to be outside the 
realm of ignorancej and all the attendant false knowledge of 
divistons. The knowledge of divistoiu need not* be due to 
Its being strictly produced out of <md>S for 

such knowledge may be justified on other grounds as well. 
$uch knowledge is possible io the su^pii*stace because of the 
fact that division and iu knowledge in sufupti are dependent, 
though not produced, on av*dyl (etdd>d*Cen<ra). This fact is 
lignihcantly hinted at by PrakfiStmayaii and is clearly stated 
by Akhaod^n^nda.^** But even If such a sundpoint is taken 
up by the Advaitiit, his ground must be securely laid against 
the possible objection that such a knowledge of divisions, 
though dependent on mHdyl, cannot be said to have origi* 
Dated in the su;vpn'*suie as in the prafs^-state, for such two 
states are bereft U any active functions—^us making all divi* 
sions naturally alien to the Thai who is in such states of an 
all<eaiing existence and making evidyd reside only in Pure 
Consciousness which should therefore be the substratum of 
such divisions; tooreover, if such divisional knowledge is ad* 
mitted to be uoproduced (oA2rye) in the ru^pti-itate, it must 
be admitted to be eternal and hence no relation with the 
<tvidyd 00 which it is dependent can be said to exist. To 
such heavy charges—meupbysical and epistemological—re¬ 
plies should be as precise as possible and this task of precision 
it so ably executed by Prakaiaunayati from the standpoint of 

etia gtlafsts tra iatffate 

P. SeS,} 

Aieddiiya rlmSvMtanJvaStw, 

Meei’pi (TMp^fpiPic, P. 340.) 
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his School, He admiu chat Puie Consciou8ue»$ should not be 
the real oxaner of all divisions and their knowledge; such 
divisions and their knowledge spring from auidy& which clings 
fast to Pure Consciousness, no doubt, but it is the Jloa that 
owixs all the false associations and their knowledge springing 
from the primal aoidyd. Thus in the ,tufupt^6tate also there 
diouJd be a }\va who has fallen from his original purity and 
who is ever and ever in the possession of all false associations. 
The division into }}va and Bra\iman is a» true in the 
Slate as in other states. Hue such division may be said lo be 
only & Icgiul ncccmity and noc due to any positive existence 
of false knowledge ; and if such a logical necessity is merely 
admitted, then the causal character of evidyS from which such 
knowledge is produced may be said to be a hccion, for such 
knowledge may well be regarded as springing from eternity 
(anadi) and from nondalsiiy (avibhrama). To answer such 
charts against the Advaitist, PrakS^tmayati shows that the 
divisions a ltd Uieir knowledge arc depcndein on nvidyS 
(avidyStanfra), iliough they are eternally present (cuiddt) and 
hence in suiupti they arc operative in the way as to make 
Jlva a divided being. The effects of avidyd are existent even 
in the ru^uph-state, though noc in the same physical opera* 
tions as in other states and hence divisional knowledge of the 
Jlva even in that state is to be admitted as being under the 
spell of ovidyS (avidyStantra). Eteruality of that knowledge 
cannot make it independent of the influence of avidyd In so 
far as it is not created out of the latter, for here eternality 
itself of such knowledge is under the spell of the latter. Huch 
an influence of avidyS is evident even in the unproduced 
relation of the Self with avidyS (dtmavidyasambandho), for 
sadi a relation exists even from eternity. It cannot be held 
that the avidyS, before its relation with the Self, is existent 
and hence the relation is effected and not eternal, for it has 
d priori absence (pragabhSva). Such a hypothesis is unten* 
able, for aiftdyS cannot exist independendy without the d 
priori presence, and not d priori absence, of the relation that 
subsists between itself and the Self, for avidyS itself is blind 
or inert and is revealed only by the Self or Consciousness. 
Moreover, such relation being ipso jaclo eternal for the fact of 
ihe related avidy5 being so it follows that such a relation is 
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not produced in any way, but i$ atill uJidcr the spell of avidya 
to exist with aU the baneful effects that the wulyH produces. 
It is dear, therefore, that io the sufuptistktc also thae is an 
inevitable effect of division that is false, subsisting on avidyS, 
though not created at that state for being unjustiGed in such 
a passive suite of cessaiion of all functions. 

Such a divisional luiowledge springing out of (ii‘dyh^ 
though not produced out of ii,—is nevertheless not attendant 
on Pure Consciousness, but on the consciousness appearing as 
^tN7. This is evident from a logical analysis which will fur* 
ther coiToboraie the position that the y7va*coiuciousncss will 
also make tlic Pure Consciousness appear in such divisional 
knowledge, yet will make room for its dcsiruciion, for, tixe 
division being the effect of avidyS, k goes without saying that 
it is illusory, and Pure Consciousness, that is One and Uni* 
form, cannot be its real substratum. Thus though Pure 
Consciousness will appear as the divided /TvC'Consciousness, it 
is .the latter that will be the real substratum of all the false 
associations of divisions. Hence it Is really the qualificntive 
(vtfa^ana) avidya that makes the qualified {viSMa) /iva die 
real seat of all such false knowledge, and Pure Consciousness 
sits as merely reflected in its nature in the /Jt^ coosciousness, 
but never on that account makes the divisions uneradicable 
being co*eval with itself; it is the avidya that is the creafrice 
of such divisions and their knowledge which are obliterated 
whenever such divisions arc nipped in the very bud of avidya. 
Thus though PraUUItmayati holds that the divisions arc de* 
pendent oa avidyS (avidyatantra), he equally asserts that such 
divisions are also false and eradicable. In Pure Cossdoosness 
there cannot be any such divisions. It only appears as an 
.image to make for the divisions to be evolved out of avidya 
—not as produced products but merely as dqsendenis. Such 
beiiig the statns of the knowledge of divisions that ensue from 
tttddyff. being dependent on ic, there remains very liole to add 
CO thh establishment of falsity Inspite of etemaUty of sudr 
divisions. It has been shown above that there is nothing to 
debar the divisions from depending iq>on avidya (avidyala^t" 
tra). even though they are not produced out of it, as the 
eternal relation of the Self with ovidyS is dependen on avidya 
itself and hence false. Thus chough avidya is the creatrice 
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of all divisions, sudi divisions and their knowledge cannot be 
said to be produced ouc of it, only to justify the |>a^ive suce 
of sttntpti; ^nce the consciotis objector, lurkii^ in his lurch* 
may come forward with the argument that when divisions are 
not produced (ASrya) and are yet there from eteroity, it can 
be safely concluded that they are not to be destroyed by true 
Knowledge, as the EteruBi, Unproduced Self is. In fact, such 
a syllogistic form the objector's point of view has been 
posed by AkhandSnanda.'^^ Therefore the objector would 
have us admit that the vibho^ (divisioiu) arc produced 
(Ad^yo) from the avidy^ on which they depend. But PrakSfat- 
mayati ably shows that there is no such invariable concemit* 
ance. between un]»oduced<ness {ekk&TyAiva) and undescroyed* 
ness by Knowledge {jn&n&nivorttyatva), when it is shown that 
the unproduced entities are nevertheless destroyed by Know¬ 
ledge, unlike he Eternal Self, for the fact of their depending 
on avidya.^*'^ Thus the divisions being dearly shown to have 
been born out of the adjunct {avidyS), as fn the common cases 
of rcQeciion on mirror, water etc, (where, avidya is also pre* 
sent at the background, as we have discussed above), there 
remains very little to add that the ovidya is the real origina* 
tor of all divbions; but PrakSfStmayati also shows that the 
other adjuncts which arc gradual acaetioiu like the aha^Sra 
(XgO'hood) arc also the grosser adjuncts for the reBection of 
all the divisions that are enjoyed by ^ua-consdousness. 

The real implications U the J7vi2*coQSciousness as a reSeC' 
tiort (jjraHbimba) of Brahman are, however, antagonised with 
by the School of Bhagavad-Bhlskara, the Vedantlc teacher of 
the theory of bhedaOheda {identity-m*difierence). The 
Bhaskara ^hool wants the Advaicist to admit that the Jitt^ 
dtould not be regarded as a redectioD in order to justify hiS' 
bondage and liberation {bandka-moksau) for which purposes* 
be should be regarded not as a leflectton, but as a real con¬ 
crete entity that exists differently from Brahman but has also* 
a relation of identity wih It. Such being the Bhaskara posi' 

^**piihd(W!f^'idyulantraU6lf/tofadi>:at kaTj/at\r<on, oidtifQivt jlUtnani- 
rartgattoih 9u tyfif. siidi/ifiTiit^iit a^iyoniditraJitmave^ iljiaicAbya- 
r^abhir/tran/iXa niJftU {Tattvadfjiaui, P. .3S1.) 

^ evidydtmtrinafn capifratantyahamanSditvaltee 
venfM WrbiiyM* {Vivara^, P. 361.) 
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tion, Prakliatm^yad opposes, tooth and »aiJ, this bhcdohhcda 
theory trying to expunge the reAeccional character of the 
jTva. He shows that such a view, as advocated by the Advai- 
tists, is based upon solid foundations ol lexical and raetapby* 
sical arguments. The reBeciional character of the Jiva makes 
him identical in esserice witlx Btahmun j heixcc the Bhaskara 
view that the image is not an entity (t/os^u) like the Brahmanj 
for it is a mere reflection of identity, and hence it cannot be 
she seat of bondage and liberation, proceeds from a misunder¬ 
standing of the real implications of the JXva as a reflection. 
Jor, the bhedcbkedaj^tn thinks that the Jlva should be a 
real one as an entity which is not wholly identical in essence 
with Brahman. But the Advaiiist position is that the JJva, 
being identical in esserwe with Brahman^ does not exhaust 
himself for any other associations, that arc appended to him. 
The seat of bondage and liberation is the TToa-consewusness, 
no doubt, but the ^vcconsdousness as identical with BTah‘ 
man in essence; all other associations chat are credited to ic 
are negated by the dawning of real Knowledge. Hence the 
BhedabhedavSdin need not be unduly anxious to establish 
ihac the Jiva having no existence of his own, being a pure 
reflection of Brahman, should not be the scat of any bondage or 
liberation. It is well-nigh clear from the Advaidst stand¬ 
point that the Jiva is real, evai as real as Brahman, in his 
essence, and thus may be a ground of illusory knowledge of 
divisions that is bondage as also of liberation from them. But 
the Advaltist does never on that account advocate that the 
Jivo-toriKiomiuiU being in bondage means that Brahman also 
is ih such a state. What he tries to bring out U that the Jiva, 
being a reflection, is, nevertheless. Brahman in the essence of 
Consciousness, and hence it is he who is a legitimate ground 
of all false knowledge of divisions Chat are falsely assodaced 
with himself. The adjunct of ovidyo makes the real nature 
of Pure Coasdousness that is Brahman appear as Jiva, only to 
make Pure Consciousness above board of all the effects of it. 
Hence, naturally, the Jiva, though Brahman in essence, is the 
seat of all the effects of false associations with himself and 
therefore is in bondage and js in geed of liberation from them, 
Hence Prakaiatmayati concludes that the Bharkara School 
blunders when it says that the Jiva is not an entity, being a 
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leAeciion, whence his bondag;e and liberation are impossible, 
from the utter ignorance of the real implications of the nature 
of Jiva as a reflection from Pure Consdoosness—a reflection 
shat is real in essence with the reflected but screened by a veil 
to appear not as such.**® 

It remains for us to judge the relative merits of the 
two types of adhyasa or super'imposition, viz., nirupS4Mka 
and sopadhiku, os has been tried to be expounded by the 
Advaitist teachers. Prakafatmayaii sliows that this reflection- 
iil Uicory of the Jlva supposes a reflection of it from Brahman 
fox' substantiating Lliat the Pure Consciousness is tinged with 
I he associations that enter into /Tvfl'hood as well as ihcir quali¬ 
ties, similarly as the crystal-stone becomes reddish when the 
shoe-flower U reflected on it, that is to say, the crystal-stone 
Ai qualified by the red shoe-flower is reddish and not by itself. 
1‘his is the real necessity to admit of illusions due to an ad¬ 
junct {sopdikika-bkromas). The facial image Is also a reflec¬ 
tion of the face and is a bhruma only by making a quality 
due to the superinjposition of the directions and postures of 
the image that spring from the adjunct. Hence the sopBdhi- 
ka'bhramas are always trying to make a superimposition of 
the qualities of the false associations on the unity of experi¬ 
ence, for which an upHhi is playing the chief rdle, for, ic is 
this chat makes the divisions due to it as being superimposed 
on an entity that is logically immune from such divisions and 
hence which are false. It is not, therefore, inconsistent to 
assume that the divisions and their knowledge arc false being 
dependent on the powers of avidya even if they arc not crea¬ 
ted out of it. Production from evidyS is barr^ by the logi¬ 
cal necessity envisaged in the su^uph-stage where there axe no 
workings or functions of either the external or the internal 
organs. Hence, even if it be said that being dependent on 
evidya means a falsity or illusorineas of the depending 
entities in the same way as the falsely created entities are false, 
there is perfect logical and metaphysical consistency; for, to 
depend on avidya means that the dependent effect is existent 
as an illusory or super-imposed entity, ie.. super-imposed on 

Seenat feraeidikOjuapeTii^OnaottaelWifaei tonoeeftkaravSHno 
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the reality of Cocudouwcas. it aoc been «o» we could 

never have nuinuuQed that the relation of avutya to Almof* 
is false, Le^ we would have been led to beliet^e that <uAdy6 
has a ral relation to Aman (Self or Cotudousness) for iuch a 
relation is never produced. Such a relaUoQ exists from cter* 
itity {anSdik3Uprmrriia)> and hence it is never created in point 
oC tirne^ Thus though the eienuUy existent relation of 
eviityS with Ahnofi is admiued, ic Is jtever conienplated that 
the relation Is true or real, being eternal, that is, uuproduccd. 
Relation of the oxhdyA with the Self is eternal ipro f9Cio, for 
DO i priori abseoce of the relation can be contempJacedi for 
whenever avidyi is existent it is existent as being related with 
the Self or Consdousnes that reveak it. Vet eceriialiiy as 
suggesting noD'production (aAJ’>«iui) of such a relation caii< 
not debar us from holding the uueriy faUe or illusory cbarac' 
ter of it, for avidyS has a relation esubUshed with iu revcaler 
—that is, Self or Comdousnesa.—never as a vanscendenul 
truth like the Self, but as false as avtdyi on which it depends 
for empirical Mcemiiies. Divisions aod their knowledge atita* 
gofiiiipg with the knowledge of Unity are created In the 
pranscendental truth of the Self by the false relation that sub* 
sitts between itself and the oord^ which being eternal and 
illusory makes such a necessary relation as ctcrxuh yet aa 
illusory, like Itself. To be eternal like ovid^ cannot postu* 
late that the rebtion is not necessarily false, being eternal; 
for. then we have to postulate the most devastating hypothesi* 
of possibility of truth in the utterly illusory entity like avidyS. 
ThcK very vital implications of the knowledge of divisions 
(bhedojfiina), flosdng oat of aoidyt being not ncceuarily pnh 
dwed out of it, have been brought out by the cryptic remark 
of PraklfSlmayati: nvidr&iontri^m ^nhvacnnlyaiveman- 
SdUvamcavuiyiiambandhaoonna vimddhytue^t^ivarano, P. 351). 

$uch being the nature of all forms of supeT'impoiition* 
that there should be a knowledge of something as d(//ermr 
where the diSereoce is unwarranted, from which taking some* 
thing on some other fcdlows, H is to be judged as to 

how in fopedhiko and niTupodhihnrbhrevuis such a false 
identity takes place. In topsdhiko-bhramas there is an adjunct 
w'hicb serves for the knowledge of diviskm to take ^acc, 
though falsely, upon a uoitary existence, but there docs not end 
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the journey of any adhyasa. Ail adfiydsas pre-suppo&c chat the 
qualities of a differenc eniity which we experience most be 
falaely imputed upon a different subsiratuin. In c»thcr words, 
even If there are no real diviaiotis, actually speaking, between 
an entity and ica own rwcurc, yei under ihe spell of flvidya 
and the up^dhi (in sop^ihika-bhramas), we make a division 
lirscly and then make one possessing the false divisions as the 
iruc Reality which it is not. In niTUpid}iika~bhTamas alsti 
chough an adjunct is noc operative to nuke one appear as the 
other falsely, yet lUei'C is u knowledge of division at liwc to make 
room for the appeaiaucc of one as the oilier. Thus adjunct 
nr no adjunct, all bhramas postulate a superiinposiiion oC 
something (and the qualities) on some other thing. In 
sepidhika-bhramas, sometimes the qualidei that are real in 
appearing in cheir own place are transfened on some other 
substratum, on whidi their existence is perceived, though 
really these should not be so perceived. In die appearance of 
the crysiaUsionc as reddish, the reddishness of the shoe*flower 
which is reRucicd due to the mirror of the cryiul'Stone appears 
unihed with the substratum where it U naturally absent. 

If we further analyse the nature of nimpSdA 
we shall see that in such cases of illusion where no adjunct is 
operative (eg., mistaking a rope for a snake), there is u super* 
imposition of something (c.g., the snake) on a different sub* 
stratum (eg., the rope) on the strength of no adjunct oiding 
avi^A, but out of the avidyS itself. The difference of the 
two 11 ai clear beic as not to depend on any external adjunct, 
like the mirror or water or cry'ttal, for the first prcpeudetic 
of adhy&sa to be aeated, vit, the existence (though false) of a 
difference. Hence iaspite of the absence of any such adjunct, 
the orompotent avidyS can make one to be mistaken for the- 
other. What, then, remains there in nirup^hika-bhramas to 
make room for any quality or anything beside tbe object to 
be in the field of such an illusion } We can say that when 
such an Inter-mixture, though false, of the objects has been 
complete, not depending on any adjunct external to ot'idya,. 
there may yet be the super-imposition of the quality or relation 
of the superimposed of a sylvan surrounding on the substratum, 
as the quality o£ fright which generally adheres to the real snake 
may well be transferred on the rope appearing as snake. The 
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subsidiary app«nd^«s in niTUpadhika-bkramas depend upon an 
.adjunct, ihac is ihe object, to which these appendages relate 
(i.e., irigbtening relating to snake). Similarly, in (he case of the 
nirttf^hikn-bhnma of £go-hood (nhahkSra) on Brahman or 
Atman, we have no other adjunct save avidyS and its powers. 
Here though the Jitfa possessing the a}iahkSTa is a rcdecdon 
(pralibimba) of Brahman or Atman, yet there is the rcftectlon- 
reflecicdrcUiion (piatibimbu’pmlibimbi-bhavo) ?)C(ween the 
Jiva and Brahman, only tliai the ahahkaro as a creation of 
avidyS is an entity that is self'evidencly distinct from Brahman 
and stands separate by itself, but is yet superimposed on 
Brahman or Pure Consciousness. Hence it will be seen that 
when the ahatikara is made to be superimposed !>)' avidyS on 
Brahman, there is no primary neetl of the adjunct (here it 
being <JvidyS) lo create a mock^divisiem, as it is necessary in 
the case of the Tu'es'ccnsciousness which without that primary 
business of avidyS, would have been eternally the same with 
Arafimdnconsciousness. thus excluding all adhyasas. When the 
ohahkaro is (hus superimposed on Brahtmn the qualities or 
appendages Telating to it are then transferred on Brahman, 
thus making the relation of such appendages to Brahman as 
false and depending on an entity to which these naturally 
beloi^. Such appendages of the ahahkara arc primarily 
kartriva (doer*bood) and bhokiriva (enjoyer*bood) and these 
are then superimposed on Pure Consciousness along with their 
real substratum, viz., the ahankSra. These nice distinctions of 
the two kinds of bhrama—copsdhika as well as nirupodhika^ 
and their real bearings in the metaphysical theories of Jiva and 
Brahman Ixave been brought out by Prak^aoaayati, and 
specially, Akhaiidinaoda.^** 

’** airvpidhikdiki/afah fiorUUpanndhaikSfuitdikiJfok kartrlcidhi/ata 
{Fitoress, P. ibS), 

iof^pc^adrfUntena Jiva-Brahiu^vibkdgat^avpadAikabton iiddkji/n, 
Apho^OcadffUntena *•••«•• 

nirop«dhiJmajjv$orpodakara^aai puktsmiUfortkef^ tiahtakvpddhinmit- 
nirvpiidhiktti, ahekidratpa nlrupidkikddkpda^pitnn^pMnatvtpnatnkUM, 
io4auXitpavci karifividiJeoinepi nintpadKikatn tipuitain, atro rajintar- 
podff^tfna niru^ddXiitaUQmwi/ata it* virodkmOiSiikya UOporpamaJM- 
niruffSSkiktti, iAoi/k&ra»pa nimfSdhikddhjfSepariTUfpcnatvatnattoktafn, 
pirtstfa ierlrtiUtUraupidh ikal ranitpai-irodka il^iortkah^l Tattvadipeoia, 

P. 368.) 


APPENDIX 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE VIVARANA SCHOOL 
or ADVAITA VEDANTA ’ 

To follow ihc Vh-araua School of Advaiia Philosophy, wo 
have to begin with tlie original work of chc School bj Padma- 
padacarya, one of the direct disciples of 5ahkaraclrya, viz,, 
Paficapadika, and have to go through a long chain of works 
bringing down ic& tradition. Praka^tmayati wrote his famous 
commenury, PaUcaf^ikU-Vivarana, in about 1200 A.D. That 
separated the commentary from the original work by about a 
span of four centujics. But a few other commentaries bad 
also been written on the original work of Padmapadacacya,. 
viz., PaiicapSdtha. 

The Paficapadikadarpana, a /Ifta on Pancap^dikS by 
Amalananda, and another (ikS, vit, FancapddihSilka by Vid^a 
sagara were written, whicli arc yet to be published. Now, as 
to the dates of these two authors, we can say that Amalinanda, 
if identified with the author of Kalpataru, a fiks on Vacas* 
patimi^ra's welhknown coramentary, Bh&fnatl, on ^aAkara’s 
STahmasutrabhd^a, should be placed after the work of 
PrakJjltmayaii was written, for the author of the Kalpatani 
belongs to the middle of the ISth century A.D. Amalinanda 
has another work called Sustradarpa^ on Advaiia VedSnta 
(Published in Sri Vani Vilas Press. Srirangam). As to the date 
of Vidyisigam. we can reasonably place him before PrakiSt- 
mayaci, for the former wrote the PoficapSdikSfikS independently 
of the influence of the latter. These two hypotheses are how¬ 
ever tentative, and whether Amalinanda, the writer of the* 
PaUcapodikSdarpana, is to be identified with the author of the 
Kalpalaru has yet to be fully examined and whether Vidya* 
sagara flourished before the work of PrakaStmayati remains 
yet to be more fully investigated. (The difficulty that lies itr 
these investigations is rarity of these two Mss,). 

Coming CO Pancapodihovix/aTana of Prakiifltmayaii, we 
land ourselves in the epoch-making period of this School, and 
henceforward move towards a history of the dialectical licera- 
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.lure of Advaica Philosophy wliicli bases itself solidly upon ilie 
4;onclasions airived at in clear lerms by Praka^ltmayati. The 
work, is placed at the end of ihe 12cU century A.D. or at the 
•opening of the 15th. Prom the colophon of his work we know 
that his real name is •‘S^'ap^aIw^5nubhavabbagaval” or simply 
“Svapr-luUanubhava," and he was tltc disciple of Ananyanu- 
bhava (cf. arifuiio'pi m tuiinfiaiva yo’nanyamihhavo guruh — 
Iniroduclory stama. No, h, Fancapadik&invarana). But diC 
luorc commonly known name of the author of the PofloapSdika- 
vivarana is PrakSiatmayad or Prakaiaimau (cf. Introductory 
•sunaa. No. 7). A coramentary on PahcafMdikavhfarana of 
mxich obscurity has been published from Calcutta (Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series No. 1—IM. by M, M- Ananiakrishna Sasiri from 
Metropolitan Publishing House, including nine commentaries 
Hjn Brahmasu0tibh5.^a of iahkara), and is known as the 
Rjuvivarana^ whose author, according to the colophon, is 
Visnubhatppadhyaya, son of Janardana. Tradition has it that 
fajtSrdana later took to the monastic name of Anandagiti.* 
Aoandagiti, also known as AnandajnSna, was probably a native 
of Gujerat and lived in the middle of the 13ih Cent AD. 
He was a pupil of two teachers, vir., Anubhudsvarupiicarya and 
.^uddhinattda.’ Mr. Tripaihi considers that he was the 
monastic head of the DvarakI Mutt. He wrote the famous 
lipponas on die Upanisad-BkS^yu of Sankara and the well- 
known commentary WySyonirnaya on the Brakmasfltrabha^a 
■of dadkara. (Vide. Da^pta, History of Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. II., P. 198). Swaroi Prajfiinananda Sarasvati has, how- 
put him ate VidySranya in the 15* Century A.D.* 
However, the most widely known cotnmewary bn *e 
PancapodikSvivorana is Tattvodipana by Akhandananda Muni. 
In the introductory verses of his commentary, it is found that 
he pays high tributes to drlbodhaprthvidhara. his preceptor, 
perhaps Anandagiri. (M. M. A, K- Sastri's Sanskrit Introduc* 

‘ Btgirding i<i«a£ificAlioQ of jM&rdiD*. (atbn of V)iaiibha(top&db^.7&, 
ftnd AoKOdagin (who UUr took tbia mcpntiUo nemo) ood also regSTdiAg 
idantiAcation of Joo&rdtt* m the precoptor of bkbio4fir.anda, ootbor of 
»uothsr fAiaooa commsntary o& PffUtapddiiSx’ivsro^a vis., 7'atSro^pMQ, 
-vido Tarkaaaii'ffraka (Btroda, 1917)—latroduction b; Mr. Tnpatbi. 

* Dr. 8. N, DesgopU, Bui(frg o/ Pk09t»p\j/, Tol. IT., P. 192. 

‘ Vide VtddfUedaTianir IiihOta (ia Oengsh) (Ft. t. Pp. 9S*95). 
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.liou CO Calcutu San^it Series No. 1. wherein he has also 
subscribed to the view that Janudana and Anandagiri are 
-squal and also that this Anandagiri is the preceptor ot 
Akhandinanda). Tradition is also very scroog to regard 
Akhandinanda as one of the disciples of Anandagiri <Mr, 
Tripathi’s Introduction to 7‘arAajtfrtigraAa^Baroda). But this 
tradition is somewhat contradicted by the author’s own colophon 
where he describes liimseif as iIjc disciple of AkhandSnubhuci. 
But this may have an appcllaiivc significance. We can pot him 
to a period coniemporaneou.s with Rjuvivarana by Visnu- 
bhaiwfffldhyiya and in the middle of the 16th the VedSn/H’ 
paribhSfa of DharmarSjddkvai^ndra was composed which sup¬ 
poses the full development of the Vivarana along with its 
commentary-literature. 

Another commentary on the Paficap&dikSvivarana was 
written by Nnimhliraraamuni whose date is the beginning of 
the 16th Century A.D. This work is known by the name of 
Vivara^abkavoprakdiika and has yet to be published. Still 
another work following the PafieapfidilcSvivarana written by 
Ramananda Sarasvail is known as the Vivaraf}Oparvyasa, and 
has been published from Benares. 

Now we come to Dharraarajadhavarindra whose f'edSnta- 
paribhAsS is one of the most well-knowx works on Vedlnta 
Epistemology. DharraarajadhvarTndra was the disdple of 
^rimadvenkaianatha whose preceptor was Njtimha or Nfsimlia- 
irama. and bis dale is the middle of the 16ih Century A.D. 
This work marks a mile-stone in the history of the dialectical 
literature of Advaiia Vedanta, for it deals exhaustively with 
different means of valid knowledge and the epistemological 
problems connected therewith. This work follows the Vivarana 
School and quote* the author of the Pahcap&dikavhiarana. 

The other well-known dialectical works of Advaiia Philo¬ 
sophy arc Tatlvapradipiki by CilSukhaeSrya (end of 12th Cent. 
AD.), Khandanakhanffokhadya by 5ri Har« (end of 12th 
Century A.D.) and PancacUih (in verse) by Vidyaranya (end of 
14th Century A.D.). All these works follow the tenets of the 
PancapSdikavivaronn in matters of conclusions of the Advaiia 
Metaphysics. 

Of special interest for the study of the PoncapidikSvivarana 
Is tlie yivamnaprameyosamgraha of Vidy^anya. Vidjiianya is 
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*6 moaasiic nam* of Midhava who waa Chief of 

Bukka t King of Vijarnagai, who Bouiished cowards the dose 
of the Mch Century AJ3.‘ Hia other inrportauc works ore 
Vedinta are the PeSeedofi «£«ed to above and ^womit*!.- 
Bcwie. This VivanMpnmeyaamgnhc a a luad Ma^iu 
the eonduaops a-xived at by Ptakiiatmayati in ^ Pajuapsdik^ 
vivtnna. Without this handbook the work of PrakaStmayatt 

caonoc be fully studiecl. , 

Two oth« important raetaphysital and logial descendant 

in this School are SaTvajaStroamnni {End of 8th Century A.D- 
_ef the last verse of Safhkfepe^fdke) and the commMly- 
designated Prakafiithakira or Praka?SrdiavivawUra (C.r« 
lldf^ih Century A.D.) known by his w«k. 1^0 foimcr 
wrote the magnificent versified form of logical disputation 
in Vedinta ^n as the SaAkyepa-Sriroio. Vidyiraijya a 
pafleadaii referred to above is abo in verse «‘“”V 

the metaiAysical ude of Advaiia PhdoKqdiy. m4a(3«fi«- 
Vinararia w written by an author having no sp^al iiamc to 
be known by. and b a faithful imdy in the dialeciiol art of 
esublishing the Advaiu theories. These two works reveal 
many dark comen in the i*ilosophy of the Advaiu School 
of Vedlnu following the current initiated by Padmapida. 
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conscious. 

185 

S8-89 

vySpikSraya 

lySpikdrya 

rsa 

6 

coJi9ciou«nc»i, 

consciousness. 

188 

0 

Tattvadfpam. 

Taf^vadlpano, 

tw 

15 

Vivara^a. 

yivorat^a, 

ISO 

28 

fgtestftvii 


ISO 

8,5 

hetulvenanu bhavi avatn 

heltUveniuuhhavfUva 

190 

21#. 

principi 

priucipii 

101 

4 

pttasSmvU 

ptiasaihvil 

101 

18 


xtiie.ywy&vTUyu 

191 

10 


delete 'on' after 'even' 

191 

86 

piiasamvid^ 

pitasamvidp 

191 

38 

siddhyati 

sldltyali 

192 

10#. 

prindpi 

principii 

192 

81 

eanwi^b 

sarhvidah 

194 

28 

seem 

seems 

103 

16 

something:, 

sometliing. 

195 

20 


) after ‘Urap* 

195 

36# 

VfOvieSrah 

XfyabhieSrah 

195 

37 

xkie^rutm 

viiesarmm 

107 

7 

CitSV^havA 

citsvabhSva 

197 

21 

' ‘I'—<ODs<iiousnes8 

' 1 *—cofuciousness 

197 

39 

ifis^p^kavn meva 

viyiyantthliava meva 


BRRATA 
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IDS 

I 

PrakSiitmayatr's 

200 

39 

iMfayavabhssafi 

201 

31 

tir{is(rvom 

201 

37 

xynt monSkuralvSn 

201 

38 

laMxm 

202 

34 

tUutiikdro /rjaditi 

202 

37 

p^xdakiify 

204 

30 

Tallvnitipitun. 

205 

33 

jiidginciic^ 

2(15 

40 

vriiySva 

200 

5 


20R 

10 

xiikhi 

207 

33 

dufikhasarhbaudHi 

210 

22^. 

rcixicmbersiDcc 

210 

33 

... 

211 

30 

vyauahSrikti 

212 

7 

sn?icrnilflnyi 

212 

14 

iuhhtnul/fiffvych 

212 

14 

^Sksicaiianyesyc 

212 

27 

Schoool 

213 

1 

aviflyawili 

214 

13 

fmrei/y 

214 

20 

na 

214 

22 

vStiknhitrai/i 

214 

20 

Advaitasidfii 

214 

27 

Edn. 

213 

81 

elcctlcisR] 


219 25 jixMhood 

2J9 S5 hhfdesiddhyartha 

221 5(Ticle) imaci-charabctbr 

222 12 aHirvacyam 

225 4 pad&TuHiva 

224 $4 to 

226 17 

227 18 proveable 

229 n Self, 

281 37 fUu^agiko'yorh 

283 39 sSk^sayaivam 

238 , 39 


JUad 

rt'akiiStmayati's 

viffiyavabkisa 

(Inuirtvam 

^ydtmSfiak&raivun 

tadadlilna 

fifwiii/taroh ,%yatUli 

prarnkfifi 

Tniiifofftpaua, 

ju{lg:cmcii(» 

v}fHSm 

delete ) afeer 'sukha' 

sukhi 

dultkhasarh handfd 
remembrance 
) aficr 'exphim* 
vyHvahSrika 

Siihjiefxitaiiya 

^ukhSnuOhavoyoh , 

sSkficaiianyotya 

School 

avidySvrlli/i 

Smftih 

'na 

vdriik/ikaraHy 

AdvaiUi,^ddin 
Edii: 
eclecticism 
flvahood 
hhedasiddhyartho 

iMACE-CHARACTCR 

9mTvScyam 

padSnaim 

to 

delete , after ‘view* 

provable 

Self; 

fioisargiko'yam ■ 
sSk^visayatvam 
, after 'Edn.' 


m 
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234 

25 

antahkamxm 


287 

2950 

prcjceoce 


257 

51 

focc 

£<icc 

259 

fj 

inspite 

iu spite 

239 

i9 

tmikliycvyek tfiu la ram 

mukhavyakiyanfaram 

259 

20 

lajjanma/uirnna 

ifmyiUvSl 

l/ijjoumakTtra ii/tSvnynix'S( 

210 

14 

nppcorancc 

appearance 

245 

8 


* before nn 

246 

18 

... 

'nof after 'arc' 

246 

50 

flfAtinmiVjitih 

aplSnatiivi’ilift 

218 

27#. 

mspiie 

In spite 

249 

4 

or 

of 

249 

9 

,,, 

delete . after 
'Consciousness' 

249 

18 


'it' after 'that' 

249 

18 

focu» 

locus 

249 

57 

lodapyajna tvekiiam 

tadapyfiji\fifvnh rliii't 

2 r>s 

19 

(ifih * 

filth 

255 

56 

inspicc 

in spite 

254 

56 

ajfiSnanivrl tyaupsdii ika tijHSnanivfi i vaupridli ika 

254 

57 

Tnilvadipaun 


257 

6 

jtupite 

ill spite 

257 

1M4 

pratibTmbapafi.^a 

pmtibimbapakfa 

257 

24 

niusorioRneu 

illusoriness 

257 

40 

TaJivatSponfi. 

TMtvaitpttna, 

258 

8 

predec«MOT’'5 

predecessor's 

262 

55 

impicc 

in ijrfte 

262 

SO 

dcpend«n 

dependent 

255 

16 

he 

the 

266 

51 

avidySUtnfrdf)2m 

aiHdyStontrSnSm 

266 

52 

vinutdhyate 

Pinidkyaie 

267 

50 

jn»pice 

in spite 

268 

51 

ParinispannShankSTO. 

podfuKah 

parinispannihahkorth 

pSdhikah 

268 

38 

virodhamaiankya 

wrodhamSMkya 

268 

59 

nirupidhikSdhya- 

eparinispOTiatvcm 

nirupSdhikddhySsdpori' 

nispannafvam 

271 

22 

Dhannarl^ldhava* 



riDdra 


DharnurajldhvarTRdra 
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